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Foreword 


The Canadian Censuses constitute a rich source of information about 
individuals and their families, extending over many years. The census data 
‘are used widely but it has proved to be worthwhile in Canada, as in some 
other countries, to supplement census statistical reports with analytical 
monographs on a number of selected topics. The 1931 Census was the basis 
of several valuable monographs but, for various reasons, it was impossible 
to follow this precedent with a similar programme until 1961. Moreover, 
the 1961 Census had two novel features. In the first place, it provided 
much new and more detailed data, particularly in such fields as income, 
internal migration and fertility, and secondly, the use of an electronic 
computer made possible a great variety of tabulations on which more pene- 
trating analytical studies could be based. 


The purpose of the 1961 Census Monograph Programme is to provide a 
broad analysis of social and economic phenomena in Canada. Although the 
monographs concentrate on the results of the 1961 Census, they are supple- 
mented by data from previous censuses and by statistical material from 
other sources. In addition to Migration in Canada and a Series of Labour 
Force Studies, monographs will be or have been published on urban develop- 
ment, marketing, agriculture, fertility, income and immigration. 


I should like to express my appreciation to the universities that have 
made it possible for members of their staff to contribute to this Programme, 
to authors within the Dominion Bureau of Statistics who have put forth extra 
effort in preparing their studies, and to a number of other members of DBS 
staff who have given assistance. The Census Monograph Programme is 
considered desirable not only because the analysis by the authors throws 
light on particular topics but also because it provides insight into the 
adequacy of existing data and guidance in planning the content and tabu- 
lation programmes of future censuses. Valuable help in designing the Pro- 
gramme was received from a committee of Government officials and uni- 
versity professors. In addition, thanks are extended to the various readers, 
experts in their fields, whose comments were of considerable assistance to 
the authors. 


Although the monographs have been prepared at the request of and 
‘published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, responsibility for the 
analyses and conclusions is that of the individual authors. 


DOMINION STATISTICIAN. 
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Preface 


| This is the first of two volumes comprising the 1961 Census Mono- 
graph on Migration in Canada. It is dedicated to the late Dr. Yoshiko 
Kasahara, who was responsible for the migration monograph until her 
untimely death. Through numerous conversations and discussions of 
papers, the present author was an active professional colleague of Dr. 
Kasahara. There was much common ground between our approach as to 
population studies, particularly in regard to the emphasis on social and 
economic correlates of demographic variables and on the use of mathematical 
tools as aids to substantive research. Without doubt, the basic ideas 
advanced in this volume are largely in keeping with the spirit of Dr. 
Kasahara’s thinking in regard to the analysis of migration. In addition, the 
author has used the unpublished ‘print-outs’ from the 1961 census tape 
files which Dr. Kasahara designed and requested for the monograph 
research, as well as some worksheets she processed from these unpublished 
census tabulations (many of the tables in Chapter Two are based on her 
worksheets). However, the design of the research on the data which she 
left and the preparation of manuscript are original. 


In the effort to bring this project to a rapid and successful conclusion, 
one aspect of the work (emphasizing demographic patterns) was taken over 
by Dr. M.V. George of DBS and will appear as a separate volume. Professors 
Marvin McInnis and Douglas Curtis were invited to assume authorship of 
the chapters analysing economic aspects of provincial migration dif- 
ferentials and of rural farm migration patterns (Chapters Five and Six). 
Later all three authors prepared detailed criticisms on each other’s drafts, 
which comments proved useful in eliminating any serious errors of inter- 
pretation that might have occurred. Of course, McInnis and Curtis are 
responsible only for those interpretations that appear in Chapters Five 
and Six, respectively. It is factual to add that they are not necessarily in 
agreement with statements made in other parts of the monograph, nor is the 
present author necessarily in agreement with everything they say. 


The purposes of this monograph are to describe and partially analyse 
some major features of the pattern of migration flow among Canadian regions, 
and to give an account of some of the ways in which migrants comprise a 
distinctive socio-economic segment of the Canadian population. The conduct 


of this work should make some contribution to the documentation an 
analysis of one of the important aspects of regional differentials in level 
of living and development. By pointing up some of the useful informatio 
that can be gleaned through synthesis of census statistics, the monograp 
should help to make these statistics more valuable to the Canadian public. 
The 1961 census statistics should be particularly interesting because, 
despite their limitations, they present snapshots of Canadian migration that 
are unprecedented in their scope, coverage and detail. It must be emphasized, 
however, that this work is not definitive, because very substantial additions” 
to the existing stock of Canadian migration statistics are needed for 
definitive analysis on the topics taken up here, but it is hoped that future | 
research on Canadian migration willfind in this volume a useful compendium 
of basic and relevant information. | 


The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance received fro 
Prof. J.W. Simmons, who read substantial sections of the manuscript. Als ; 
acknowledged with thanks is the co-operation from several sections an | 
staff members of the DBS inthe assembling and processing of data, including, | 
among others, the Central Programming Division, the Census Computing 
Pool under Mrs. Muriel Ellis, the Main Library under Mr. B.A. Ower, the 
Typing Pool under Mr. S. Bogé, Mrs. E.M. Baldwin, Miss D. Hamilton and 
Mrs. P. Hayes. A number of DBS summer students and Queen’s University | 
students and staff contributed to this work, including Mr. Peter Annis, | 
Miss Lucy Gorman, Mr. James Johnston, Mr. John Kelley, Mr. Richard Magid, | 
Mr. Charles Pye, Mr. Andrew Siggner and Miss Wynn Smith. The writer is 
also greatly indebted to Mrs. Frances Aubry who directed the author’s” 
supporting staff and made major contributions to the timely completion of 
the work; to the Year Book Staff, particularly the Assistant Director, 
Miss Margaret Pink, who undertook the task of finally editing the copy 
and seeing the manuscript through the press; and to Mr. Laurent Tessier 
of the DBS Drafting Unit under whose direction the charts were drawn. 
For permission to quote from copyrighted publications the author thanks the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 
Toronto, and the Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, Toronto. | 


The writers are solely responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
chapters or appendices they have drafted and for any blemishes of error or 
faulty judgement that may appear therein. 


Leroy O. Stone, , 
| 
Consultant on Demographic Research. 


OTTAWA, 1969 
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Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


This monograph attempts to describe and analyse partially some of 
the major patterns of migration in Canada. The work is based mainly on 
census Statistics, particularly those from the 1961 Census of Canada. With 
the aim of providing a major focus on regional differentials in migration 
flow, the monograph studies measures of migration rates for provinces, 
urban areas, rural farm areas, rural non-farm areas, metropolitan areas, and 
counties or census divisions. The analysis of these measures emphasizes 
economic aspects of areal differentials in migration ratios, and there is a 
complementary emphasis on the socio-economic characteristics of migrants. 
Thus, the general theme of this work can be said to be the regional pattern 
and socio-economic aspects of migration in Canada. A second volume’ 
(henceforth called ‘the companion volume’) will focus upon demographic 
aspects of migration in Canada. 


Three general purposes should be at least partly served by the chosen 
theme of this volume. First, the monograph should make some contribution 
to the documentation of one of the important aspects of regional differences 
in levels of living and development. This contribution should be particularly 
timely in view of the growing concern with persistent disparities in develop- 
ment among Canadian regions (cf. Economic Council of Canada, 1965, c. 5). 
Secondly, the monograph should demonstrate some of the ways in which 
census migration statistics are useful as symptoms and measures of 
economic conditions in Canadian communities. In so doing it should in- 
dicate to the public some of the ways in which important information about 
Canada may be gleaned by synthesizing census statistics. Thirdly, by 
working somewhat intensively with the migration data from the 1961 Census, 
the monograph may point up clearly certain limitations in the statistics and 
Some avenues toward improvement in future censuses of Canada. 


In order to achieve these purposes, the monograph is arranged into 
two parts—an entirely descriptive one and a partly analytical one. The 
entirely descriptive part is comprised of Chapters Two to Four. Chapter 
Two is largely a historical review of some of the major features of Canadian 


MIGRATION IN CANADA 


migration. It considers the patterns of migration streams and the temporal 
variation in migration ratios for provincial, urban and rural areas, serving 
as a background document for the remainder of the monograph. Relying 
mainly upon the 1961 Census data, Chapter Three describes some of the 
differentials among demographic and socio-economic groupings of population 
in regard to migration ratios, as well as selected socio-economic character- 
istics of migrants. Chapter Four focuses on a major highlight of recent 
migration trends in Canada—the flows to and from Census Metropolitan 
Areas. Not only are rates of migration described for the Census Metro- 
politan Areas but selected educational and occupational characteristics 
are considered for the migrants to and from these areas. In addition, some 
aspects of migration within Census Metropolitan Areas are reviewed. 


The more analytical part of this volume is comprised of Chapters Five 
to Eight. Chapter Five continues a long tradition in Canadian research by 
studying the provincial differentials in migration, focusing upon some 
economic aspects of these differentials. In recognition of the historic 
importance of agriculture and rural living in Canada, Chapter Six concen- 
trates upon measures of migration ratios for rural farm areas by province. It 
interprets the pattern of migration for such areas in terms of changes in the 
structure of the Canadian economy, and attempts to associate economic 
indicators with the migration ratios. Urban centres and counties or census 
divisions are the units of analysis in Chapters Seven and Eight, which 
attempt to show and interpret systematic association between areal variation 
in migration ratios and that among a number of economic and social indi- 
cators. 


Following the concluding remarks, there are several appendices, 
providing selected detailed tables, background information about the gather- 
ing and processing of migration statistics in the 1961 Census, and technical 
comments on some procedures used in this monograph. Many unpublished 
tables exist, most of them available at the cost of processing for release; 
requests concerning these tables should be sent to the author. 


1.2 THE IMPORTANCE OF MIGRATION STUDY 


Excellent comments on the importance of migration study have already 
been published (Thomas, 1938; Thomas, 1957; Bogue, Shryock and Hagood, 
1957; Bogue, 1959; Kuznets, 1964; and Lee, 1966, among others), and an 
effort to add to these comments is hardly worth its cost. However, points 
from these comments are summarized briefly here in order to outline a broad 
theoretical background for this monograph. 


Migration is relevant in many social, economic and political problems 
of Canada and thus it is not surprising to find a widespread interest in the 
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movement of the Canadian population among its various regions. Studies of 
economic growth, population composition and growth, fertility and mortality 
must frequently take migration into account. Persons and agencies con- 
cerned with social welfare have a strong interest in migration, since changes 
of residence are associated with the incidence of social problems in 
particular Canadian communities. 


Migration is an important symptom of economic and social conditions. 
It is connected with the changes in economic structure which tend to be con- 
centrated at particular points in the spatial distribution of economic activity. 
Bogue, 1959, p. 486, notes that ‘‘every region and every nation which has 
undergone extensive industrial development has simultaneously undergone a 
redistribution of its population’’. A basic reason for this observation has 
been given in a classic statement by Kuznets and Thomas, 1957, p. 2: 


technological change is usually specific, with differential impact upon 
sectors of the economy and upon economic opportunities in different parts of 
the country and, once started, it tends to proceed at a rapid pace. The rapidity 
and magnitude of the differential impacts that accompany modern economic 
growth are such that the vital processes of birth and death can play but a 
minor role in adjusting the distribution of populationto economic opportunities 
in different parts of the country. ... it is migration that must provide the main 
mechanics of adjustment... . 


In effecting the redistribution of population, migration influences the 
demographic and socio-economic composition of population in particular 
regions and thus influences their growth potential and the extent to which 
they experience certain social and economic problems. Kuznets, 1964, 
Pp. xxiii, neatly summarizes the case concerning the relevance of migration 
in the study of development: 


Internal migration and the redistribution of population by residence among 
various parts of the country are a major way in which people respond to 
changing economic opportunities emerging in the course of economic growth. 
Not all internal migration is in response to economic growth; and not all 
opportunities emerging in the course of growth require a shift of residence to 
be converted into realized economic advance. But migration induced by growth 
that promises greater opportunities has been sufficiently massive in the 
presently advanced countries to warrant the view that the relation between 
population redistribution and economic development is an important and 
indispersable link in the mechanism of modern economic growth. 


One aspect of the functions of migration in the mechanism of modern 
‘economic growth is its role in bringing about improved spatial allocation of 
skilled labour. As Bogue, 1959, The Free Press, p. 487, notes, ‘‘persons 
who possess or acquire special abilities are not necessarily born or edu- 
cated at the site where their talents are needed’’. By effecting the spatial 
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reallocation of skilled labour, migration contributes to the efficient use of 
human resources and to increased production from economic activity. 


Migration can be a manifestation of and a contributor to major social 
problems. As Bogue has pointed out, an extended drought or famine; the 
exhaustion of forest, mineral or agricultural resources; a sequence of un- 
favourable crop seasons; or continued social or political oppression can 
lead to large-scale migration from an area to other parts of the nation. 
Migrants displaced by unfavourable conditions tend to be in need of as- 
sistance from the communities through which they pass. At these commu- 
nities the migrants may create or contribute to social and economic tensions 
which can become great enough to require action by social welfare agencies 
and government. 


Migration is also an instrument for cultural change and for diffusion of 
new behaviour patterns and styles of living across several communities. In 
so functioning it becomes of interest to students of social change in local 
communities. 


In Summary, migration is an important component of population change, 
particularly when viewed from the standpoint of a local community. It is at | 
once an indicator and a generator of social and economic changes, altering 
the size and the demographic and socio-economic compositions of population. ; 
Through such alteration it influences the growth potential of a community © 
and the extent to which the community experiences certain social and 


economic problems. 


1.3 DATA SOURCES AND QUALITY | 


The migration statistics obtained in the 1961 Census were gathered 
through a 20 per cent sample of private households drawn in conjunction 
with the census. The procedures of sample selection, sample data proces- | 
Sing and estimation are referred to generally as the ‘‘1961 Population 
Sample’’ (see Appendix B for some details on the Sample). From the sample 
estimates various cross-tabulations (mostly unpublished) of population by 
migration status and other attributes were generated according to specifica- 
tions prepared by the late Dr. Kasahara. In attempting to complete the. 
migration monograph after her death, the author has worked with the tab-. 


ulations prepared according to those specifications. | 


Use is also made of net migration estimates derived by indirect 
methods (see Appendix C), these estimates requiring the merging of census 
and vital statistics. Occasionally, other non-census statistics (such as. 
Some income data in Chapters Five and Six and the information on road 
distances to metropolitan centres in Chapter Eight) are used to provide! 
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information needed in the analyses. The major source of data is the 1961 
Population Sample. 


Essentially, the migration data from the 1961 Population Sample are 
based upon the responses to a census question which, in effect, compares 
the respondent’s place of residence on June 1, 1956 with that on June 1, 
1961. For this reason the data may be said to refer to ‘‘five-year migration’? 
‘see Appendix B, Section B.2). Through this comparison of residence at two 
ooints in time, measures (in regard to five-year migration) may be made of the 
volumes of in- and out-migration for various areal units—the provinces, 
urban size groups (100,000 and over, 30,000-99,999, 10,000-29,999, and 
under 10,000), rural non-farm and farm within each province, and Census 
Metropolitan Areas along with their central cities and fringe areas. From 
these tabulations, in-, out- and net migration ratios may be calculated. 


The tabulations also classify the migrant population by type of move- 
ment — for example, intra-provincial and inter-provincial migration, movement 
from contiguous and non-contiguous provinces, movement from rural to rural, 
rural to urban, urban to rural, and urban to urban, etc. Such movement types 
are cross-tabulated with age, sex, marital status, schooling, origin, place of 
birth, labour force status, occupation and income. These cross-tabulations 
should be interpreted with caution, since the characteristics reported on the 
census date may not necessarily coincide with those at the time of migration. 
As indicators of migration differentials in demographic, social and economic 
characteristics, the results of these tabulations should be considered as 
approximations only. However, they throw some light on the potential 
implications of population movement for different parts of the country (see 
Chapter Three, Section 3.2, and Appendix B for further discussion on this 
point). 


| The available relevant information does not permit any comprehensive 
and concrete evaluation of the quality of the statistics used in this mono- 
graph. Appendix Tables B.1 to B.10 indicate much of the relevant data which 
the author has been able to assemble on this subject. This monograph is 
based on the principle that some useful information can be gleaned from 
faulty statistics through the exercise of informed judgement in the analysis 
of the statistics (see Appendix B, Section B.3 for further comment). The 
reader, on his part, should approach the statistics cautiously, tending to 
emphasize the general levels (rather than the exact values) of numbers and 
differences, and looking for systematic and recurrent patterns. Of course, 
the general levels and systematic patterns among numbers may be the 
results of substantial and persistent errors but one is generally less exposed 
to the distortion of error by emphasizing these aspects of statistics than 
the exact values of numbers. 
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1.4 SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 


Ideally, a migrant is a person who leaves one community and takes Fe 
residence in another. The term ‘‘migrant’’ should indicate a certain amount 
of pulling up of ‘roots’ from one socio-cultural milieu and transplanting them 
in another (cf. Bogue, 1959, p. 489, and Lee, 1966). However, the application 
of this term in a census poses a formidable problem in the delineation of — 
community boundaries. An admittedly poor solution is to use the boundaries, 
of municipalities, but this is the practical solution. Thus, for this census 
monograph, a migrant is a person who crosses a municipal boundary in the 
process of changing residence. The migrants are one sub-group of movers; 
the other movers are those whose residence changes do not take them, 
acroSs municipal boundaries. By ‘‘mobility’’ is meant any change of resi-| 
dence, while ‘‘migration’’ refers to those changes of residence that entail the | 
crossing of municipal boundaries. Despite the arbitrary nature of municipal) 
boundaries, the variation among municipal populations (in demographic, 
social and economic characteristics) is sufficiently strong and systematic. 
to suggest that it is correlated with the variation that might be observed 
among the populations of more carefully delineated communities. ! 


Two considerations were particularly influential in guiding the choice) 
of the municipality as the smallest areal unit for identification of migrants. | 
It was thought that, among the sub-provincial units, the municipality would 
be most likely to be accurately remembered by census respondents in report- | 
ing their 1956 place of residence. Secondly, it was thought that most moves | 
which involve the transplantation of ‘roots’ between two distinct communi- | 
ties are likely to be inter-municipal. Of course, a significant portion of 
inter-municipal moves may not involve such transplantation, but any choice | 
of community boundaries leads to problems in the treatment of those persons 
who make rather short moves just across the boundary lines. | 


} 


Given the choice of boundaries for identifying migrants, it is possible 
to identify two major directions of migration. For a given municipality, the 
in-migrants were comprised by its 1961 (June 1st) residents who resided 
elsewhere on June 1, 1956; its out-migrants were those who resided there on 
June 1, 1956 but were living elsewhere on June 1, 1961. The algebraic dif | 
ference (in-migrants minus out-migrants) between the two groups is called | 
net migration. The concept of net migration is purely mathematical (there is | 
no net migrant), but it is important as a measure of the shifts in population 
size and composition resulting directly from in-migration and out-migration. | 
The net migration ratio (net migration divided by population) is a measure of 
the intensity of such shifts in terms of their impact on population size. 

‘ 


It should always be remembered that the census statistics do no 
measure the total number of migrations between June 1, 1956 and June 1 
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1961. They fail to reflect the relevant data for persons who died after mi- 
grating (subsequent to June 1, 1956), for emigrants from Canada, and for the 
multiple moves of a given individual. for this reason, the term ‘five-year 
migration’’ will be used repeatedly in the text (see Appendix B, Section B.2 
for related comments). In her proposal for the migration monograph, 
the late Dr. Kasahara nicely summarized the conceptual problems associated 
with the gathering and analysing of the census migration statistics, and this 
summary is worth substantial quotation: 


Theoretically, migration is defined as a change in one’s community 
membership, involving not only a change in his usual place of residence but 
also significant alterations in his community ties and life conditions. Intra- 
community movements which usually entail little or no change in the social 
milieu are thus regarded as non-migratory, whereas most inter-community 
movements are migratory. There are, however, a number of borderline cases 
in which distinction between migratory and non-migratory movements tends to 
be blurred (e.g., itinerary salesmen, seasonal migratory labour, nomads, etc.). 
Change in community membership which forms the basis for the above defini- 
tion, moreover, is almost impossible to measure within the framework of the 
census. 


In the first place, no consensus exists upon the basic criteria for de- 
fining a population aggregate as a community. In the second place, measure- 
ment of change in one’s community membership is extremely difficult even 
when a specific definition of community is adopted, since a battery of elabo- 
rate and detailed rules should be established and applied rigorously to the 
collection and processing of the data required. For practical purposes it is 
necessary, for example, to determine clear-cut geographical boundaries which 
must be crossed before a given movement may be regarded as migration. The 
geographic boundaries of a ‘‘community’’, however, are not easy to identify, 
for they seldom coincide with the administrative or legal boundaries of a 
population settlement. Boundary changes over time, which are implicit in the 
very concept of community, present a further complication. 


In order to minimize such problems of measurement, the 1961 Census 
| adopted the definition of migration as a change inthe usual place of residence 
| across municipal boundaries between June 1, 1956 and June 1, 1961. This 
definition is quite arbitrary — merely a convenient approximation to the the~ 
oretical concept based on change in community membership. Although rela~ 
tively simple and easy to apply, it will put some non-migratory movers in the 
migrant category, while it will fail to include among migrants some who have 
actually undergone significant changes in community membership. 


Another problem of migration statistics from the 1961 Census is that 
practically all the characteristics of the population relate to the census date 
in 1961; hence migration differentials at the time of movement are not measur- 
able except in such constant characteristics as the sex. Even the age differ- 
entials in migration (measured in terms of age at the 1961 census date) would 
be subject to the mean error of two to three years with the maximum error up 
to five years, since migration could have taken place at any point over the 
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five-year interval. ‘‘Migration differentials’? as observed at the census date 
of 1961, therefore, should be examined with caution; they would yield little 
more than clues to the process of ‘‘selection’’ operating at the time of move- 
ment. Any change in social and economic characteristics of migrants as a 
‘“‘cause’’ of migration cannot be assessed; nor is it possible to detect migra- 
tion differentials that might emerge as the consequences of change in com- 
munity membership or of the process of assimilation of migrants into their 
new environments. A study of motivational factors in migration would also be 
completely out of the question as far as the census data are concerned. Nor 
would the census data permit any analysis of qualitative differences between 
migrant and non-migrant population, if there are any (e.g., intelligence, per- 
sonality adjustment, etc.). 


Thus, limitations imposed by the data themselves will restrict the scope 
of the study quite severely; many of the gaps in our knowledge of migration in 
this country will have to remain unfilled. It should also be noted that the 
paucity of historical data necessitates the adoption of a more exploratory ap- 
proach in this study than in some other fields of investigation where a con- 
siderable body of knowledge has already been accumulated and systematized, 
The study thus aims primarily at examining and ordering the facts that the 
available data unfold and suggesting a set of hypotheses to be tested in the 
future. Although attempts will be made to account for certain significant fea~ 
tures of migration in this country, an intensive analysis of the entire story of 
this complex phenomenon cannot be carried out without more analytical mater- 
ial than is available at present. 


1.5 SYNOPSIS OF MAIN FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


A summary of the main findings should, along with the Table of Con- 
tents, provide a comprehensive overview of this work. The following sum- 
mary should also be helpful to the reader who does not care to wade through 
the detailed discussion in particular Chapters. Of course a summary cannot 
recapitulate all the findings and discussions that may be of interest, and 
therefore it should not be taken as a substitute for the detailed discussion 
in each Chapter. 


1.5.1 EXTERNAL MIGRATION FLOWS PROMINENT IN CANADA'S HIS- 
TORY - Canada has had substantial streams of external migration throughout 
its history. For example, the total number of immigrant arrivals in the 1851- 
1961 period was more than one third, although less than one half, of the num- 
ber of births (to which immigrants contribute) in this period. The number of 
emigrants in the same period was roughly three quarters of the number of 
immigrants. Thus, the direct contribution of external migration (the difference 
between the numbers of immigrants and emigrants) was not impressive; how- 
ever, the indirect contribution from the offspring of immigrants cannot be 
ignored. The flows of immigration and emigration showed marked patterns of 
historical variation over the past century. In the period since the beginning 
of the Second World War, decennial immigration ratios showed an upward 
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trend while the decennial emigration ratios remained stable near a very low 
value. 


) 
Ht. 5.2 CENSUS STATISTICS SHOW ONTARIO AS PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL 
DESTINATION OF INTERCENSAL IMMIGRANTS SINCE 1921 — Since 1O71, 
‘Ontario was the most favoured province for intercensal immigrants to Canada. 
However, the Prairie Provinces (all three taken together) had a larger share 
than Ontario of these immigrants in 1911-21, and probably in 1901-11 as 
well (data are not available for 1901-11). Since 1921 the other three most 
favoured provinces were Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. Very little 
information is available on the provincial contributions to the volume of 
‘emigrants from Canada. 


A.5.3 INTERNAL FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION RATIOS HIGHEST FOR THE 
WESTERN AND MARITIME PROVINCES — The internal migration streams 
are very much larger than the external ones (immigrants and emigrants). The 
‘Canadian population is in a perpetual state of flux as people change resi- 
dence from one location to another. Among provinces, the largest volumes of 
‘migration flow usually have been observed for the provinces with the largest 
populations (particularly Ontario). However, the migration ratios, calculated 
to partially eliminate the influence of population size, tend to be highest 
for the western and Maritime Provinces. The migration ratios suggest that 
the impact of inter-provincial migration on provincial population size and 
composition has been highest in these provinces. 


KU5.4 FLOWS WITHIN MAJOR EASTERN AND WESTERN HALVES OF 
‘CANADA TEND TO DOMINATE THE PATTERN OF INTER-PROVINCIAL 
‘MIGRATION STREAMS — Each province sends its out-migrants to several 
different provinces, depending on their proximity, population sizes and 
‘socio-economic attributes. Ontario was clearly the favourite provincial 
destination for the five-year out-migrants from Quebec and the eastern prov- 
‘inces. Quebec was the most favoured destination for the five-year out- 
‘migrants from Ontario. The other five-year out-migrants from Quebec and the 
‘eastern provinces remained east of Ontario for the most part. Following 
‘Quebec, British Columbia was the most favoured destination for the five- 
year out-migrants from Ontario. The five-year out-migrants from the western 
provinces were heavily concentrated among destinations west of Quebec 
Province. Only for Manitoba was a non-western province (Ontario) the most 
favoured destination of five-year out-migrants originating in the west. Rela- 
tive to population size, the inter-provincial migration streams were small; 
for no stream was the volume as large as two per cent of the average of the 


‘sending and receiving populations. 


( 
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Ji.5.5 GROSS INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION RATIOS HIGHEST FOR 
WESTERN AND MARITIME PROVINCES — The rate of population turnover 

through five-year migration, as reflected by the gross migration ratio, was, 

highest in the western and Maritime Provinces. Much lower rates were shown. 

for Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario, although the absolute sum of in- 

migrants and out-migrants was highest by far in Ontario. | 


fi-5-6 PROVINCIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN NET INTERNAL MIGRATION — 
In general, the 1961 Population Sample data indicate systematic, although 
not large, provincial differentials in the net inter-provincial five-year migra- 
tion. The provinces that enjoyed the highest levels of income, modernization 
and economic growth in recent decades (Ontario, British Columbia and 
Alberta) were the only ones sustaining net gains in the 1956-61 five-year 
migration; the provinces that had the highest concentrations of work force in 
primary activities had the sharpest net losses in the 1956-61 five-year 
migration ratios. 


\/ 1.5.7 HISTORICALLY PERSISTENT PATTERN OF PROVINCIAL DIFFER- 
ENTIALS IN NET INTERCENSAL MIGRATION — A distinct pattern of pro- 
vincial differentials in net migration ratios may be observed over the decades 
since 1871. Only Ontario and British Columbia showed any tendency toward 
consistent net gains through migration, and this tendency was stronger for 
British Columbia than for Ontario. Since the Second World War, Alberta 
joined Ontario and British Columbia as the three provinces with substantial 
net migration gains. Along with the other Prairie Provjnces, Alberta had 
very high net migration ratios in the early decades of the current century 
and had marked net losses in the relatively depressed 1931-41 decade. With 
the exception of the 1871-1901 period, Quebec showed relatively low net 
migration ratios in the various decades; in the three decades from 1871 to 
1901, Quebec sustained substantial net migration losses. A consistent 
pattern of decennial net migration losses throughout the 1871-1961 period 
was shown by the Maritime region. 


1.5.8 IN-MIGRATION RATIOS HIGHEST FOR RURAL NON-FARM AREAS, 
OUT-MIGRATION RATIOS HIGHEST FOR LOWEST URBAN SIZE GROUPS — 
Among four selected urban size groups and two rural categories, the 1956 -61 
five-year in-migration ratio was highest for the rural non-farm category and 
for the 1,000-9,999 urban size group; one fifth of the population in these 
two groups consisted of 1956-61 migrants. The five-year out-migration ratio 
was greatest for the lowest urban size groups (1,000-9,999 and 10,000- 
29,999) and for the rural farm population. 


e 
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1.5.9THE RELATIVELY LARGE INTERNAL MIGRATION STREAMS WERE 
INTER-URBAN, NOT RURAL-URBAN — Felative to the size of the urban 
population, neither the rural-to-urban nor the urban-to-rural five-year migra- 
tion streams were particularly significant. However, the urban-to-rural 
streams generated high in-migration ratios for rural non-farm areas, while 
the rural-to-urban flows involved relatively high out-migration ratios for 
rural farm areas. Out-migrants from urban areas predominantly chose desti- 
‘nations in other urban areas, and the tendency was evident even after the 
concentration of the 1956 population in urban areas was taken into account. 
‘Among the selected urban size groups, the 100,000 and over group was most 
favoured as a destination for five-year migrants, even after the concentration 
of 1956 population in this size group was taken into account. 


1.5.10 NEARLY ONE HALF OF THE SAMPLE RESIDED IN A DIFFERENT 
HOUSE FIVE YEARS BEFORE THE CENSUS — Although this volume is 
‘concerned almost entirely with inter-municipal moves, there is some interest 
in the mobility rates reflecting changes of residence within the same muni- 
cipality as well as inter-municipal moves. Canada had a high mobility ratio 
from the 1956-61 five-year moves. Among the reporting population (see 
Appendix B, Section B.1) in 1961, some 44 per cent lived in a different 
house five years before. The corresponding ratios for the urban and rural 
populations were 50 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. Furthermore, the 
ratio tended to increase with the size of urban place, as judged by broad 
urban size-group statistics. Finally, distance impedes mobility (as is well 
known) for the intra-municipal movers greatly exceeded the intra-provincial 
(inter-municipal) movers, who in turn greatly exceeded the inter-provincial 
migrants. 


W5.11 MIGRANTS SHOW A DISTINCTIVE PATTERN OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS — The five-year migration data suggest 
that migrants form a distinctive segment of the Canadian population in 
tegard to their social and economic characteristics. Among language and 
religious groups, five-year migration ratios were highest for the English- 
speaking Protestants and the five-year migrants were most likely to be 
Fnglish-speaking Protestants. The data suggest that the five-year migrants 
had a heavier weighting among the higher levels of educational attainment 
and of occupational skill than did the general population of similar age. 
Relatively low migration ratios were shown for Jewish persons and French- 
speaking Roman Catholics, among language-religion groups, and by those 
with elementary education and low-skilled occupation. 


1.5.12 CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS SHOW HIGH IN-MIGRATION 
RATIOS, BUT WITH MARKED VARIATION — Taken as a group, the Census 
Metropolitan Areas (MAs) had a net gain from 1956-61 five-year migration, 
| 
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while the non-metropolitan areas had a net loss. The differential between 
these two groups of areas was less sharp in regard to in-migration and out 
migration ratios. The in-migration ratios were highest for the MAs of Calgary, 
Edmonton, London, Ottawa, Kitchener and Halifax. The out-migration ratios. 
were highest (in absolute value) for the MAs of Halifax, Calgary, noo 
Sudbury, London and Winnipeg. 


1.5.13 A DISPROPORTIONATELY LARGE SHARE OF THE FIVE-YEAR 
MIGRANTS TO A GIVEN MA CAME FROM NON-METROPOLITAN URBAN 
AREAS — For each MA, slightly less than one half of the five-year in- 
migrants came from urban areas outside of other MAs, while only one fourth 
of the 1956 population (residing outside the relevant MA) resided in such 
urban areas. This finding probably reflects the relatively longer distances 
among MAs, so that the attraction of a given MA upon the potential in- 
migrants was more effective when exerted upon the nearer non-MA areas 
than upon other MAs. 


The MAs having the largest percentages of in-migrants coming from 
other MAs are located in Ontario and British Columbia (Victoria, Hamilton, 
‘loronto, Ottawa, Windsor, London, Vancouver and Kitchener). The MAs 
having higher-than-average distances to their nearest MA-neighbours tend to 
show the low values on the percentage of in-migrants who resided in other 
MAs in 1956. The MAs with the highest percentages of in-migrants who 
resided in rural areas in 1956 were Winnipeg, St. John’s, Saint John, Quebec, 
Edmonton and Halifax. 


1.5.14 HIGHER-THAN-AVERAGE LEVELS OF EDUCATION AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SKILL SHOWN FOR THE STREAMS INVOLVING MAs — The five- 
year migrants to MAs had higher levels of education than the non-migrant 
residents of the MAs, in similar sex and age groups. The relatively high 
mean level of education among the in-migrants to the 1961 MAs (as compared 
with the five-year non-migrants) is largely accounted for by the in-migrants 
from other MAs. The in-migrants from other MAs had considerably higher 
levels of education than did the in-migrants from non-MA areas. 


Roughly similar educational distributions are shown by the in-migrants 
to MAs coming from non-MA areas and by the out-migrants from MAs going to 
non-MA areas. The mean level of educational attainment was just slightly 
higher among those leaving MAs (for non-MA residence) than for those enter- 
ing MAs (from non-MA residence). In turn, the latter group was also better 
educated by 1961 than were the migrants between non-MA areas. 


Thus, the following four migration streams are ranked from highest to 
lowest in regard to the mean level of educational attainment: (1) inter-MA 
migrants, (2) MA-to-non-MA migrants, (3) non-MA-to-MA migrants, and (4) 
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inter-non-MA migrants. This rank ordering may not be Surprising when 
consideration is taken of the relatively long distances separating MAs, and 
the concentration in MAs of higher education facilities and of jobs requiring 
higher-level skills. 


The per cent of the male labour force in professional occupations was 
higher for the in-migrants to MAs than for the whole labour force of the MAs. 
‘This statement held true in each of three selected age groups. As with 
education, the differential between the in-migrants and the total male labour 
force in the per cent of professionals was much more due to the in-migrants 
from other MAs than to in-migrants from non-MA areas. In each of the select- 
ed age groups the percentage in the professional occupation group was 
‘markedly higher among the in-migrants from other MAs than among the in- 
‘migrants from non-MA areas. For example, among the highly mobile males 
aged 25 - 34 (as of 1961), the per cent of professionals among in-migrants to 
MAs was almost ten points higher for those coming from other MAs than for 
those coming from non-MA areas. 


| ‘thus, selecting the MAs, other urban and other rural areas as three 
broad nodes for migration streams, it is found that the greatest concentration 
‘in higher levels of education and occupational skills is observed in the 
inter-metropolitan streams. This tendency is sharp and systematic over 
ious age groups of the male labour force. In addition, the other streams 
‘in which MAs form either origins or destinations have much larger concen- 
trations of the higher levels of education and occupational skills than the 
‘streams among non-metropolitan origins and destinations. The streams 
involving MAs (at origin or at destination) are the largest in volume among 
‘the three broad nodes. Therefore, it is clear that the migrants with higher 
level education and skills move primarily among MAs and, secondarily, 
‘between MAs and non-MA areas. The major sources of such migrants to non- 
(MA areas are the MAs, and the major destinations of such migrants from 
mon-MA areas are again the MAs. In short, the MAs are of immense impor- 
tance among nodes in the internal migration of persons at the higher educa- 


tional and occupational skill levels. 


1105.15 LARGE INTRA-METROPOLITAN POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 
AT THE EXPENSE OF THE INCORPORATED CENTRAL CITIES — Both 
central city and MA ‘ring’ had substantial rates of in-migration from outside 
the MA, but the central city had much higher relative out-migration losses 
(to areas beyond the MA boundaries) than did the ring. Thus, the result of 
‘the migration into and out of the MA was a net loss to the central city and a 
net gain to the ring. This differential in net migration showed up even more 


‘sharply in the intra-metropolitan migration. 
i 
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The data permit for the first time a breakdown of the well-known cen- 
tral city-ring differentials in net migration, at least for the 1956-61 period 
Both the central cities and the MA rings tended to have substantial in- 
migration ratios for persons coming from outside the MAs, but the central 
cities failed to have significant in-migration ratios among the intra-metro- 
politan migrants. That is, the stream of migrants from the ring of an MA to 
the central city of an MA was very weak relative to the size of the central 
city population. Thus, the in-migrants to the central city were mostly per- 
sons coming from outside the MA. The ring, on the other hand, had signifi- 
cant in-migration ratios both from outside the MA and from the central city 
of the same MA. As regards out-migration to destinations outside the MA, 
the central city was the major contributor. 


1.5.16 SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN CENTRAL INCOR.- 
PORATED CITY AND MA RING AFFECTED BY POPULATION REDISTRI- 
BUTION — The intra-metropolitan redistribution of population generated by 
the 1956-61 five-year migration affected the differences between central 
city and ring in population composition as well as in size. The impact on 
population composition involved social and economic as well as demogra- 
phic factors. Generally, the net effect of this redistribution was to raise the 
levels of education and occupational skills in the ring and to lower it in the 
central city. As regards demographic differentials, the redistribution tended 
to increase the proportion of married persons in the ring while lowering it in 
the central city. 


1.5.17 DIFFERENTIALS AMONG MAJOR REGIONS IN DECENNIAL NET 
MIGRATION CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH THE VARIATION IN REGIONAL 
INCOME? — In a review of the pattern of decennial net migration ratios for 
provinces and major regions, it is found that regional net migration in Canada 
has generally been closely related to the relative levels of regional income, 
so that in a rough way it is easy to find support for an economic interpreta: 
tion of regional migration. A concise way to consider the relationships 
between regional net migration and levels of income per capita is through 
the rank correlations of the two. In the various decades relatively high 
Spearman rank correlation coefficients are observed between provincial net 
migration of males 20-44 years of age and levels of participation income 


per capita. The only exception to that generalization is the decade of the 
1930s. 


Another indicator of economic opportunities is the extent of structural 
change that a region is undergoing, particularly the shift of workers from 
predominantly rural occupations, such as farming and fishing, to predomi- 
nantly urban occupations. The marked shift of workers out of rural occupa- 
tions, or ‘agriculture’, into ‘industrial’ occupations is widely agreed to be 
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‘one of the prominent features of economic development. Except during the 
‘early period of western settlement, the extent of the shift of workers from 
-agticulture to industrial occupations might be taken as an indicator of 
changing economic opportunities. 


The use of ‘industrialization’ as a measure of economic opportunity 
“might take either of two forms. The best opportunities may be expected to 
lie in those regions that, at the beginning of the decade under consideration, 
have the highest proportions of their workers in non-agricultural occupations. 
\Alternatively, one might expect the rate of growth of employment in non- 
agricultural occupations over the course of the decade to be a better indica- 
‘tor. Both measures of industrialization have a weaker association with net 
“migration than do relative levels of income; and it is only after the period 
of settlement that relationships are obtained between migration and indus- 
trialization that come anywhere near being significant. In the early period it 
is known that the attractive opportunities lay in the western provinces which 
were predominantly agricultural, and in agriculture itself. In only two de- 
cades, 1931-41 and 1941-51, was migration fairly strongly correlated with 
| the proportion of the work force in non-agricultural occupations at the 
beginning of the decade. 


A518 A MEASURE OF THE PRESSURE OF NATURAL INCREASE UPON 
‘LABOUR SUPPLY IS ASSOCIATED WITH PROVINCIAL LEVELS OF NET 
‘MIGRATION — It is widely recognized that there have been pronounced 
differences among Canadian provinces in rates of natural increase of popu- 
lation. These probably entail varying degrees of pressure on labour supply 
among the provinces, and it would seem that in Canada regional differences 
in the pressure of labour supply provide a useful supplement to income 
differentials in an explanation of migration. Economic opportunities in one 
‘province may be less promising than elsewhere because of past population 
increases and greater competition in the labour market from new entrants. 
Moreover, the extent of this sort of population pressure may have varied 
‘over time in the several provinces so that the effects of labour supply may 
have varied from decade to decade. An indicator of prospective pressure 
from new entrants into the labour market would be the ratio of males 10-19 
years of age to total male workers at the beginning of the decade. These 
ratios for Canadian provinces show a marked degree of variation. Even 
otherwise rather similar provinces have substantial differences in the rela- 
‘tive magnitudes of the potential increase in the supply of labour. In 1951, 
for example, the ratio for Saskatchewan was at least nine per cent above 
that of either Alberta or Manitoba. 


| In half of the decades under consideration the negative rank correlation 
between this ratio and provincial net migration rates was significant. In one 
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; 


other decade (1941-51) the correlation fell only slightly short of such. 
significance. Of the two decades for which there was no significant correla- 
tion, one was the first decade of the century when the locations of demands, 
for labour were changing so dramatically that the influence of any supply 
variable would surely have been swamped. The other decade was 1931-41, 
the depression decade for which neither income differentials nor labour 
supply provides a good explanation of the pattern of migration. 


J.5.19 NET INTERCHANGES OF 1956-61 FIVE-YEAR MIGRANTS AMONG 
PAIRS OF PROVINCES ARE SYSTEMATICALLY ACCOUNTED FOR INA 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS — Seven explanatory variables reflecting factors 
such as income, unemployment, population size, distance, and information 
flows account for more than 80 per cent of the variance in the net inter- 
change of five-year migrants among 21 pairs of major regions. Among the 
seven variables, those indicating income, information flows and distance 
were the most important in this finding. 


1.5.20 FOR MALES IN FOUR SELECTED AGE GROUPS, THE REGRESSION 
MODEL WORKS BEST WITH THOSE AGED 35 AND OVER — Reasonably 
strong confirmation of the regression model is observed for males in the 35- 
and-over age group (as of 1961). The poorest ‘fits’ were obtained for the age 
group 25-34, which includes the peak ages of migration. These results may 
reflect substantial errors in the basic statistics (particularly in view of the 
small sample sizes in several of the cells of the inter-provincial migration 
matrix) but, if fairly accurate, they would indicate a need for a re-thinking 
on the kinds of models needed to account for the migration of the important 
25-34 age group. 


1.5.21 RESPONSE OF MIGRATION TO REGIONAL EARNINGS DIFFEREN- 
TIALS VARIES SYSTEMATICALLY WITH AGE — The net migration (be- 
tween pairs of major regions) data suggest that, moving from the younger to 
the older age groups, there is a decreasing response of migration to a given 
earnings differential between the two relevant regions. A decreasing res- 
ponse by age is also observed with the lengthening of the distance between 
the two regions. 


1.5.22 THE ECONOMIC MODEL APPEARS TO WORK DIFFERENTLY 
AMONG WORKERS WITH DIFFERENT AGE AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN- 
MENT — The economic model appears to provide a much better explanation 
of the migration of persons with only elementary school education than it 
does of persons with secondary schooling. The close fit for males aged 35 
and over with elementary schooling is striking. The very simple model that 
is used accounts for a large proportion of the variation in migration. The 
deterrent effect of distance is high and the reaction to earnings differentials 
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is fairly strong. On the other hand, the migration of the same age group with 
secondary schooling is very weakly related to differential wage earnings. 
‘The regression coefficient for the earnings variable is of doubtful signifi- 
cance. Distance performs a little better than this variable and appears to 
constitute less of a deterrent for the better educated than for those with 
only elementary school education. But for the group with secondary school- 
ing the model accounts for a very much smaller share of over-all variation. 


1.5.23 THE MIGRATION EXPERIENCE OF RURAL FARM AREAS RE. 
‘FLECTS STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY — fural farm migra- 
tion flows may be regarded as part of the process of growth and structural 
change in the economy, a process that occurs as variations in the rate of 
growth of demand for the outputs of different sectors in the economy create 
‘sectoral variations in levels of income and economic opportunity. The rural 
farm population responds to increased incomes and opportunities in the non- 
farm areas by relocating to non-farm areas; however, provincial variations 
in the magnitude of the response appear to depend partly on socio-cultural 
and demographic factors. In the 1956-61 period, rural farm areas sustained 
substantial net migration losses due to high rates of out-migration and to 
low rates of in-migration. 


es .2.4 HIGH LEVELS OF NET MIGRATION LOSSES ARE SHOWN FOR 
‘RURAL FARM AREAS IN THE 1956-61 INTERNAL MIGRATION — High 
‘net migration losses (relative to the rural farm population size) were sus- 
‘tained by rural farm areas in the various provinces, particularly British 
‘Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Underlying the pattern of net 
losses are high out-migration ratios and low in-migration ratios for the rural 
farm areas. Expressed as a percentage of the 1956 farm population, the intra- 
provincial out-migration from rural farm areas exceeded 10 per cent in British 
‘Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and New Brunswick and was close to 10 per 
cent in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The highest five-year 
in-migration ratios to rural farm areas were shown by British Columbia, 
Ontario and Alberta. 


1.5.25 OUT-MIGRANTS FROM RURAL FARM AREAS SHOW HIGHER 
SCHOOLING LEVELS THAN THE REMAINING RURAL FARM POPULA- 
TION — Out-migrants from rural farm areas were generally better educated 
‘by 1961 than the residents of rural farm areas in similar sex and age groups. 
This differential appears more sharply among the inter-provincial than among 
‘the intra-provincial migrants. Compared with the 1961 non-farm population, 
inter- -provincial out-migrants from rural farm areas had higher levels of 
education while the intra-provincial out-migrants from rural farm areas had 


lower levels of education. 
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1.5.26 OCCUPATIONAL SELECTIVITY AMONG MALE OUT-MIGRANTS 
FROM RURAL FARM AREAS VARIES BETWEEN INTER-PROVINCIAL. 
AND INTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRANTS — In terms of the occupations report- 
ed for 1961, the male inter-provincial out-migrants from rural farm areas 
tended to be concentrated in particular occupation groups to a greater extent 
than the intra-provincial out-migrants. The former set of rural farm out-| 
migrants tended to be more heavily concentrated among professional, tech- 
nical, service and recreation occupations than was the whole male labour 
force in the areas of destination (non-farm areas). In comparison with this 
labour force, the male intra-provincial out-migrants from rural farm areas 
tended to show a higher concentration in ‘blue collar’ occupations. This 
differential partly reflects the finding that the male inter-provincial rural 
farm migrants were generally more highly educated and younger than their 
intra-provincial counterparts. 


1.5.27 THE 1956-61 RURAL FARM MIGRATION RATIOS ARE ROUGHLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH PROVINCIAL LEVELS OF PER CAPITA INCOME — 
Using average figures for groups of provinces, some associations with the 
provincial levels of per capita income are observed for the rural farm migra- 
tion ratios but the pattern of association varies among migration streams 
according to their types and directions. Generally, the rural farm in-migration 
ratios vary positively with the provincial agricultural income per capita. 
‘The level of non-agricultural income at the non-farm destination varies 
positively with the inter-provincial migration from rural farm areas. The 
intra-provincial out-migration fails to show a similar pattern of association, 
suggesting a decrease in the importance of income benefit factors as migra- 
tion distance decreases. 


1.5.28 FIVE-YEAR IN-MIGRATION RATIOS ARE SYSTEMATICALLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH A NETWORK OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INDICA- 
TORS FOR URBAN COMPLEXES — Using selected attributes of urban 
complexes* in 1961, a systematic pattern of association is found between a 
number of economic and social indicators (taken simultaneously) and the 
1956 -61 in-migration ratio. This association is consistent with the expecta- 
tion that the inter-urban differentials in in-migration rates are connected 
with those in economic and social factors. Indicators reflecting modernity 
of economic structure and income are important in accounting for the asso- 
ciation among the MAs and MUAs, while indicators reflecting specialization 
in tertiary industries* and the intensity of trading activity* are the prominent 
ones among the remaining urban complexes. 


1.5.29 AMONG URBAN COMPLEXES AND COUNTIES OR CENSUS DIVI- 
SIONS, 1951-61 NET MIGRATION RATIOS ARE SYSTEMATICALLY AS- 
SOCIATED WITH MEASURES OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FACTORS AT 
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, THE BEGINNING OF THIS DECADE — A complex of social and economic 
factors reflecting 1951 levels and 1941-51 changes is systematically cor- 
_telated with the net migration ratio in the following decade (1951-61). The 
_ degree of multiple correlation is moderately high, particularly among the 
_ counties or census divisions. 


In statistical contribution to this correlation, apparently dcasontes 


' factors were particularly prominent and the findings suggest the following 
_ interpretative hypotheses. Over the 1941-51 decade, Canada underwent rapid 
_ structural changes highlighted by the decline of primary activities and the 
' growth of manufacturing, sales and services. The rapidly growing economic 
sectors were spatially concentrated in certain regions of Canada and these 
' regions thus had unusually large increases in the economic opportunities 
that attract migrants. These regions would be most effective in attracting 
and retaining migrants in the 1951-61 decade, barring strong counteracting 
forces. These forces did not develop because the 1951-61 decade saw a 
| continuation of the basic economic trends of the 1941-51 period. Among the 
counties or census divisions, the major relevant shifts probably involved 
the decline of agriculture and advances in urbanization, manufacturing and 
and tertiary activity. In regard to the urban complexes, the major relevant 
shifts probably involved the degree of increase in the performance of metro- 
politan functions, which spurred the demand for a more highly educated and 
professional work force and pushed specialization in activities like whole- 
sale trade, business and financial services. 


The findings summarized above should serve to indicate the usefulness 
of the census statistics as sources of information about the flows of popula- 
_ tion among the various regions of Canada. These statistics serve to docu- 
ment the significant associations between the migration experience of a 
_ Canadian community and its socio-economic conditions, and indicate that a 
comparison of migration rates for Canadian regions usefully reflects their 
relative economic experiences. The census statistics are clearly one type 
of migration data, and a thorough study of this subject requires resort to 
other types as well. It is hoped that the following discussion will contribute 
to the background of basic information needed to design such a study. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


* This volume is being prepared by Dr. M. V. George of the Census Division, 
DBS. 


? The material in Sections 1.5.17 to 1.5.24 is drawn, often verbatim, from the 
texts of Chapters Five and Six which are under the authorship of McInnis and Curtis, 
respectively. 
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2 An urban complex is a Census Metropolitan Area, or a Census Major Urban 
Area, or an incorporated urban centre (outside of the MAs or MUAs), In this analysis, 


only urban complexes of at least 10,000 in population are considered. For discus- | 


sion of the relevant census definitions, see 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, pp. 2-1 — 
Deo By 


“For clarification, see Appendix E, Section E.2. 
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Chapter Two 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF 
CANADIAN MIGRATION SINCE 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Migration is one of the most important topics in the study of any 
society. The pattern of the movement of people over space and among time 
periods provides useful reflections of economic and social conditions and 


_ changes. Perpetual migrational flows of people seem to be characteristic of 


the history of Canada. These flows show distinct patterns in their regional 
distribution, in their trends and fluctuations over historical periods, and in 
the characteristics of persons most likely to be migrants. This Chapter 


_ provides a brief review of some of these major patterns in Canadian migra- 


tion and serves as an introduction to the more detailed discussions in the 
following Chapters. 


Human migration is a prominent feature of history. It would appear that 


human populations persist in being footloose, as they persist in having 


children, and Canada is no exception to this tendency. This perpetual migra- 
tion occurs as individual response to changes in the life cycle,’ or in indi- 


vidual efforts to maintain or improve the standard of living, to find a more 
| congenial social or physical milieu, or simply to satisfy a desire for a 


change of scene. In the process of migration, people form streams of migra- 


tion — a_stream being a group of migrants who share common areas of origin 
and destination. The pattern of the various streams reflects differences 
among the population centres (the origins and destinations) in regard to 


those attributes of areas that influence migration decisions; this pattern is 


a definite clue to some of the spatial aspects of a country’s economy, social 
structure _and demographic structure. The migration streams also generate 
net shifts in population (inflows minus outflows) at each locality, and these 


net shifts are important in the demographic and economic growth prospects 


of the locality. 


The following Sections contain a historical review of some of the 


| major Canadian migration streams and of the net population shifts they 
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generated. In conducting this review it is a practical necessity to confine 
the choice of areal units to those for which census statistics are usually 


tabulated. Although these areal units are far from ideal, they do reflect | 
social economic and demographic differentials of some substantive interest. — 


The areal units chosen are mainly Canada as a whole, provinces, counties 


or census divisions, urban centres (as delineated by DBS for the 1961 


Census), and Census Metropolitan Areas. 


2.1 EXTERNAL FLOWS FOR CANADA 


2.1.1 HISTORICAL PATTERN — Prominent among migration streams in 
Canada’s history are those that have flowed into and out of the country. 
Indeed ‘openness’’ to international migration, viewed in the context of the 
past three centuries, is one of the important facts of Canada’s history. 


The population of Canada grew from a few thousand in 1666 to over 
18,000,000 in 1961. In almost every decade of this period Canada was 
entered by immigrants and left by emigrants.* Official immigration statistics 
indicate that more than 8,000,000 immigrants came to Canada in the 110 
years from 1851 to 1961 and in the same period more than 6,000,000 emi- 
grants were estimated to have left Canada (Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, 
Table 3.1). The number of immigrants entering Canada was more than one 
third the number of births in Canada over the 1851-1961 period (Camu, 
Weeks and Sametz, 1964, Table 3.1); this number of births, about 24,000,000, 
included births contributed by immigrants. Although the vast majority of 
these immigrants were natives of the British Isles and Europe, Canada 
received only a small share of the total number of emigrants from Europe 
over the 1851-1961 period (Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, p. 58), the 
remainder going mainly to other parts of the Western Hemisphere, particular- 
ly to the United States. 


The direct contribution of external migration (all immigrants minus all 
emigrants)to the growth of the Canadian population has been relatively small 
due to the large number of persons who have left Canada during the past 
century. It seems that a major portion of these emigrants were former immi- 
| grants (cf. Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, p. 58; Hurd, 1943, p. 6). As late 
as the 1951-61 decade, for example, over 70 per cent of the estimated emi- 

grants (who did not return within the decade) from Canada were persons born 
| outside of Canada (Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, p. 58). 


Over the course of the twentieth century, emigration of native Cana- 
dians has shown a downward trend, both in its absolute volume andits size 
relative to the Canadian population. In the past three decades, the Canadian- 
born population of the United States, by far the main destination of the 
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Canadian emigrants, has declined steadily (Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964 
p. 58). Using Canadian and United States census data, Buckley, 1963, if 
21, has estimated that around 1871 the United States contained over 80 per 
cent of the Canadians residing outside their province of birth. By 1961 this 
percentage had fallen to a figure of slightly more than 30 per cent. 


Marked historical fluctuations have been shown by Canadian immigra- 
tion and emigration; it seems that the flows into and out of Canada have 
been characterized by prominent waves over time. Up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, three major immigration waves may be identified. The 
first took place in the latter part of the seventeenth century, providing a 
few thousand additions to a very small population. The second wave was 
mainly that of the Loyalist immigration about 1783, which was focused upon 
the Maritimes, the Eastern Townships and Upper Canada. The third major 
immigration wave in the first half of the nineteenth century followed the 
economic contraction in Europe which was highlighted by the Irish potato 


' famine. This wave lasted to the early 1850s (cf. Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 


1964, pp. 56-57). 


For the period since 1851, decennial data on immigration have been 
provided by Camu, Weeks and Sametz 1964, Table 3.1, based largely on 
official immigration statistics. Chart 2.1 shows these data as immigration 
ratios (for each decade the immigration is divided by the mean of the initial 
and terminal populations). The immigration ratios reached their highest peak 
of 25 per cent in the 1901-11 decade, the most prominent intercensal period 
in the settlement of Western Canada. Before that decade the immigration 
ratios exceeded 10 per cent in 1851-61 and 1881-91 only, and since that 
decade this figure was surpassed in 1911-21 and 1921-31 only. From its 
lowest point (since 1851) of one per cent in 1931-41 the immigration ratio 
showed an upward trend to 1961. Despite the well-known upsurge of immi- 
gration to Canada in the 1950s, the immigration ratio for 1951-61 was less 
than those shown in five of the other 10 decades since 1851. 


The estimates of emigration ratios (Chart 2.1), which reflect mainly 
the emigrants who did not return to Canada within a given decade, also show 
marked fluctuations since 1851-61. On the whole, the fluctuations in immi- 
gration and in emigration ratios both reflect rough similarities in histor- 
ical timing between immigration and emigration waves. There are two 
marked divergences from a pattern of similarity in the timing of the decen- 
nial immigration and emigration ratios (Chart 2.1). Twice since 1851-61 a 
peak in the emigration ratio lagged one decade behind a peak in the immi- 
gration ratio (see the immigration ratio peaks of 1851-61 and 1901-11). 
The second divergence is that between the stability of the intercensal emi- 
gration ratio (near three per cent) in the past three decades and the upward 
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trend of the immigration ratio since 1931-41. It should be noted that these | 
divergences may be distorted to an unknown degree by the fact that the emi- _ 
gration series (unlike the immigration series) does not include the emigrants _ 
who leave and return to Canada within a given decade, whereas the immigra- — 
tion series measures all immigrant arrivals within each decade. 


CHART-2.1 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION RATIOS’, 
CANADA, 1851-61 TO 1951-61 


IMMIGRATION 


EMIGRATION 


igsi-ig6!| | ie7i-ie8i | egi-i9oi | 9-921 | 1931-1941 | 1951-1961 
1861-1871 1881-1891 1901-1911 1921-1931 1941-1951 


INTERCENSAL PERIODS 
° Ratio is 100 times intercensal immigration(emigration) divided by the mean of the beginning-of-decade 
and end-of-decade populations. 
Source: Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, Table 3.1. 


In sum, Canada has had substantial streams of external migration 
throughout its history. For example, the total number of immigrant arrivals 
in the 1851-1961 period was more than one third, although less than one 
half, the number of births (to which immigrants contributed) in this period. 
The number of emigrants in the same period was roughly three quarters of 

the number of immigrants. Thus, the direct contribution of external migration 

(the difference between the numbers of immigrants and emigrants) was not 
| impressive (cf. Keyfitz, 1950; and Ryder, 1954); however, the indirect con- 
‘tribution from the offspring of immigrants cannot be ignored. The flows of 
.immigration and emigration showed marked patterns of historical variation 
, over the past century. In the period since the beginning of the Second World 
|War decennial immigration ratios showed an upward trend while the decen- 
‘nial emigration ratios remained stable near a very low value. 
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| 2.1.2 PROVINCIAL CONCENTRATION OF EXTERNAL FLOWS — It is 
_ worth noting that immigration to Canada is composed of several sub-streams 
of immigration from different countries into the individual provinces. Similar- 
_ly, emigration from Canada is comprised of sub-streams from individual 
_ provinces into different countries (the United States mainly). Relatively 
_ little is known about the patterns of these various specific streams of ex- 
. ternal migration flows. 


CHART —-2.2 


PROVINCIAL SHARES OF THE DECADE'S IMMIGRANTS, 
CANADA, 1911-21 TO 1951-61 
(IMMIGRANTS ENUMERATED AT EACH END-OF-DECADE CENSUS) 


PER CENT PER CENT 
100 100 
: BRITISH = 
COLUMBIA 


PRAIRIES 


ONTARIO 


LLL MARITIMES 


1911-1921 1921-1931 1931-1941 1941-1951 1951-1961 
DECADES 


Sources: 1921 Census, Vol. II, Table 61; 1931 Census, Vol. III, Table 39; 1941 Census, Vol. IV, Table 26, 
1951 Census, Vol. I, Table 50; 196! Census, OBS 92-562. 


A partially adequate decennial time series on the provincial distribu- 
tion of intercensal immigrants is available from census statistics. Each 
census since 1921 has yielded data on immigrants (by province) according 
to their period of immigration, although these data are affected by the inter- 
censal deaths and emigration of the immigrants. Without independent inves- 
tigation, these data (Chart 2.2) should be treated cautiously when they are 
taken as reflections of the relative importance of each province as a destin- 

ation for immigrants. Chart 2.2 does suggest that since 1921 Ontario has 
consistently been the principal provincial destination of intercensal immi- 
grants; the percentages shown for Ontario are so large that this suggestion 
may oe tetken as being consistent with the facts. In 1911-21, and most 
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probably in 1901-11 as well, the other major provincial destinations for 


immigrants were in Western Canada. Taken together, the three Prairie Prov- 


{ 
\ 


inces had a larger share of the 1911-21 immigrants than did Ontario. Since 


1921-31 Quebec has become one of the top four provinces in regard to share 
of immigrants during the 10 years preceding each census, the other three 
being Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The high percentages shown 
for these four provinces may partly reflect their relatively large shares of 
Canada’s population but it should be noted that both the provincial shares 
of Canada’s population and of the immigrants (of the past 10 years) may be 
interrelated with the provincial distribution of economic opportunity. 


Very little information is available on the relative contributions of the 
provinces to emigration from Canada. Sinclair (1966, p. 67) has reproduced 
some 1880 United States data on the province of birth of Canadians residing 
there and has discussed some relevant implications of more recent data on 
the languages spoken by Canadians residing in the United States but these 
data provide only a minute part of the needed information on the provincial 
origins of Canadian emigrants. Lacking almost all of the needed information, 
a rough guess may be made of the most prominent provinces in the recent 
emigration flows. This guess is based on the tendency for the volumes of 
in-migration or of out-migration (but not the net migration) to be positively 
correlated with the size of population in the relevant area. The observation 
of this tendency prompts the hypothesis that there is a positive correlation 
between (a) the provincial distribution of immigrants and (b) that of emi- 
grants. The product-moment correlation between (a) the provincial distribu- 
tion of immigrants over the 1951-61 decade (as reflected in census statis- 
tics) and (b) the 1951 provincial distribution of population is 0.88. Similar 
correlations are observed for the two preceding decades? 0.85 in 1941-51 
and 0.92 in 1931-41. Thus it may be suggested that the rank ordering of 
provinces in regard to the concentration of immigrants is positively corre- 
lated with their rank ordering in regard to the share of emigrants, and the 
favourite provincial destinations of immigrants probably have tended to be 
the major provincial origins of emigrants. As noted above, the favourite 
destinations of immigrants in the past three decades were Ontario, Quebec, 
ritish Columbia and Alberta, in that order from first to fourth. 


2.2 INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


2.2.1 VOLUMES OF INTER-PROVINCIAL FLOWS — Interesting and impor- 
tant as the external migration streams may be, they are dwarfed in volume 
by the migration streams flowing within Canada. The Canadian population is 
in a perpetual state of flux from migration as people change residence from 
one locality to another. Unfortunately, only two censuses (1941 and 1961) 
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provided data on the separate inflows and outflows of the population for 
particular population centres or regions. Thus the use of census data for the 
description of such flows must rely on these two censuses and, appropriate- 


_ly, this monograph gives the greater emphasis to the more recent 1961 
_ Census. 


The gross‘ 1956 -61 inter-provincial migration for a given province was 
markedly associated with the size of the population of the province (Table 


| 2.1, columns A, G and H).° Ontario, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia 
_had the highest numbers of inter-provincial migrants, and these were the 
_ only provinces with over 1,000,000 persons in the reporting population. 
| However, size of provincial population is but a part of the explanation of 
| variation in the volume of inter-provincial migration because the figure for 
| Quebec is only slightly above those for Alberta and British Columbia, 


whereas the reporting population of Quebec was at least three times as 


large es either that of Alberta or that of British Columbia (Table 2.1). 


The sheer size of population in a province exerts some influence on 


_the numberof migrants it receives or the number of its out-migrants. Each 
| group of households within a province has contacts with persons outside the 
_ province, and through these contacts flows information about opportunities 


within the province. The larger the number of households (which is highly 


correlated with the total population size) in the province the larger, as a 


general tendency, is the number of contacts with persons outside the prov- 
ince. The larger this number of extra-province contacts the greater is the 
probability that persons will move into the province, barring offsetting 


| factors. As the number of persons moving into the province increases so 


does the number moving out; because migration tends to be very heavily 


_concentrated in a relatively small segment of population (cf. Goldstein 


1964). Furthermore, as_the province’s population increases so es the 


_number of moves beginning within the province. As this number of moves 


increases so does the number that will incidentally cross the provincial 
boundary. Thus, for the total in-migration and the total out-migration, size 
of population exerts some influence upon the number of migrants. Of course, 
there are other sources of influence upon the gross inter-provincial migra- 
tion (some of which are also affected by size), and some reinforce the in- 
dependent influence of population size while others counteract it. The net 
result of all the underlying factors is the actual number of inter-provincial 
migrants; it is usually difficult to convincingly unravel the separate con- 
tributions of the various factors, particularly with data gathered after the 


fact of migration. 


The influence of population size upon the gross inter-provincial migra- 


tion may be partially eliminated by using a ratio whose numerator is the _ 
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Table 2.1 — Inter-provincial Five-Year* Migration Ratios, 


Canada, 1956 - 61 


= 
Net migration 
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pel en 


_ See Appendix B, Section B.2, for explanation of the term ‘‘five-year migration”’. This 
note applies to all tables using this term and will henceforth not be re stated, 

b The reporting population is the 1961 Population Sample estimate of the residents of 
private households and aged five and over in 1961, subject to the bias arising from non-re- 
spondents in the Population Sample. These figures, however, exclude the estimated number of 
migrants from abroad. 

© See Chapter One, Section 1.4, for explanation of the concepts of in-migration, out-mi- 
gration and net migration. The in-migration ratio is defined as {00 (in-migration/ reporting 
population). The out-migration ratio is defined as 100 (out-migration/exposed population). The 
net migration ratio is defined as 100 (net migration/reporting population). For explanation of 
the concept of reporting population see footnote b. The ‘exposed’ population is equal toreport- 
ing population minus net-migration, and it has the effects of subtracting out from the reporting 
population the surviving in-migration and of adding the surviving out-migrants back into the 
reporting population. Thus the exposed population is an approximation to the true 1956 popula- 
tion exposed to out-migration, with the error of approximation involving mainly dead out-mi- 
grants and emigrants from Canada, among others. From these definitions it should be clear 
that the net migration ratio is not, in general, equal to the difference between the in- and the 
out-migration ratios. 

dq The gross migration ratio is defined as 100 (in-migrants plus out-migrants/average of 
the reporting and the ‘exposed’ populations), and is an indicator of the rate of population turn- 
over in five-year migration. 

© Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I-1 andI-3. 


volume of gross migration and whose denominator is population size. A 
markedly different rank ordering of the provinces emerges with the gross 
migration ratio than that observed above with the volume of gross migration. 
Ontario and Quebec no longer stand at the head of the list (Table 2.1, col- 
umn F) but, instead, rank almost at the bottom on the gross migration ratio. 
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Although Ontario and Quebec had the largest volumes of inter-provincial 
migrants, these volumes had comparatively low impact on their total popu- 
lations. The Prairie Provinces and Prince Edward Island showed the highest 
gross inter-provincial five-year migration ratios for the 1956-61 period. 
Among these four provinces the gross migration ratio exceeded 12 per cent; 
among the remaining Maritime and western provinces it was 11 per cent and 
in the three remaining provinces of Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario it 


_ was close to four per cent (Table 2.1). 


The gross inter-provincial migration ratio expresses the turnover of 


| population through inter-provincial five-year migration in relation to the size 


of population. In addition to population turnover through migration, in-migra- 
tion and out-migration may also be considered separately. In-migration is 
reflected by the 1961 residence of the inter-provincial five-year migrants;° 
out-migration may be gauged by allocating these five-year migrants to their 
provinces of residence in 1956. 


The impact of inter-provincial five-year in-migration on the population 
size of the province of residence in 1961 is measured by the in-migration 
ratio®. In this Section the in-migration ratio consists of the in-migrants 
divided by the 1961 reporting population. The in-migration ratio for five-year 
(1956 -61) inter-provincial migration is highest in the two far-western prov- 


-inces — Alberta and British Columbia — where the ratio is roughly seven 
| per cent.’ In-migration ratios of roughly five per cent are shown by Prince 
| Edward Island and by New Brunswick, and ratios somewhat above four per 
cent are shown by the remaining Maritime and western provinces. This ratio 


is three per cent or less in Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario. 


The impact of the five-year inter-provincial out-migration on the prov- 


| ince of residence in 1956 is reflected by a ratio whose denominator is the 
1961 reporting population minus net migration (which will henceforth be 


called the ‘‘approximate exposed population’’).° The numerator of this out- 
migration ratio is the number of five-year inter-provincial migrants leaving 


the relevant province. The out-migration ratio is highest among the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces. Saskatchewan and Manitoba head the list, with out- 
migration ratios slightly above seven per cent. The remaining Maritime and 
| Prairie Provinces have out-migration ratios in the six to seven per cent 
“range. Among the remaining provinces an out-migration ratio of four per cent 
is shown by British Columbia and Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario all 
_ have ratios below three per cent. 


Thus it may be said, in summary, that the impact of this five-year 
inter-provincial migration upon provincial population size was highest among 


| the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. The only marked exception to this ob- 
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servation was the in-migration ratio for British Columbia, which was the ) 
second highest among the provinces (the highest being that of Alberta). The 
highest out-migration ratios (for 1956-61 inter-provincial migration) belong © 
to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


The above-mentioned pattern of provincial differentials in inter- 
provincial migration ratios differs markedly from that observed in the only 
other body of somewhat comparable census data — the data from the 1941 
Census, which refer to inter-provincial migration in the 1931-41 decade. 
Sven if the two bodies of inter-provincial migration data were fully com- 
parable, it should be recalled that the Canadian economy was undergoing 
quite different experiences in these two periods, 1931-41 contained much 
of the Great Depression, which was particularly severe on the Prairie 
Provinces. 


The second highest volume of inter-provincial migration over the 
1931-41 decade was that of Saskatchewan, the highest being that of Ontario. 
In all the western provinces the gross inter-provincial migration ratio for 
the 1931-41 decade exceeded 10 per cent; it was 15 per cent or more in 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Only British Columbia had 
an in-migration ratio of at least 10 per cent for the 1931-41 decade. The 
out-migration ratio for this decade was clearly much higher among the 
Prairie Provinces than in the other provinces, exceeding 10 per cent in 
Saskatchewan and being somewhat below 10 per cent in Manitoba and 
Alberta. In all but one (Prince Edward Island) of the remaining provinces 
the out-migration ratio for the 1931-41 decade was less than five per cent. 
It is likely that the pattern of provincial differentials in the impact of the 
1931-41 inter-provincial migration on population size reflects the provincial 


differentials in the severity of the Great Depression (cf. MacKintosh, 1939, 


Caution should be exercised in comparing the patterns of provincial 
differences shown by Tables 2.1 and 2.2. It is not merely in the character 
and length of the relevant historical period that these figures differ. The 
out-migrants in Table 2.1 were all residing outside their 1961 province-of- 
residence on June 1, 1956. For this reason, and also because the figures do 
not reflect multiple and return migrations over the period June 1, 1956 — 
June 1, 1961, the figures are said to refer to five-year migrants. The figures 
in Table 2.2 do not refer to 10-year migrants but instead refer to persons 
who resided outside the May 31, 1941 province-of-residence at any time overt 
the 1931-41 intercensal period. Despite these strictures, the figures suggest 
that the pattern of inter-provincial migration flows varies over time, reflect- 
ing regional differences in the impact of economic change. 
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Table 2.2 - litarepeoyinctal Migration Ratios® Canada, 1931-4] 
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@ The data reflect reports of migration at any time from June 1, 1931 to Apr. 30, 1941. 
b See Table 2.1, footnotes © and 4. 
© Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


SOURCES: Farrar, 1963, Table IV- 1; 1961 Census, DBS 92-539, Table 6. 


Despite the influence that the population size of a province tends to 
have on its share of inter-provincial migrants, there is some interest in the 
sheer number of migrants. At least it indicates the major provincial origins 
and destinations of the inter-provincial migration streams. For example, 
column H of Table 2.1 indicates that if a five-year migrant (1956 -61 period) 
were leaving a province, the three provinces he was most likely to be 
departing were Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. The three provinces a 


| five-year migrant was most likely to enter were Ontario, British Columbia 
and Alberta. 


In the 1931-41 decade, Saskatchewan was by far the most prominent 
origin of inter-provincial migration (Table 2.2); almost twice as many inter- 


_ provincial migrants left Saskatchewan as left Ontario. Manitoba and Alberta 


were among the four most prominent sources of inter-provincial migration in 
that decade (the other two being Saskatchewan and Ontario). In regard to 
prominence among destinations of inter-provincial migrants in the 1931-41 
decade, Ontario and British Columbia were the clear leaders (Table IRA. 
At a considerable distance behind these provinces were Quebec and Alberta. 
Thus, although size may influence the share of province in the number of 


_ inter-provincial migr its influence may be markedl attenuated in 
_ periods containing strong provincial differentials in the impact of a major 


| economic change such as a depression. © 
conomic Change Such aS a depression. 
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2.2.2HISTORICAL SHIFTS INTHE MAJOR ORIGINS AND DESTINATIONS-— ; 


According to the work of Buckley, 1963, p. 21, there have been marked 


historical shifts in the relative importance of the major destinations of 
Canadian-born migrants. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
United States was the major destination. Concomitant with the era of 
western settlement, there were strong streams of migration into the Prairies 
in the early decades of this century. In the more recent decades, Ontario 
and British Columbia have tended to get the major shares of the in- 
migrants. These patterns are broadly confirmed by Farrar, 1962, pp. 33 - 54, 


Hurd, 1943, pp. 2-13, has presented a review of some of the prominent 
trends in Canadian population redistribution over the 1851-1931 period. In 
1851-61 the Canadian population showed little tendency to move out of the 
traditional areas of settlement in the lower St. Lawrence Valley. By 1871, 
however, there were some shifts toward the less densely populated parts 
of the eastern provinces and there was a perceptible movement into Western 
Canada. During the next three decades, this pattern of internal redistribution 
was generally continued and was joined by a massive wave of emigration to 
the United States (particularly from Quebec and the Maritimes). Hurd’s 
analysis suggests only two major destinations for Canadian migrants in the 
latter third of the nineteenth century — cities and the United States. 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century this pattern was altered 
markedly by the first swellings of the forthcoming massive wave of movement 
into Western Canada. By 1901-11 the western movement assumed its ful: 
force and 60 per cent of the Canadian population increase was accounted 
for in the formerly sparsely settled western regions (Hurd, 1943, p. 4). The 


western expansion continued strongly into the next decade (1911-21), al- 


though the level of population redistribution had fallen markedly below its 
peak in 1901-11. By 1921-31 the prominence of westward movement among 
the Canadian migration streams had been diminished markedly. 


The above-mentioned findings from the work of Buckley (1963), Farrar 
(1962) and Hurd (1943) are broadly consistent with the census data on prov- 
ince of birth for residents in each province. At each census the province-of- 
birth distribution has been shown for the native-born residents of a given 
province. These data are affected by the mortality and the international 
migration of native Canadians. To the extent that there have been marked 
province-of-birth differentials in mortality and external migration rates, the 
unadjusted census place-of-birth tabulations may provide a significantly 
distorted picture of the pattern of inter-provincial migration. For the follow- 
ing discussion it will be assumed that these distortions do not affect 
markedly the rank ordering of provinces on the selected measures. 
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The census province-of-birth distributions for the residents of each 
province (Buckley, 1960, Table 1) show that in 1871 the Canadian residents 
living outside their province of birth were concentrated mainly in Ontario, 

Quebec and New Brunswick. In 1881 Manitoba replaced New Brunswick as 

one of the three provinces having the highest numbers of Canadian residents 
living outside their province of birth. A westward shift had begun in the 
identities of the three provinces having the highest number of Canadian 
residents living outside their province of birth. By 1911, which ended the 
major intercensal decade for western expansion, the Prairie Provinces had 
the three highest numbers of Canadians living outside their province of 
birth but this dominance was short-lived. In 1921 Ontario replaced Manitoba 
-among the top three provinces; in 1941 Ontario resumed its position at the 
top and the next two,provinces in the ranking were British Columbia and 
‘Saskatchewan; in both 1951 and 1961 the three provinces showing the high- 
est numbers of Canadians living outside their province of birthwere Ontario, 
British Columbia and Alberta (cf. Buckley, 1960, Table 1, and 1961 Census, 
DBS 92-547, Table 49). 


(2.2.3 HISTORICAL GLIMPSES OF THE IMPACT OF INTER-PROVINCIAL 
MIGRATION ON POPULATION SIZE IN SENDING AND RECEIVING 
AREAS — The census data on persons residing outside their province of 
‘birth also provide some historical glimpses of the impact of inter-provincial 
‘migration upon the populations in the sending and receiving areas. These 
glimpses are, however, only partially adequate, for the reasons mentioned 
‘in the second last preceding paragraph. The proportion of a province’s 
| natives residing outside the province at a given census provides a reflec- 
‘tion of the direct impact of migration over the past several decades upon the 
_province’s population. Clearly the reflection is only partially adequate, as 
it is affected by mortality and international migration. This ratio may be 
‘called the ‘unadjusted life-time out-migration ratio’’. 


Up to 1931 the unadjusted life-time out-migration ratio was consistent- 
‘ly highest for the provinces of Manitoba and Prince Edward Island (cf. 
\Buckley, 1960, Table 1 and 1961 Census, DBS 92-547, Table 49). This 
observation means that among the residents of Canada, those who were born 
‘in these provinces consistently showed the highest tendency to be living 
outside their province of birth at each census up to 1931. Since 1941 this 
‘tendency was most marked for Saskatchewan and Manitoba, with Prince 
Edward Island in third position. Over the nine censuses from 1881 to 1961, 
‘the tendency for native Canadian residents to be living outside their prov- 
ince of birth was least in British Columbia, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 


| The proportion of a province’s native residents born outside that prov- 
‘ince is a rough indicator of the direct impact upon the receiving population 
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of migration over several past decades. Throughout the 1881-1961 period | 
this proportion was markedly higher in the western than in the eastern prov- — 
inces; before 1901 it was highest in Manitoba and British Columbia, and | 
since 1901 it was highest in British Columbia and Alberta. In 191 1961 more 
than one half of the native residents of British Columbia were born outside 
that province and almost one third of the native residents. of Alberta were 
not born in Alberta. Generally, the proportion of a province’s native resi- 
dents who were born outside the province have been least in Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Thus it would appear that over the past 
several decades the impact of inter-provincial migration upon the provincial 
native-born population has been highest in Western Canada, particularly in 
British Columbia and Alberta, and least in Quebec, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. (Data sources given in preceding paragraph.) 


2.2.4 PATTERN OF SPECIFIC INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION STREAMS— 
Each province sends its out-migrants to several different provinces. The 
distribution of these out-migrants among the alternative destinations shows 
a definite pattern that reflects the distance between origin and destination, 
the populations origin and destination, and socio-economic and other 
geographic characteristics of these areas. 


Ontario is clearly the favourite destination for the 1956-61 five-year 
migrants out of each of the Atlantic provinces (Chart 2.3). The bulk of the 
remaining five-year out-migrants from Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia remained within the Maritime provinces. A high proportion 
of Nova Scotia’s five-year out-migrants to provinces other than Ontario went 
to the far west and to Quebec and, in terms of their numbers, those from New 
Brunswick went primarily to Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. In general, 
the attraction of Ontario was enough to offset the relatively far distance 
that must be covered in travelling from the Atlantic provinces. Thus, for 
none of the Atlantic provinces © was the contiguous province the principal 
destination of out-migrants. 


Ontario was the favourite destination for Quebec’s five-year out- 
migrants, and Quebec was the most favoured destination for Ontario’s five- 
year out-migrants. As Chart 2.3 shows, the dominance of Ontario as the 
destination of Quebec’s five-year out-migrants was very great, that province 
received over 70 per cent of them and the remainder went mainly to nearby 
Maritime provinces (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) and to the far west 
(British Columbia and Alberta). The five-year out-migrants from Ontario 
were somewhat more evenly distributed among the various provinces; 35 pet 
cent went to Quebec and, aside from Quebec, British Columbia was the most 
favoured provincial destination; a significant proportion went to Manitoba 
and Alberta and a somewhat lesser proportion to the Atlantic region. 
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| For the 1956-61 period, the five-year out-migrants from western prov- 
inces were heavily concentrated among destinations west of Quebec, there 
being a strong tendency for these out-migrants to be located in provinces 
contiguous to the province of origin. Manitoba’s five-year out-migrants 
settled mainly in Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta; Saskatchewan’s 
five-year out-migrants settled mainly in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Manitoba; and the bulk of the five-year out-migrants from Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan travelled westward. Quebec and the Atlantic provinces 
together received but a minor proportion. 


Alberta and British Columbia form apair similar to Ontario and Quebec 

in that each member of the pair had the largest portion of the other member’s 

out-migrants. The second most favoured destination for the out-migrants 

from British Columbia and Alberta was not a western province, but was 
Ontario. 


CHART-2.34a 


RELATIVE SHARES OF PROVINCIAL DESTINATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF 
FIVE-YEAR OUT-MIGRANTS FROM EACH PROVINCE OF ORIGIN, 
CANADA, 1956-61 


(ARROWHEADS SHOW THE PROVINCIAL DESTINATIONS OF EACH SET OF OUT-MIGRANTS 
1 FROM A PARTICULAR PROVINCE. THE RELATIVE WIDTHS OF THE ARROW STEMS 
CORRESPOND TO THE PERCENTAGE SHARES OF THE DESTINATIONS 
IN THE NUMBER OF THESE OUT-MIGRANTS) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Source: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509. 
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OUT-MIGRATION FROM 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
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CHART-2.3d 
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None of the inter-provincial migration streams mentioned above were 
large enough to exceed three per cent of the average of the populations of 
‘the sending and receiving areas.* The streams that exceeded one per cent 
of the average populations of the sending and receiving populations were 
‘heavily concentrated in Western Canada. According to the sample data, only 
two streams originating in the eastern or central provinces exceeded 
‘one per cent of the average of the sending and receiving populations — the 
‘streams from Nova Scotia to New Brunswick and from Quebec to Ontario. 


The pattern of inter-provincial migration streams shown by Chart 2.3 

| is very similar to that observed from the 1941 Census data concerning migra- 

tion over the 1931-41 decade (1941 Census, Vol. Il, Table 62). Each mem- 

ber of the Quebec -Ontario pair had the largest number of the other’s out- 

migrants. The out-migrants from the western provinces settled west of 

Quebec for the most part, and were markedly attracted to a province that 
_was contiguous to the province of origin. 


There are two major differences between the patterns shown by Chart 
2.3 for 1956-61 and that observed for 1931-41. In 1931-41 most of the out- 
| migrants from the Maritime provinces went to other Maritime provinces; the 
/main exception was Nova Scotia, most of whose out-migrants went to Ontario. 
‘In 1931-41 the great majority of Saskatchewan’s out-migrants went to 
British Columbia and Ontario instead of to Alberta and British Columbia as 
they did in 1956-61. The work of Farrar with data for persons residing out- 
side their province of birth suggests that the basic pattern of inter-provincial 
migration streams has been roughly the same over the three decades from 


1921 to 1951 (Farrar, 1962, pp. 36-57). 


(2.2.5 NET INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION — The flows of population 
into and out of provinces generate net shifts in population from migration. 
| These net shifts (called ‘‘net migration’’) are of considerable importance in 
the study of provincial differences in population growth and economic 
change. It is therefore appropriate to indicate the net migration patterns 
generated by the flows reviewed in previous Sections. 


Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia were the only provinces having 
net migration gains in the 1956 -61 five-year internal migration, according to 
the Population Sample estimates. This statement holds true for the key age 
group of 20-34° as well as for the whole reporting population in 1961 (Table 
2.1). In British Columbia the net five-year internal migration’? was roughly 
‘three per cent of the 1961 population aged five and over and in Alberta and 
Ontario it was somewhat lower (Table 2.1). Thus, the general level of the 
|net internal migration ratio in these three provinces was low and it is mainly 
the positive direction of the ratio in these provinces that should be consid- 


ered particularly notable.’ 
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Among the seven provinces that sustained net losses through the | 
1956-61 five-year migration, only Saskatchewan had a net migration ratio | 
(for persons aged five and over in 1961) algebraically lower than minus | 
three per cent; the net migration ratio for that province was minus four per. 
cent. Among the other six losses in the 1956-61 five-year migration, only 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba had net migration ratios algebraically lower than, 
minus two per cent. | 


In the highly mobile 20-34 age group, more substantial levels of five 
year net migration ratios were shown by some of the provinces. Among the 
net gainers, Alberta showed a net migration ratio in excess of four per cent. | 
Among the net losers, net migration ratios below minus five per cent were 
shown by Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan but none of the net losers had 
ratios below minus 10 per cent. ) 


In general, the 1961 Population Sample data indicate systematic, 
though not prominent, provincial differentials in the net inter-provincial five- 
year migration. The provinces enjoying the highest levels of income, modern- 
ization and economic growth in recent decades (Economic Council of Canada, 
1965, ch. 5; Wilson, Gordon and Judek, 1965, ch. 5) were the only ones sus- 
taining net gains in the 1956-61 five-year migration. The provinces having. 
the highest concentrations of work force in primary activities (Economic 
Council of Canada, 1965, ch. 5, Wilson, Gordon and Judek, 1965, ch. 5) had 
the sharpest net losses in the 1956-61 five-year migration ratios, particu- 
larly Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island." ) 


Table 2.3 shows that the net losses (in 1956-61 five-year migration) 
of the Atlantic provinces and Quebec were primarily to Ontario and second- 
arily to other provinces in this group. The net losses of the Atlantic and 
Quebec provinces to western provinces were mainly to Alberta and British 
Columbia in the far west. The net gains of Ontario were mainly from Quebec 
and Nova Scotia in the east and from Manitoba and Saskatchewan in the 
west. The five-year migration between Ontario and the two far western 
provinces (Alberta and British Columbia) resulted in a net Joss to Ontario. 


Among the western provinces, the net losses shown by Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan (in the 1956-61 five-year migration) were mainly to Alberta 
and British Columbia. The net gains of Alberta were entirely from provinces 
lying to the east of Alberta—the other Prairies and Ontario in particular. In 
the five-year migration between Alberta and British Columbia, Alberta sus- 
tained a net loss. Alberta and British Columbia stand out in showing net 
migration gains from almost all of the other provinces. The great majority of 
the net gain enjoyed by British Columbia derived from five-year migration 
among the western provinces, the net gain of that province from Ontario 
- being generally much lower. 
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Relative distances between provinces are clearly influential in deter) 
mining the levels of net migration between selected pairs of provinces, as 
are the relative population sizes of the provinces. Even when relative dis- 
tances and populations are taken into account, however, it is likely that a 
significant portion of the net migration between any two provinces reflects 
their relative shares in economic and social ‘opportunities’. Chapter Five} 
provides further discussion on this topic. | 


2.2.6 HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON PROVINCIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN 
NET MIGRATION — As mentioned above, a historical series on net inter- 
provincial migration is not available. As an alternative it is useful to review 
indirect estimates of provincial differentials in net migration, although 
these estimates are influenced by external as well as by internal migration, 


The net 1956-61 migration ratio for all persons, as estimated indirectif 
from vital statistics and population counts,’? shows a pattern of provincial 
variation roughly similar to that shown by the data for inter-provincial 
(internal) net migration among persons aged five and over and residing in 
private households in 1961. This similarity is shown in Table 2.4, columns 
F and G. The principal difference between these two columns is the net 
migration gain shown for Quebec province in the data for all persons (column 
F), contrasting with the net loss shown for Quebec in the data for the popu- 
lation aged five and over and in private households. With this sole excep- 
tion, the net gainers and net losers are the same in columns F and G of the 
table. The rank correlation between the two sets of net migration ratios is 
high. 


Table 2.4 provides a glimpse into the historical pattern of provincial 
differentials in the crude decennial net migration ratio, at least since the 
1920s. Over the four decades from 1921-31 to 1951-61, Ontario and British 
Columbia consistently showed net gains in this ratio which covers all ages 
and, consistently, the ratio was higher for British Columbia than for Ontario. 
In each of these decades, net migration losses were shown by Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Manitoba. Among the remaining provinces, 
Quebec and Alberta were similar in showing net gains in 1921-31 and 1951- 
61 only, the ratios for Alberta being generally higher than those for Quebec. 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan sustained net migration losses in three of 
the four decades. 


Table 2.4 shows clearly that in each of the four decades from 1921-31 
to 1951-61 the level of the crude provincial net migration ratio was usually 
less than 10 per cent in absolute value. The principal exceptions were all 
the ratios for British Columbia and the 1931-41 and 1941-51 ratios for 
Saskatchewan. With these exceptions mainly, it is clear that the decennial 
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Table 2.4 — Net Intercensal Migration Ratios,2 
Canada and Provinces, 1921-1961 


: | Vital statistics estimate Sample 
estimate 
] age five 
Province 1921 - 31/1931 -41|1941 -51|1951 -61)1951-56 |1956 -61| and over 
| L ees 
| | A B S D E F G 
Canadad Me ese ZEA | R09 i 7.0 4,1 3.0 -© 
- Newfoundland. . _ = = 2 Ser Be ls BNF ae ee) 
Prince Edward 
Misia Gliese stares s tO ene Oem Melee qn ea ns =a es lieee intact ES) = 1.3 
_ Nova Scotia.. 110) Smee SOc ea 9 = oe Wo Sh) = Dass 
_ New Brunswick re) Oh. 3) pl. "ae DS PEO On) = BOLO =e TS} = hei 
WEE bDEC 2... OF =~ OlT Os 4.4 2n3) DS) One 
MON bATLON. .6/s00s 4.9 Deak Wes 1X6) fas 5e3 OM 
WeManitoba...... aa ae Oi 7. =A Hse! One) = = = Ona =a 
Saskatchewan NW lace been 728 ee SU) == a a8) SAO ine aan © aa 
Wmewlberta . 2... 65 SOM eeo ome Ore 12 622, bee NAS 
| British Columbia 19.9 10.8 23.3 Law 10.5 6.9 eS) 


@ The net migration ratio is 100 (net migration/population at beginning of decade), These 
data reflect both internal and external migration. 

| b The vital statistics estimate of net migration is intercensal population change minus 
‘ntercensal births plus intercensal deaths. 
|births minus deaths) plus net migration, the latter is estimated by subtracting natural increase 


Since population change equals natural increase 
‘rom population change. The estimate is subject to various sources of error (Lee and Lee, 
1960). 

© These figures are based on the 1961 Population Sample estimates of five-year internal 
nigration, and they refer to persons aged five and over in 1961. Thus they must be of a signif- 
icantly lower order of magnitude than the figures in column F. 

Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

© See footnote ©. 


| SOURCES: Farrar, 1962, Table II-1; 1961 Census, DBS 99-511, Table 2;1956 Census, 


Vol. III, Table 2. 
| 
inet inter-provincial’® migration ratio was relatively low, and net intercensal 
migration probably contributed less than half of provincial population growth 
in almost all of these decades. This statement refers only to the direct 
impact of the net migration for a given decade upon the population growth of 
that decade; it may not hold true when the indirect impact of the decade’s 
net migration (the natural increase contributed by migrants) is added to the 
direct contribution. The statement probably does not hold true for the cumu- 
lative impact of net migration upon population growth over several decades 
because, in this case, the natural increase of the descendants of migrants 


must be attributed at least partly to the migration factor. 


Further indications of the historical pattern of provincial differentials 
in net intercensal migration ratios are shown by Charts 2.4 and 2met nese 
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} 
| 


charts present survival ratio estimates’* of net intercensal migration for 
persons aged 10 and over and 20-39 at the end of each decade. British 
Columbia and Ontario still dominate the picture for positive net migration 
ratios. However, British Columbia alone showed net migration gains through- 
out the period for which British Columbia estimates are available (1881-91 
to 1951-61). Like all the other central and eastern provinces, Ontario had 
net migration losses in the decades from 1871-81 to 1891-1901. It may be. 
recalled that in these decades Canada sustained heavy waves of emigration’ 
(mainly to the United States) and that the balance of net external migration, 
was negative (cf. Hurd, 1943; and Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, Table. 
O51): 


The net migration losses among Prairie Provinces are concentrated | 
within the 1921-61 period; up to 1921-31 no Prairie Province had net 
migration losses. As one might expect of a very relatively young region (in 
terms of a history of considerable human settlement), the whole of Western 
Canada had very high levels of net migration during its major period of 
settlement from the 1880s to the 1910s. Alberta stands out among the 
Prairies in having distinct or high net migration gains in four of the six 
decades for which estimates are available. 


Negative decennial net migration ratios have been typical of the 
Maritime region throughout the period from 1871 to 1961. The work ofa 
number of analysts (MacKintosh, 1939, pp. 82-86; Caves and Holton, 1959, 
pp. 147-169; Levitt, 1961, pp. 30-41; and Economic Council, 1965, pp. 100- 
106) suggests that this pattern may be attributed in large part to major and 
sustained economic structural changes which have not favoured the Maritime | 


region. | 


The data for males in Quebec show more net migration losses than 
gains in the nine decades from 1871-81 to 1951-61, while the data for 
females show the opposite pattern. The net migration gains for both males 
and females in Quebec were registered mainly in 1901-11, 1921-31 and 
1951-61, and in each of these decades the decennial net migration ratio 
was relatively low. In this century the negative net migration ratios for 
Quebec were also low in magnitude. Charts 2.4 and 2.5 show clearly that 
the period of heavy net migration losses to Quebec coincided with that of 
the heavy emigration waves from Canada (mainly to the United States). 
According to Blanchard, 1953, pp. 73-84, a large portion of the out-migrants 
from Quebec in this period went to the United States, particularly to its 
northeastern part. 
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CHART-—2.4 


NET INTERCENSAL MIGRATION RATIOS’ FOR THE 
POPULATION ALIVE AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH DECADE, 
PROVINCES, 1871-81 TO 1951-6] 
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Net migration ratio=100 (net migration divided by the average of the beginning-of-decade and end-of-decade 
populations). See Appendix C for further details. Source: Appendix Table C.2. 
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CHART—2.5 


NET INTERCENSAL MIGRATION RATIOS’ FOR PERSONS 
AGED 20-39 AT THE END OF EACH DECADE, 
PROVINCES, 1871-81 TO I195!I—61 
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° See Chart 2.4, footnote?. >See Chart 2.4. Source: Appendix Table C.2. 
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| Thus, in summary, a distinct pattern of provincial differentials in net 
migration ratios may be observed over the decades since 1871. Only Ontario 
and British Columbia showed any tendency toward consistent net gains 
through migration, and this tendency was stronger for British Columbia than 
‘for Ontario. Since the Second World War, Alberta has joined Ontario and 
British Columbia as the three provinces with substantial net migration gains. 


‘Along with the other Prairie Provinces, Alberta had very high net migration 


‘tatios in the early decades of this century, and marked net losses in the 
‘relatively depressed 1931-41 decade. With the exception of the 1871-1901 
jperiod, Quebec showed relatively low net migration ratios in the various 
decades. In the three decades from 1871 to 1901 Quebec sustained substan- 
tial net migration losses. A consistent pattern of decennial net migration 


losses throughout the 1871-1961 period was shown by the Maritime region. 


Without intending to advance any naive argument of the post hoc ergo 
'propter hoc type, it is difficult to escape the marked resemblances between 
the persistent pattern of regional income differentials over several decades 
‘(Economic Council, 1965, pp. 102-105; McInnis, 1967, p. 15) and that of 
net migration ratio differentials indicated above. Given the commonly ac- 
‘cepted generalizations about the relations between regional disparities in 
economic opportunity and inter-regional migration (see Kuznets and Thomas, 
1957, for a famous statement on this point), these resemblances suggest the 
existence of similar relations for the major Canadian regions. 


The fact that the foregoing comments pertain to net migration and not 
'to the separate inflows and outflows (for which historical data are unavail- 
able), does not crucially diminish their significance. Although the net result 
of these flows is typically much smaller in volume than either one (inflow or 
outflow), and is probably a poor measure of the attractive force exerted by 
an area upon migration flows, the net migration does measure something 
\important which is not available from separate inflows or outflows. This 
‘thing is the retentive power of an area among the origins and destinations of 
‘migration streams. The areas may vary markedly in the extent to which they 
‘tend to retain their natural increase and their in-migrants. This variation is 
teflected by net migration measures, and its significance in the demographic 
‘and economic growth potentials of the areas is too obvious to need further 
emphasis here. It would seem reasonable to hypothesize that the long-stand- 
‘ing pattern of provincial differentials in net migration ratios strongly reflects 
‘tegional differences in the impact of some major trends and fluctuations in 
ithe Canadian economy (particularly as they affect the nature and evolution 


of regional economic structure). 
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2.3 DIFFERENTIALS ALONG THE FARM/NON-FARM DIMENSION ' 


From his study of migration data for Canada, Buckley (1963, p. 18) 
concluded that “‘the absolute andrelative size of the movement of population | 
from farm to non-farm areas in the central and eastern provinces since | 
Confederation and in western provinces since the establishment of the wheat | 
economy are the most significant findings of the study of migration. This | 
has been the largest single movement of population over the past forty 
years’’. It is appropriate that a section of this Chapter be devoted to farm/ | 
non-farm differentials in Canadian migration. The discussion will be con-| 
fined largely to the 1961 Census Sample data, however, so as to avoid. 
undue overlap with that in the 1961 Census Monograph on Urban Development 
in Canada (Stone, 1967). . 


j 


2.3.1 INTERNAL MIGRATION FLOWS FOR BROAD SUBDIVISIONS OF THE 
URBAN AND RURAL POPULATIONS OF CANADA — At least 15 per cent | 
of the 1961 residents of Canada were five-year internal migrants in the 
1956-61 period. Table 2.5 shows a high in-migration ratio for all of the | 
selected area types except rural farm. With this exception only, the in-| 
migration for five-year migrants in the 1956-61 period is 15 per cent or more | 
in each of the area types. The in-migration ratio for the urban population | 
(18 per cent) only slightly exceeds that for the rural population (16 per cent), 
a result which partly reflects the very high in-migration ratio (21 per cent). 
for rural non-farm areas. 


Among the six selected area types within the general rural and urban 
categories, the highest five-year in-migration ratios are observed for the 
rural non-farm areas and for the urban size group of 1,000-9,999, both near | 
20 per cent. The next highest in-migration ratios are shown in Table 2.5 for 
the urban size groups of 10,000-29,999 and 100,000 and over. As mentioned 
above, the lowest in-migration ratio is that for the rural farm category (eight 
per cent). ) 


The impact of the five-year out-migration on approximate exposed 
population in the area of residence in 1956 is measured by the out-migration 
ratio. As regards the five-year migration in the 1956-61 decade, the out- 
migration ratio is higher for the urban than for the rural areas. It should be 
recalled that the migrants in question here are not solely urban-to-rural mi- 
grants; they include urban-to-urban and rural-to-rural migrants. The difference 
in ratios mentioned above simply means that a higher percentage of urban 


than of rural 1956 population out-migrated from the 1956 municipality of 
residence. 


Among the six selected subdivisions of urban and rural areas, the 
highest out-migration ratios are shown in Table 2.5 for the two lowest urban 
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Table 2.5 — Five-Year Internal Migration Ratios by Urban Size Group, 
Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, by Sex, Canada, 1956-61 


1961 In- Out- Net ik Pp 
reporting| migra-| migra-| migra- |" © cent|Per cent 
Type of residence popu- tion tion tion Male of out- 
in 1961 lation@ | ratiob | ratiob | ratiob | ™8tants| migrants 
A B Cc | D E F 
Age five and over in 1961 
000_~—s| 
ROCIO Cl echoes Siete tee fe hilsicacens 14,804 17.0 17.0 = 100.0 100.0 
RU RIDIN Serle aresanees eriiilen eevee ahs 10,230 17.64 LS ae es eleals TAGE 76.3 
100,000 and over ...... -6, 340 17.6 EAL (Oz 44.6 42.9 
£30), O00 990990) fh erat ene 1,389 14. 7 Teeter ea KOR) 8,1 Se 
HOE OOO = 2OEO OO eats eke 852 17.9 2276" =" 6:0 6.0 8.1 
WndertlO;000 .h ses 1,649 19.8 24.5 Ose LAO I/II 
CURLS seca ctw eel eed tes ie. + ALIS: 15.5¢ 13.4 D5 28.3 PRS ah 
INoni= farm pariseus shh s «lees PAT ES 20.6 9.3 12.5 2255 9.0 
EAT This Loissdshor shen sas. Acs alee Gel « 1,800 7.6 TSE2 = 12/9 Sas) 14,7 
J 
Males, age 20- 34 in 1961 
000s ] 
BeaVad ier. (sss he Bite ie Falta tates meas 1,611 26.1 26. | z 100.0 100.0 
ROTO AINE hc gos o oice way ae aes 8% 1,158 26.8 27,8 13 74,0 HII 
TOOFOOOFand ovier™. a. ess WZ 26.1 25.0 15) 45.6 43.0 
30,000- 99,999 ,...... 156 23.1; DISS 0.5 8.8 8.6 
10,000- 29,999 ....... 95 28.3 34.2 —e SEO) 6.4 8. 4 
Winder l0;0008n Anis : eS Salers 38, 2 = ORG Lose Wei 
Rove Ke Eee CCR AES 453 24.1 21.4 3.4 26.0 2253) 
INOMSLanin™ | fe sic w tere ee 287 Si GH 18. 2 PHA) 8.8 
GALT evoas Seok ses eas tiekaectie ys 165 T2340 28.0 | ODES 4,7 18E5 
Females, age 20- 34 in 1961 
7000 
OCCT AQIS ee DOE 1,623 28.0 28.0 zs 100.0 100.0 
RUDI Ce, scuistrs teat apie ke Motive: xewre el's WS AOW 27.5 29.0 rape OAR Use 78.7 
100,000 and over ...... 766 271: 25.9 176 A557, 43.0 
30,000-99,999 ....... 163 23.7 25a ce ALS) 8.5 9,2 
1OFOO00S: 29999) Wea. ase 98 28.4 36.5 = TBS 6.1 8.9 
Wrnader 10 OO0t nv. 2 179 32.4 SON / leaned 12.8 ILS) 
ERG alll Coe wee hues & co, idueus dguns pare beh 88 416 29.4 24.8 6.0 26.9 ils S 
INOieatariniy cuss cise cies wetter s).< 284 34.4 16.9 Dita PP Nels) 8.3 
GARI MEA re GRO Glee cs fare ate 132 18.5 B55 ~- 26.4 5.4 13.0 


@ See Table 2.1, footnote P, 
b See Table 2.1, footnotes © and d, 
© The classification of localities into the six area types shown is based on the 1961 


| definitions and statistics. For the definitions see 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, pp. 2.1- Desa 


Includes migrants coming from other urban areas. 
© Includes migrants coming from other rural areas. 


SOURCE: Unpublished migration tabulation from the 1961 Population Sample. 
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| 
size groups (under 10,000 and 10,000 - 29,999). These are also the categories | | 
with the highest in-migration ratios among urban size groups. From the five- | 
year migration alone, these smaller urban centres were being subjected to. 
high levels of population turnover. 


The out-migration ratio for the rural non-farm population is striking for 
its relatively low value (Table 2.5). At nine per cent, the out-migration ratio. 
for the rural non-farm population was roughly one half that for the whole) 
urban population. This observation may be accounted for largely by the 
hypothesis that the rural non-farm reporting population was heavily con- | 
centrated in the ‘suburbs’ of incorporated centres, where out-migration rates | 
were generally low. 


2.3.2 URBAN-RURAL INTERNAL MIGRATION — The in-migration and out- | 
migration ratios shown in Table 2.6 indicate that the rural-to-urban and 
urban-to-rural five-year migrational flows have been relatively low in mag- 
nitude in regard to their impact on population size. For Canada as a whole 
the in-migration ratio for urban areas (rural-to-urban five-year migration) 
does not exceed four per cent. This means that less than four per cent of 
the Canadian reporting urban population aged five and over in 1961 consisted. 
of persons who resided in rural areas (as of 1961) in 1956. The impact of 
the urban-to-rural five-year migration on the 1956 urban population has also” 
been relatively small. The out-migration ratio for all urban areas in Canada 
fails to exceed five per cent. A similar pattern of low impact ‘of urban-rural | 
migration upon urban population is shown among the provinces for the intra- 
provincial migrants. It may be concluded that the impact upon urban popula- 
tion of the tural-to-urban or the urban-to-rural migration was rather small in 
the 1956-61 period. The significant volumes of five-year migration involving 
urban areas were inter-urban. 


However, the flows of five-year migration into and out of rural areas 
significantly affected rural population. The rural non-farm areas had high 
in-migration ratios and low out-migration ratios. For example, in Canada as 
a whole 19 per cent of the 1961 rural non-farm reporting population consisted 
of persons who resided either in rural farm or in urban areas on June I, 
1956.*° The rural farm areas had high out-migration ratios and low in-migra- 
tion ratios. For example, in Canada as a whole 18 per cent of the approxi- 
mate exposed 1956 population of rural farm areas resided in either rural 
non-farm or urban areas in 1961. Similar patterns are shown in Table 2.6 for 
intra-provincial migrants in the various provinces. 


Table 2.5 indicates that in the 1956-61 five-year migration within 
Canada there was a very low net migration loss to urban areas*® (taken as a 
whole) and a corresponding net migration gain to rural areas. The differential 
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Table 2.6 — Five-Year Internal Migration Ratios by Urban, Rural Non-farm 
and Rural Farm, by Sex, Canada and Provinces, 1956- 61 


Males Females 
Item and province Rural | Rural reat eee 
Urbans’ non-farm®| farmb Urban® non-farm | farm> 
Canadac 
In-migration ratiod ..... shy/ 18.6 6.6 3.8 19.3 Tal 
Out-migration ratiod... 4.5 ae 17.8 AD ge) 20.6 
Net migration ratiod.... |- 0.8 WDE eS. Jelena 1270 - 17.0 
Intra-provincial migration only 
] ] 
| In-migration ratio — 

Newfoundland «| ...\. .0.15/. 3.4 6.5 e 4,4 7.6 S 
Prince Edward Island esd Wes 3.0 oeZ Ves Sw, 
ING VALS COLLA sc Gucie esate > 2.8 10.9 S23 By il 11.8 3.9 
Newrsoruns wick oo Wee « 3.8 8.6 Oy 4.4 9.7 353) 
QW Ne ar eee OP ee Ore ilatewy 3.6 2.6 1255 4.2 
‘Oriaveltoyay ite te eau Busia De 21.9 9.1 D2 BID) 9.6 
Meter tO Dal erm hae ah lere 4.8 ED 4.4 SA) 12.6 4.9 
SaskatGChewan, \s siwadeleis ot IWahae Li.3 Sea ils} 1235 AS, 
ENIERCANe Is eets ail al addianes SH 17.9 7.0 6.0 18.9 eas, 
British Golumbial .pu..oe « De) 24.6 10.9 2.6 Oy D) BE 

Out-migration ratio — 

Newfoundland: | ..4):;o.)0.% Qe? 0.2 e 2.4 OFS < 
Prince Edward Island... 4.5 6.0 6.4 4.6 See (oh 
ION AMS COLLA A Ses cielae ols 6 SRS) 6 D251 5.5 1.9 26.8 
Newebrunswick f.. su: sts. Sia 1.6 19.8 522 DS) 24. 2 
ONO C Cry i sca wists abe chen Ds 5.8 jks BD 6.8 14.0 
QMAnLO ts ett ot ee 4.0 Tas 1655 Ber thy a 18.8 
NAELODaAG «aareieels beaks Ue 2.6 Apts) 10.9 Oe5 1256 tia? 
SaskatGhewan aes sss les 3.9 13.4 9.7 4.0 14.3 1203 
PMIDeL CAC Trt ie eek e 4.6 iS IS) Naki 4.3 ars HSH) 
BritishnGolLumbias iret. a. 6. 3 204 38. 2 5.8 Seal 40.3 

_ Net migration ratio — 

Newfoundland ......... 3 6.3 © De TES = 
Prince Edward Island .. 3.0 ile cl FOES, 3.8 =~ O25 SRE 
INOWiaESCOtlal lsh > tehigince == 334410) 9.5 4a ae 255 10.1 = Bl 
New. Brunswick... ..60.... —- 1.4 7.0 ean ee Ons 130 = PIN) 
OWS SEXCN II ers Sena Ae One CaS = Ses) 0.4 6.1 Shilo s! 
Onraror.. 16.2 sis hh ee a tk) 546 Sar SHOM eae 1S 152) le 
MawODA. i. 445 sins 5 opens Dy 8) 0) 7.4 2.6 0.1 =9 1OR5 
maskatchewanl ..octk. .- WAS oi GP as} GAG 7.6 =. Deal Foy ONL 
BUDE TEA AI 0 .Ghicwe is. MEY LE: t 2 2.8 a 456 1.8 DEO = NG, 8) 
Berich Goltumbial «sss «. lee 4.0 QW SRA pela oat DOs} — 48.0 


@ See Table 2.5, footnote ©. Excludes migrants from other urban centres. 

b Migrants from rural areas, who failed to report whether their usual place of residence 
in 1956 was a farm or not, have been distributed among the rural categories. 

© Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

d See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 

€ Data for Newfoundland excluded due to apparent defects in the basic tabulations. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I- 1, I- 2 andI-3. 
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is rather small, however, and it may strongly reflect the exclusion of collec- 
tive households from the 1961 Population Sample, since a tangible (even if. 
small) proportion of migrants from rural areas to big cities tend to live in 
lodging houses. This point has been suggested by Charbonneau and Légaré. 
(1968). In any event there may have been a significant number of areas in. 
the daily commuting distance to cities which were classified as rural in the’ 
1961 Census only because they failed to meet the 1961 Census density 
criterion (1,000 persons per square mile was required) for the fringes of| 
cities which could be classified as urban. There may have been significant | 
levels of out-migration of urban residents to these outlying areas (classified 
as tural) over the 1956-61 period; and this observation is supported by the | 
very high five-year net migration ratio shown for the rural non-farm areas | 
(Table 2.5). Among persons aged five and over in 1961, for example, the 
rural non-farm net migration ratio was 12 per cent, a very high figure for a. 
five-year period. The rural farm net migration ratio was minus 13 per cent. 


Table 2.5 also shows a positive association between urban size and | 
the 1956-61 net internal migration ratio. This finding is consistent with | 
that shown by Stone (1967 *) for all persons in the 1951-61 decade. These - 
consistent patterns show that in recent years the retentive power of an 
urban agglomeration upon population varied directly with its size. 


Table 2.6 shows the urban-rural differentials in the 1956-61 five-year 
net migration ratio for the migrants who did not cross provincial boundaries.”” 
The pattern of positive net migration ratios for the rural non-farm category 
and negative net migration ratios for the urban and rural farm categories, 
which was shown above for Canada taken as a whole, is shown only by 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia. For all the 
remaining provinces the urban net migration ratio is positive. In the case of | 
Saskatchewan both the rural non-farm and the rural farm categories show | 
negative net migration ratios. 


2.3.3 STREAMS AMONG URBAN SIZE GROUPS AND RURAL CATEGOR-- 
IES — Among the four selected urban size groups and the rural non-farm and 
rural farm groups, none failed to receive some five-year migrants from each 
of the others (Chart 2.6) and none failed to send some five-year migrants to 
each of the other types. Thus the data show some migration even from the 
urban size group of 100,000 and over to the rural farm areas, although this 
migration stream was very small compared to the total volume of out-migra- 
tion from the urban size group of 100,000 and over. 


As one might expect, the urban areas comprised a much more prominent 


destination for five-year migrants than did rural areas. Out-migrants from 
urban areas overwhelmingly chose other urban areas for their destination 
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CHART-2.6 


THE PATTERN OF FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION STREAMS AMONG 
FOUR URBAN SIZE GROUPS, RURAL NON-FARM AND RURAL FARM, 
CANADA, 1956-61 
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and most of the out-migrants from rural areas went to urban areas. The 


predominance of the urban areas as destinations for the five-year migrants 


in the 1956-61 period is observed for both inter-provincial and intra-provin- | 
cial migration. The preference for urban destinations was somewhat sharper © 


among the intra-provincial than among the inter-provincial migrants. Although 
this preference is to be expected in view of the heavy concentration of 
Canada’s population among urban areas in 1956, its degree exceeds expecta- 
tions based on the urban share of Canada’s population. If the preference for 
urban destinations corresponds to the urban concentration of population in 
1956, roughly 66 per cent”® of the out-migrants from urban areas would settle 
in other urban areas. The actual percentages settling in urban areas, for 
the 1956-61 five-year migrants, were 77 per cent for those originating in 
urban areas and 56 per cent for those starting in rural areas. The general 
pattern for rural areas is observed in both the farm and non-farm categories, 


If rural-to-urban migration streams comprised a major portion of Cana- 


dian internal migration in decades gone by, this is no longer true. Table 2.7 | 


shows clearly that the urban-to-urban streams were very much larger than 


the rural-to-urban streams in the 1956-61 five-year migration. This state- | 
ment holds true for both the inter-provincial and the intra-provincial migra- — 


tion. Among the intra-provincial five-year migrants, urban-to-urban migrants 


outnumbered the rural-to-urban migrants by four to one. Among the inter- | 


provincial migrants, the corresponding ratio was six to one. In contrast, the 
urban population outnumbered the rural population by at most three to one. 
Thus it seems clear that the most important (in terms of sheer volume) 
migrational flows in Canada today are among urban areas. 


The urban size group of 100,000 and over includes the metropolitan 


areas. Chart 2.6 shows that in inter-provincial migration this size group was | 


the most favoured destination of the five-year out-migrants for municipalities — 
in each of the six area types selected. Regardless of the urban size group — 
or the rural category of origin, the five-year out-migrants had a clear prefer- 


ence for the urban size group of 100,000 and over. This preference does 
diminish systematically, however, as one goes down the ladder of urban 
size groups of origin beginning at 100,000 and over. The preference for the 
100,000-plus size group as a destination also diminishes as one goes from 
the rural non-farm to the rural farm categories. 


Among the intra-provincial five-year migrants a preference for the 
urban size group 100,000 and over as a destination is also shown, but it is 
strong only for those residing in this size group in 1956. The five-year out- 
migrants from municipalities in each of the rural area types settled mainly 

_in the rural non-farm destination. This tendency is particularly strong among 
the five-year out-migrants from rural farm areas, 39 per cent of whom settled 
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in rural non-farm areas in contrast to the 22 per cent in the 100,000-plus 


urban size group. These comparisons do not mean that a majority of intra- 
_ provincial five-year migrants from rural areas went to other rural areas; 
they went mainly to urban areas but they did choose rural non-farm over the 


urban size group of 100,000-plus as destinations. 


Table 2.7 — Relative Sizes of the Five-Year Migration Stream Among Urban 
Size Groups, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, Canada, 1956- 61 


NOTE. — Each stream (a group of persons living in one type of area in 1961 but who re- 
sided in another type in 1956) is expressed as a percentage of the aggregate of all streams. 
For example, the first row shows that, of all streams among the six different area types, 58.5 
per cent were urban-to-urban five-year migrants. The second row shows that 27.6 per cent 
were five-year migrants between urban centres of 100,000 and over. 


Type of residence in 1956 


Type of residence Urban Rural@ 
in 1961 | 
All 100,000 | 30,000-] 10,000-| Under Non-| Farm 
urban | and over | 99,999 29,999 | 10,000 | rural} farm 
Cin eval Sy ees SIRS 58.5 34.9 (oa Sy 7p 11.6 8.4 
100,000 and over. 39,2 27, 6¢ Shi 748) Shiro) BySi 
30,000 - 99,999... 6.3 Des 1.6 0.8 1.6 la? 
10,000 - 29,999... 4.4 1.6 0.4 0.9 125 eG 
Under 10,000 .. 8.6 3.4 0.9 Laz Sek Bail 
BOAR cist sx wis esl web WW S 7.9 Dok 2.4 5.4 6:3 
Nonfarm: vise a + ats 14.8 6. 7 Ae 3 2.0 4.4 5.6 
Sa Giile cs cls is sats 3.0 ee On 0.4 1.0 ONT 
th 


4 Migrants from rural areas, who failed to report whether their usual place of residence 
in 1956 was a farm or not, have been distributed among the rural categories. 

b See Table 2.5, footnote ©. 

C An analysis of the basic tabulations suggests that the data shown for intra-provincial 
flows among centres of 100,000 or more include persons crossing municipal boundaries within 
a given agglomeration of 100,000 and over. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


Striking features of the data shown in Chart 2.6 are the very small 
percentages of five-year migrants moving into farm areas. In all cases except 
rural non-farm areas, the percentage of out-migrants going to rural farm areas 
failed to reach 10 per cent. This statement holds true for both the inter- 
provincial and the intra-provincial migration streams. 


For the inter-provincial five-year migration, most of the migration 
streams among the six area types shown in Chart 2.6 failed to exceed one 
per cent of the average of the populations at origin and destination. The 
only exception among the inter-provincial streams is that in which the urban 
size group of 100,000 and over is both origin and destination, as Table 2.8 


shows. 
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Table 2.8 — Intensity of Five-Year Migration Streams Among Urban 
Size Groups, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, Canada, 1956- 61 


NOTE. — See headnote to Table 2.7, for the definition of ‘‘stream’’. As a measure of in- 
tensity, each stream is divided by the average of the 1956 population at origin and the 1961 
population at destination, and the resulting ratio is expressed as a percentage. This denomi- 
nator refers to the actual census-enumerate: population. 


Type of residence in 1956 


Type of residence Urban 
in 1961 
All 100,000 | 30,000 -| 10,000 -| Under 
urban | and over| 99,999 | 29,999 | 10,000 | rural] farm 
Inter-provincial migration 

Wir bat Oeics ususter vos Bat DD) | 0.7 OR 1.0 0.7 
100,000 and over.. 2.6 Qa 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.5 
30,000 -99,999 ,.. 0.6 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.4 O22 
10,000 -29,999... O25 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.2 
Under 10,000 .... 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.8 0.4 
FMT all Doar. ieee erereiey cr 5 120 0.6 0.2 0.4 0.7 0.7 
Non-farm ....eeees 1.0 0.7 0.3 0.5 0.8 On7 
JTEimel” & eis clocogaur 0.2 (Oya! 0.0 Om 0.2 0.2 


Intra-provincial migration 


Urian” Asi. ae Soona, |) oss! Usd iS 1.8 3.4 3.3" ela omheze 4 
100,000 and over.. 8.5 Sia Wal ies! D2 1.7 | 0.8.) 1.43 
30,000 -99,999 ... 2.0 0.9 Dheil ee! 1.9 Se MONT) alo 
1OF0O00!= 297999". 1.4 0.8 0.7 MEP 2.0 aes Ilyas Zeal ah 
WnderelO; OOO err. Del. 1.6 2 19 SiS) YAN MSN DAS 
Jeatrrale” oO boGe Shon ° 4.8 B® 1.4 1.8 3508) ASS Ie Died geo O 
Non-farm <2... « 4.5 eS) aah 2.2 3.6 ATL OR 4.2 
IDET entong oo 00 SOc 1.0 0.6 0.5 0.7 12 1.6 | nal ('7/ 


@ Migrants from rural areas who failed to report whether their usual place of residence 
in 1956 was a farm or not, have been distributed among the rural categories. 

b See Table 2.5, footnote®, 

© See Table 2.7, footnote®. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


Among the intra-provincial five-year migrants, however, several streams 
exceeded one per cent of the average of the population at origin and destina- 
tion. This difference between the inter-provincial and the intra-provincial 
migration is the result of the very much larger number of migrants involved 
in intra-provincial migration. For the 1956-61 period, intra-provincial five- 
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year migrants outnumbered the inter-provincial five-year migrants by four to 


one (1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I-2 and I-3). Table 2.8 shows that 


only in the case of the rural farm destination was there a conspicuous ab- 
sence of intra-provincial streams which exceeded by at least one per cent 


the average populations at origin and destination. 


Table 2.9 — Distribution of Counties or Census Divisions Among Levels of 


the Net Migration Ratio,a Canada, 1951 - 61 


. Net migration ratio levels 
Counties or census All : os 
divisions areas Five per Six to 20 per cent 


cent or less|19 per cent and over 
| 


Number of areas 


Those containing or adjacent to 
1961 Census MAs or MUAs>... S2 16 17 £9 

Others containing urban centres of 
at least 10,000 population in 
MOD ere sic stte ons Mailer! eit et cheese) et ehere We 9 3 — 


Others where 1931 rural population 
was at least 50 per cent in 


eA TANN UTA ee motes. sesso) @) ibd sainer ies vieifoes +). +)i6 140 128 10 2 
REMAINING ATEAS v.44, slebele os + eas U5) 9 — 
All counties or census divisions. . 219 162 30 DH 


1 a 


Per cent of areas 


Those containing or adjacent to 
1961 Census MAs or MUAs>... 100.0 30.8 SON) 36.5 


Others containing urban centres of 
at least 10,000 population in 
OOM ree douckvucasmsyogruswea hens: owes. aks 100.0 WSO 25.0 _ 


Others where 1931 rural population 
was at least 50 per cent in 


FAnmMinie see's te RiGee cutee onc kana 100.0 91.4 Tao, 1.4 
REMaining ArEaAS 2.6 <i. css oo we 100.0 60.0 — 40.0 
All counties or census divisions 100.0 | 74.0 Se 7 WS) 


4 See Table 2.4, footnotes # and b for the relevant definitions. 
b ¢¢7A*? means Census Metropolitan Area and “smu A®? means Census Major Urban Area; 


for the definitions see 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, pp. 2-1- 2.3 


SOURCES: 1931 Census, Vol. I, Table 116; 1961 Census, DBS 92-539, Table 6; 1961 


Census, DBS 99-511, Table 2. 


The relevant historical data (cf. Buckley, 1963, p. 18; Anderson, 1966, 
ch. 3; and Stone, 1967%, ch. 5) and the patterns in Tables 2.5 to 2.8 again 
indicate that Canada has already entered upon a new stage in regard to the 
prominence of rural-urban migration streams. Through the nineteenth century 
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and the early part of the twentieth century, the rural-to-urban mipratidl 
streams, taken together, probably comprised the most significant volume of, 
Canadian internal migration. The 1961 Population Sample strongly suggests | 
that this statement no longer holds true in Canada. For the future the most | 
significant internal migration streams will be among urban centres, and the 
streams involving the large urban agglomerations and metropolitan areas | 
willbe particularly important (Stone, 1967°, ch. 6). Before another generation | 
is passed the contribution of rural population to urban population growth in| 
each intercensal period will probably be almost negligible. Of course this | 
does not mean that the growth performances of individual urban centres and | 
their shares in the inter-urban migration streams will not pose significant | 
problems in particular Canadian regions. ) 


The significance of the locations of the larger urban agglomerations 
and metropolitan areas for the current and future patterns of Canadian migra- 
tion streams is suggested by Table 2.9. In this table, 219 counties or census” 
divisions are classified according to 1951-61 net migration ratio level.” 
The 52 counties or census divisions containing or surrounding the 1961 
Census Metropolitan or Major Urban Areas show by far the highest concen-| 
trations among decennial net migration ratios higher than six per cent or 20. 
per cent. These data suggest that at the county level the presence of a 
large urban agglomeration or metropolitan area significantly affects a te- 
gion’s retentive power upon population (see Chapter Fight for further data 
on this point). | 


2.4 INTERNAL MIGRATION TRENDS 


The foregoing Sections concentrate upon areal differentials in migra- 
tion; this Section considers the temporal pattern of Canadian migration. 
Aside from its intrinsic interest, this consideration is important because it 
leads to questions about the demographic reflections and factors of major 
economic trends and fluctuations in Canada. 


Unfortunately, the available statistics provide, at best, a partial 
reflection of the true historical trend and fluctuations in the inter-regional 
migration rates for Canada. This fact is a result of the openness of Canada 
to external migration. The historical migration data for provinces, for ex- 
ample, reflect both internal and the external migrations and it is difficult to 
identify reliably the internal and external components of these statistics. 
Thus, from the available historical data, it is difficult to provide a reliable 
answer to the question as to whether, as might be suspected, marked fluc- 


tuations in Canadian economic growth are reflected by swings in the level 
of internal migration. 
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To the above-mentioned question Buckley, 1963, pp. 18-21, does sug- 
gest a positive answer, if the United States may be considered as one of 
the ‘regions’ for Canadian migrations. Adding the native Canadians residing 
in the United States to the Canadian-born residents living outside their 
province of birth, at each census, he finds a tendency toward concordance 
between long swings in Canadian economic growth and historical fluctua- 
tions in the migration of native Canadians. 


Sinclair has attempted to develop internal migration estimates through 
_ the assumption that the rate of net external migration is the same for each 
‘ province (Sinclair, 1966, pp. 39-52). On the basis of this assumption he 
derives an index of the over-all level of inter-provincial migration in each 
decade from 1871 to 1951. He finds that there are large variations in the 
estimated level of net internal migration from one decade to another and that 
| these variations are positively associated with swings in Canadian economic 
growth. 


Data on fluctuations in the rate of Canadian urbanization are probably 
markedly associated with swingsin the level of internal migration. Measuring 
urbanization as the per cent of population residing in urban areas, it is 
easily shown that fluctuations in the rate of urbanization are not signifi- 
cantly explained by fluctuations in birth rates. This is so because, in 
' Canada as a whole, urban and rural areas have shown roughly similar pat- 
' terns of historical fluctuation in birth rates (cf. Slater, 1960, pp. 82-88). 
Thus, internal migration must be a major factor in the historical fluctuations 
in the level of Canadian urbanization. 


Stone (19672, Table 2.2) shows that the decennial rate of advance in 
Canadian urbanization was markedly below the average (for 1851-1961) 
mainly in the periods before Confederation and in the intercensal period 
which contained most of the Great Depression (1931-41). The rate of ad- 
- yance in Canadian urbanization accelerated markedly in the decade follow- 
ing Confederation and again in the period following World War II. The peak 
decennial advances in the level of Canadian urbanization were attained in 
1901-11, 1941-51 and 1951-61. The author (Stone, 1967%, ch. 2) has roughly 
associated the historical pattern of advances in urbanization with some 
major and well-known developments in the economic history of Canada. It 
seems safe to assume that pattern of advances in the level of Canadian 
urbanization is markedly correlated with that in the level of internal migra- 
tion. Sinclair’s (1966, pp. 87-94) analysis suggests that this assumption is 
correct. 


The foregoing comments are also confirmed by a review of estimates 
by Slater, 1960, and Anderson, 1966, of net migration for all urban areas 
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(taken together) in Canada. It is well known that the volume of internal | 
migration (counting in-migration only) in Canada was very much larger than | 
the volume of immigration to Canada. Much of this internal migration was | 
intra-provincial and rural-to-urban, although the rural-urban streams showed | 
diminishing volume. These observations suggest that the historical pattern 
of net migration ratios for all urban areas in Canada probably reflect histor-_ 
ical fluctuations in the level of internal migration. Slater’s estimates (Slater 
1960, Table B.3) begin with 1891-1901, and they show a sharp rise in the | 
level of the crude net migration ratio to urban areas between 1891-1901 and. 
1901-11. This ratio then declines gradually in each decade to a trough in 
1931-41, after which decade it rises again. Anderson’s (1966, Table 16). 
estimates begin in 1921-31 and they show a marked fall in the level of the | 
net migration ratio to urban areas between 1921-31 and 1931-41. The ratio. 
then rises in 1941-51 and again in 1951-61. This general historical pattern ) 
is, not surprisingly, markedly associated with the pattern of decennial ad- 
vances in the love on Cand! sa ene (Stone, 1967, Table 2.2). 


Thus, assuming that the above-mentioned data for urban areas and 
urbanization reflect the historical pattern of fluctuations in the level of | 
internal migration, Sinclair’s main conclusion in this connection may be 
concerned with. The level of intercensal internal (at least inter-provincial | 
and rural-urban) migration in Canada probably has not shown any marked 
upward or downward trend since the mid-nineteenth century. Hcwever, in 
(concordance with the very marked downturn of economic growth and structur- 
al change occasioned by the Great Depression, the level of internal migra- 
tion did reach a distinct trough in 1931-41 following its peak in 1901-11. 
Since 1931-41 the level of inter-regional migration in Canada has probably 
increased markedly.) 


2.5 MOBILITY OF THE CANADIAN POPULATION, 1956-6! 


As mentioned above, the data on mobility are influenced markedly by 
the numbers of persons who change their home without changing their local 
community of residence. Such persons are not migrants in the sense set forth 
in Section 1.4. Moreover their moves are much more influenced by individual 
and family life cycle changes rather than by conditions in the local commun- 
ity of residence or in other communities. These intra-municipal moves are 
not quite relevant to the main focus of this monograph. However, it is appro- 
priate to discuss briefly the mobility of the Canadian population in this 
introductory review. 


The Canadian population appears to be highly mobile. Among the 
persons aged five and over in 1961 who were residents of family-type 
households, some 44 per cent changed their residence within Canada at 
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least once between June 1, 1956 and June 1, 1961. This is close to one half 
of the 1961 population mentioned above. 


Table 2.10 — Five-Year Internal Mobility Ratios@ for the 
Reporting Population,b by Sex, Canada and Provinces, 1956-61 


Provinces Total | Male | Female | Total | Male faa 
All areas Urban 
alt T 7 
NiiGonada®.........% Bee cu, 43.7 | 43.4 | 44.0 | 49.7 | 49.9 | 49.5 
INiewrourd lands. eddies Qisvater anal ON) DP) 26.3 Q303 33.4 32.4 34.4 
Prince Edward Island ...... 2820 yee 29.3 AST 43.4 43.5 
INOVvia SCotta ns «fac. BOE eee 33.4 S2e7 34.1 39,5 39.2 39.9 
INE WAS TUNGWLCK a Wise i> © aianeree 32.9 82,0 BS) 43.6 4305 43.7 
MOMMIES CH Net cre e toetane al orulid ince’ one. aus 43.4 43.0 43.8 50.3 50.3 50.2 
OMtcartO rut sic sie ees BL ER ahs caratiea 45.3 45.4 AS? 48.6 49.0 48.2 
MiaAREtODA <5 « ««ls Biel ol aliaieleney. 6 eae 4200 41.7 42.8 50.1 50.3 49.9 
Saskatchewan | <isies\% sls ase 6 38.9 38.0 39.9 55.5 55.9 yoy) 
PMID tale ree) Mente! ale sha tetehe oleae 505 49.9 Sil 2 60.3 60.6 60.0 
Britichucolumbia has skiee . a-6 Sa lO) 50.9 Silleal 51.2 Sane. Sil 
— elt 
Rural non-farm@ Rural farmd 
Ganadac. 2... TE ee, 39.0 38.8 39.2 16.6 16.3 17.1 
Newfoundland ...... Seoieie seks 21.4 20.8 DON 14.6 IER Sie: 
Prince Edward Island ...... ShORY 30.0 30.5 12.5 11.6 SSS) 
Iona SCOtLALE 5 apa bests ais etts 29.4 28.9 29.9 11.4 10.8 12.2 
New Brunswick..... aliens €.6 27.0 26.4 Rievl 11.1 10.6 11.6 
OCWSISS saa sey Gicke tin Chae ooo 34.1 S320 34.5 10.8 LORS ialBak 
iataTdO nse. cies, «Me ais Male es ces 44.5 44.5 44.4 18.0 ES 18.3 
RVlenenits © Dicliukh. tol braveuces thameielisvetensuerse 42.0 42.0 Ao ese: 16.9 18.0 
Saskatehewant «ashe 6 «4. ob» 41.9 41.9 41.9 LO. 7, Tom ea 
PMlne Rianne. cy c caer Peicanlonevenscsus 50.6 50.6 50.5 23.9 Desar 24.5 
Breteish Columbial agers «s.< bes 54.7 54.5 54.9 32.0 Syl SF: 
‘| 2 aL 


@ The mobility ratio is 100 (all movers, including intra-municipal/reporting population). 
b The reporting population is defined in Table 2.1, footnote 

© Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

d Migrants from rural areas who failed to report whether their usual place of residence 


in 1956 was a farm or not have been distributed among the rural categories. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Table I-1. 


Table 2.10 shows that for Canada as a whole and in each province the 

urban mobility ratio was much higher than the rural one in the 1956 - 61 five- 
year mobility. In Canada as a whole the mobility ratio for urban population 
was almost 20 percentage points higher than that for rural population (50 
per cent versus 30 per cent). This strong rural-urban differential in the 
1956-61 mobility ratio results from at least two factors. Firstly, the heavy 
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movement from rural farm to urban areas depletes the number of movers in 
the 1961 rural category and adds to the number in the urban category. Sec- 


ondly, on the average, rural dwellings and their surroundings may more 
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easily be adapted to the exigencies of change in the family life cycle than ) 
urban ones, so that these changes may set up fewer forces pushing up de- 


mand for new accommodations in rural than in urban areas. Because of the 
first factor, it should be clear that the mobility ratio as measured here does | 
not necessarily show the urban population to be more mobile than the rural 


| 


one. In order to show this effectively, it would be necessary to consider the | 
1956-61 mobility of the 1956 rural population as against that of the 1956 | 
urban population. 

Among the two rural categories, mobility ratios were much higher for 
rural non-farm population than for rural farm population. In some provinces | 
(notably Ontario and British Columbia) the 1956-61 mobility ratio for the | 
rural non-farm population was close to or higher than that for the urban 


population (Table 2.10). 


Table 2.11 — Five-Year Internal Mobility Ratios® by Urban Size Group, 
Canada, 1956-61 


: Urban] 100,000 |30,000-| 10,000-| Under] Rural | Rural — 

men enc eee a a over [99,999 | 29,999 | 10,000|non-farme| farme 
Age five and overd 49.7 5D RO 46.9 47.3 43.7 39.0 16.6 
Males law sigie a. 3 4910} 52.8 Sil a7st) oh A7iSie AS Onegssl ey Br etote 
Females ....... 40.5 | 51.8 Bar 46.600) 47.151) 1435.40) sen a dea 
Age 20-24 ....45. 69.0] 70.5 67.3 | 68.3 | 64.6 |} 59.7 {29.0 
Males (vgs. 62.4| 64.0 | 60.9 | 62.0 | 56.7 || 49.8 | 20.2 
Females ....... 75211." '76.8% |© 73.11" 74;0-" | 471 -Gn le GOsemnneaene 
Ree 25 - 20Me tes 13.2. OFT 76.2 | 77.0" | Fa.at pee ose9? Im aare 
Males: te eee 79.6 | 80.7 78:2 —} 79:2 —\e Orbe 667-8: e309 
Females ....... 76.8 |" 78.89) 94.40 e748 ) WILOT WN Gdeae oft 7.8 
Age 30634 yates 66.7| 68.9 | 62.9 | 64.1 | 60.9 || 54.1 | 26.2 
Mates” 0.208 70.4°) 092.5 | 96700 | 6718 "| SOSA S80 lie 27e5 
Females ....... 63.0| 65.4 | 588 | 60.5 | 56.4] 50.0 | 24.8 

J 


@ See Table 2.10, footnote %. 

b See Table 2.5, footnote ©. 

© Migrants from rural areas, who failed to report whether their usual place of residence 
in 1956 was a farm or not, have been distributed among the rural categories. 

d See Table 2.1, footnote b 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


A roughly positive association between urban size group and the 1956- 
61 mobility ratio is shown for Canada as a whole (Table 2.11). The mobility 
ratio for the size group of 100,000 and over is roughly five percentage points 
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| higher than that for the 10,000 -29,999 size group. The mobility ratio for the 
| 10,000 - 29,999 size group is roughly eight percentage points higher than that 
| of the rural non-farm population. Thus, as one moves from the rural farm to 
| the rural non-farm categories and from the latter up through the urban size 


groups, the 1956-61 mobility ratio tends to increase. A similar pattern of 


| urban-rural differentials is shown by Table 2.10 for the 10 provinces. Again, 


it should be recalled that these ratios are based on the 1961 populations in 


| their 1961 areas of residence and thus tend to favour areas of high net in- 


migration. Different patterns might be observed if the migrants were allo- 


' cated back to their areas of origin and ratios were based on the 1956 popu- 


lations of these areas. 


As the foregoing discussion would suggest, the more highly urbanized 


| provinces show the higher 1956-61 mobility ratios. Alberta and British 


Columbia showed 1956-61 mobility ratios somewhat above 50 per cent and 


the corresponding figures for Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba were between 


40 and 45 per cent. Although it is one of the least urbanized provinces, 
Saskatchewan had a 1956-61 mobility ratio close to 40 per cent; those for 
the Atlantic provinces were much below the 40 per cent level. 


Table 2.12 — Distribution of Five-Year Movers Among Selected 
Movement Categories, by Sex, Canada, 1956 - 61 


Inter-municipal 
Intra- Inter-provincial 
Grea Total® municipal Intra- 
provincial | Contiguous | Non-contiguous 
province province 
Males 
EMOTO Cis sos se. a fersts 100.0 60.0 SHl7/ 4.3 S9) 
DAME a csi os<Po «vice 100.0 6325 28,2 4.3 SS) 
Rural non-farm .. 100.0 46.0 45.0 4.5 4.4 
Rural farm! 7s... 100.0 53.0 40.9 3.0 2.5 
| 1 
Females 
_SSGD@ GIGI tgea eh ee eae 100.0 59.7 SA. 4.3 3.8 
WED aniwas ...n7ihasie ysl 100.0 63.3 28.7 AWD, 3.8 
Rural non-farm .. | 100.0 44.6 46.5 4.5 4.3 
Reunalefarin’ . 1. las. 100.0 50.8 43.8 3.4 Bes 


@ Rows may not add to the total due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.10. 
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Generally, distance tends to impede mobility. As distance increases — 
so does the cost of moving. Also, the greater the distance covered in moving | 


the greater tends to be the break with social ties in the community of origin 


and the less is the flow of information from the potential destination. Table | 
2.12 shows differentials which support the notion that distance impedes | 


movement. For Canada as a whole, the rank ordering to the types of move 
according to their share of the total moves (from highest to lowest) is as 


follows: intra-municipal movers, intra-provincial migrants, inter-provincial | 
migrants to contiguous provinces, and inter-provincial migrants to non- | 


contiguous provinces. This rank ordering is observed among the urban, 
rural non-farm and rural farm categories for Canada as a whole and is also 
shown by each province. These findings indicate strongly that distance 
must be taken into account when attempt is made to explain differentials 


in the volumes of streams of movers or migrants between specific origins | 


and destinations. 


2.6 SUMMARY 


The openness of Canada to international migration is one of the strik- 
ing facts of its history. From 1851 to 1961 over 8,000,000 immigrants came 
to Canada, a figure slightly more than one third of the total number of births 
taking place in Canada over the same period. The offspring and descendants 


} 
} 
] 


of immigrants no doubt figured prominently in the births, and this must be 


considered in assessing the impact of external migration on the Canadian 
population growth. The direct impact of this external migration was unim- 
pressive because over 6,000,000 emigrants left Canada in the 1851-1961 
period. The flows of immigrants and emigrants showed prominent waves 
over the decades but since the Second World War decennial emigration ratios 


have remained fairly stable at low values while the decennial immigration | 


ratios have shown a marked upward trend. 


The total external migration is a summation of specific migration 


streams between individual provinces and other countries. As destinations 
(and probably as origins too) of these streams since 1921, the most prominent 
provinces were Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta. If the perti- 
nent statistics were available back to 1901, the Prairie Provinces would 
probably be more evident in such a list for the first three censuses in this 
century. 


The streams of migration flowing within Canada dwarfed in volume 
those flowing into or out of Canada. Among the provinces, Ontario, Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia made the largest contributions to the volume 
of internal migration, which is to be expected since these are the largest 
provinces. When population size is partially controlled by the calculation of 
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| appropriate ratios, the highest values on inter-provincial migration are ob- 
served for the western provinces and Prince Edward Island. Generally, 
British Columbia and Alberta led on the 1956-61 in-migration ratio, while 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba had the highest 1956-61 out-migration ratios. 


In the only other period for which census data were gathered on inter- 
| provincial migration flows, the gross migration ratios were distinctly higher 
in Western Canada than elsewhere. These high ratios resulted in large part 
from the very heavy outflows from the Prairies which were particularly hard 
hit by the Great Depression. 


| Actually, there isa definite pattern of historical shifts in the identities 
of the major origins and destinations of Canadian migration. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the major origins were in Eastern Canada, and 
‘the major destinations in the United States. In the early decades of the 
present century there were heavy streams of migration into the Prairies, 
‘while in the more recent decades Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
tended to be the major provincial destinations of migration streams. 


| The specific migration streams flowing among the various provincial 
origins and destinations show distinct features. Ontario is the favourite 
destination for out-migrants from the provinces to the east of it. For these 
_provinces in the eastern half of Canada, the next most favoured destinations 
_also lie in that part of Canada. Thus there were few strong streams which 
began in Eastern Canada and skipped over Ontario to reach a western prov- 
_ince, and more of Ontario’s out-migrants went to Quebec than to any other 

single province. However, a high proportion of Ontario out-migrants moved 
westward (particularly to British Columbia). Out-migrants from these west- 
‘erly provinces mainly chose other western provinces as their most favoured 
destinations, the only exception being Manitoba (from which the most fa- 
-voured provincial destination was Ontario). Generally, the most favoured 
provincial destination for persons originating in the west was a contigu- 
| ous province, and there were no strong streams originating in the west and 
ending east of Ontario. Ontario figured prominently as a second most fa- 
'voured destination for the out-migrants from even non-contiguous western 
provinces, particularly British Columbia. Thus Ontario became a sort of 
‘buffer zone’ inhibiting strong flows between the eastern and western 
‘regions of Canada, although there were strong flows within these regions 

and with Ontario. 
| The inter-provincial flows generated net shifts in population at each 
| province (net migration). These net shifts were almost persistently positive 


| for Ontario and British Columbia and negative for the Maritimes. The 
Prairies had very high positive net shifts in the early decades of the present 
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century, and prominent negative shifts in the relatively depressed 1931-41 
decade. Since that decade, Alberta has joined Ontario and British Columbia) 
as the three provinces with marked positive net migration ratios. Quebec’s 
net shifts were rather low in the present century, after being high negative 
in the latter third of the nineteenth century. It is notable that the pattern of 
persistent differentials in net migration markedly resembles that in income) 
differentials, appearing to confirm the expectation of links between provin- 
cial migration flows and economic opportunity. 


Rural-urban flows were dwarfed by urban-urban flows in the 1956-61) 
period. This statement holds even when the larger size of the urban popula- 
tion is taken into account, through the calculation of migration ratios. The 
rural-urban flows had a minor impact on the urban population, but this was. 
not true for the rural population. The rural non-farm population had high in- 
migration ratios while the rural farm population had high out-migration ratios. 
For the reporting population, these flows generated a net internal migration) 
loss for the urban and rural farm areas and a net gain for the rural non-farm 
area in Canada as a whole. Among the streams between four urban size 
groups and two rural categories, the most prominent were those involving 
the 100,000-plus urban size group and this held true even after populatiad 
size differences were taken into account. 


Important questions may be raised about the historical trend and pattern 
in the level of internal migration in Canada. The evidence available for 
describing this trend and pattern is fragmentary but suggests that, for 
Canada as a whole, there has been no definite upward or downward trend in 
the decennial migration across provincial boundaries since the mid- -nine- 
teenth century. However, there have been fluctuations associated with 
swings in the Canadian economy. 

Although this volume is concerned almost entirely with inter-municipal 
moves, there is some interest in the mobility which reflects changes of 
residence within the same municipality as well as inter-municipal moves. 
Canada had a high mobility ratio from the 1956-61 five-year moves. Among 
the reporting population in 1961, some 44 per cent had lived in a different 
house five years before. The corresponding ratios for the urban and rural 
populations were 50 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. Furthermore, the 
ratio tends to increase with the size of urban place, as judged by broad 
urban size group statistics. Finally, distance impedes mobility (as is well 
known), for the intra-municipal movers greatly exceed the intra-provincial 
(inter-municipal) migrants, who in turn greatly exceed the inter-provincial 
migrants. 
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1 In the process of aging in our society a person goes through certain phases 

of development which may be said to comprise a life cycle. Well known are the pas- 

sages from infancy, to childhood, to young adulthood, to maturity and to old age. 

_ Each phase tends to be accompanied by important events such as schooling, work, 

marriage, birth of children, maturation of children, etc. With the onset of such events 
the individual may be said to have entered upon a new stage in his life cycle. 


A family also has a life cycle comprising a sequence of major events from 
its formation to its dissolution. These events involve the birth and maturation of 
children, divorce, death of spouse, etc. 


? An area that can be entered or left by migration is said to be open. 


3 Throughout this monograph international migrants are referred to as immi- 
| grants or aS emigrants. For a given country, immigrants are the persons entering it 
while emigrants are those leaving it. When reference is not specifically to interna- 
tional migrants, the terms ‘‘migrant’’, ‘‘in-migrant’’ or ‘‘out-migrant’’ are used as 
required. 


As the term ‘‘net migration’’ is often used, it is perhaps worth noting that it 
‘does not refer to individuals — that is, there is no such thing as a net migrant. Net 
'migration is a purely mathematical concept referring to a net shift in population 
_ size defined as in-migrants minus out-migrants. 


4 The ‘‘gross migration’’ for an area is defined here as the sum of in-migrants 
and out-migrants; it is a reflection of the amount of population turnover in the area. 


5 See the discussion on the concept of five-year migration in Appendix B. It 
‘should be recalled from that discussion that the data do not reflect multiple or 
return migration by the same person over the 1956-61 reference period, and that the 
_uaiverse of the Population Sample refers generally to the private household popula~- 
tion (about 96 per cent of the total population in 1961) aged five and over in 1961. 


For convenience this is termed the ‘‘reporting population’’. 


It is important to recall, however, that the in-migrants present at the 1961 

' Census only partially reflect the true volume of in-migration, even if the Population 

‘Sample estimate of in-migrants is accurate. As noted in Appendix B, multiple and 

return migration are not counted. In-migrants who die before the census or who leave 
Canada after in-migrating (and before the 1961 Census) are also missed. 


Furthermore, the in-migration ratio is an imperfect reflection of the true in- 
| migration rate for other reasons. The base of this ratio is the population size in 
! 1961, a figure influenced by deaths and by out-migration from the 1956 population. 
For example, if a large proportion of an area’s 1956 population out-migrates or dies, 
the area may show a high in-migration ratio (as calculated) even with a manifestly 
small number of in-migrants. The high in-migration ratio may thus be a poor reflec~ 
tion of the attraction of the place for potential migrants. 


| Similar difficulties are observed with the out-migration ratio, whose base is 
'the 1961 population minus sample-estimated net migration. This operation has the 
effect of subtracting out (from the 1961 population) the estimated in-migrants and 
| adding back the estimated out-migrants (who were indeed in the 1956 population). 
But there are other elements missing from this reconstruction of the 1956 population 
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exposed to migration (even assuming that the census statistics are correct) — out- 
migrants who die or who leave the country before the 1961 Census. Of course, these 


dead persons and emigrants are also incorrectly missing from the numerator of the 


out-migration ratio. 


It is assumed that, for the most part, the calculated ratios provide fair reflec- ) 


tions of areal differentials in true rates of in- and out-migration. 


7 It is difficult to give generally accepted limits for the values of the five-year 
migration ratios which may be considered high, moderate or low. However, the follow- 


ing comments may be relevant. If the five-year in-migration ratiois X per cent we may | 


consider that its 10-year equivalent is slightly less than 2X per cent (it is less due 


to expected return migration by some of the five-year migrants). If we would consider | 
2X per cent alteration in the population size significant after 10 years, the in-migra- 
tion ratio may be considered to be substantively significant inthe event that the out- | 
migration is zero. Similar considerations may be made for the out-migration and net 


migration ratios. Essentially, the idea is to consider whether the implied contribution | 


of the migration to population growth would be significant. For example, most people | 
would consider significant a 10 per cent alteration in population size after 10. 


years — something near a one per cent alteration in each year. 


8 The figures mentioned in this paragraph were calculated fromthe unpublished | 


Population Sample tabulations. 


° Many of the tables in this monograph focus on this age range, with the upper | 
limit sometimes extended to age 39 or to age 44. It is the age range of peak migra- 
tion rates, and one marked by high rates of family formation and labour force entry, | 


and by the early years of working life. 


10 The numerator of this ratio is in-migrants minus out-migrants and the base is 


the reporting population in 1961. See footnote © for relevant comments. 


11 No economic determinism is intended here. Attention is called to the econom- 
ic correlates (even though some of the correlations may be ‘spurious’) which, in 
accordance with the aims of this volume, emphasize this point of view. 


12 The vital statistics estimate of net migration is population change minus 


natural increase. Natural increase is births minus deaths. For comments on relevant 


details of estimation for the periods when vital statistics were not tabulated by 


place of residence (see Stone, 1967°, Appendix H). 


13 The use of ‘‘inter-provincial’’ here is made on the assumption that the provin- 
cial net migration levels that reflect both internal and external migration are highly 
correlated with those reflecting internal migration only. 


14 See Appendix C for explanation of the survival ratio estimation. 
15 The identification of rural farm areas is as of 1961. 
16 The identification of urban areas is as of 1961. 


17 The basic tabulations do not permit the calculation of net inter-provincial 
migration for the urban and rural parts of individual provinces. For example, the 
tabulations can indicate the number of in-migrants to Ontario from rural farm areas 
(as of 1961) in other provinces, but the individual contributions of the other prov- 
inces to these in-migrants are not shown by the tables. Thus, only at the national 
level may the inter-provincial net migration to urban or to rural areas be shown. 
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18 The 66 per cent represents the percentage of urban population in 1956. See 
961 Census, DBS 99-512, Table IV. 


19 Both internal and external migration are reflected in these ratios. 


* Urban Development in Canada, Stone, 1967, Queen’s Printer, Cat. No. 99 -542/ 
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Chapter Three 


SOME GROUP DIFFERENTIALS 
_ IN CANADIAN INTERNAL MIGRATION 


Chapter Two presents a general review of some spatial and temporal 
Jimensions of Canadian migration. Another important aspect of this migra- 
tion is comprised of the differentials regarding migration rates among sub- 
groups of the population at a given locality, and a whole monograph may 
9e focused entirely on group differentials in Canadian migration. However, 
this volume will not carry a heavy emphasis on this subject matter (see 
‘the companion volume), but some background information is provided in 
‘his Chapter, particularly the type that will alert the reader to the relevance 
of group differentials in the analysis of the areal pattern of migration. 


In the following discussion only moderate emphasis is placed on the 
demographic migration differentials, as these will be taken up in the com- 
ganion volume. The emphasis here is mainly on social and economic 
characteristics of migrants. Although the exposition is largely descriptive 
it should be of particular interest since the 1961 Census marks the first 
cime that many of these social and economic characteristics of migrants 
aave been measured for a sample as large as roughly 20 per cent of Canada’s 
dopulation. 


A fundamental difficulty seriously limits the kinds of interpretation 
chat can be legitimately made from the census data on group differentials 
in Canadian migration, and it is essential that this difficulty be stated 
clearly at the outset (see Appendix B for further details). The character- 
istics of migrants are ascertained at the end of the migration interval 
June 1, 1956 — June 1, 1961) and not at the time of migration. This cir- 
cumstance creates no problem for those characteristics that remain constant 
for each person throughout the migration interval (sex, for example), and 
it creates a definite but partly manageable problem for those that change 
in a fixed way and degree for each person (age, for example). But it creates 
a serious problem for those individual characteristics that may change 
after June 1, 1956 and do so in a manner or degree that is variable (so 


that one cannot securely infer how the characteristic appeared in 1956 or 
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at the time of migration from a knowledge of its nature in 1961). A concrete 
example in regard to marital status may illustrate the problem. ) 


Marital status is one of the attributes of an individual that may have 
changed in an unpredictable way over the 1956-61 migration period. Fo; 
example, the proportion of migrants among all widowed persons in 196: 
gives no firm basis for conclusions about the influence of widowhood ot 
the propensity to migrate, because some of the widowed migrants had this 

marital status throughout the migration period, others migrated before they 
were widowed, and others were not widowed on June 1, 1956 but became 
widowed and then migrated. Thus, if the widowed persons show a highe 
mobility ratio than the married ones (as of 1961) it does not necessaril 
follow from this evidence alone that being widowed indicates a highe 
probability of moving than being married. It is essential to be aware 0 
this kind of limitation in using the 1961 Census data on the characteristics 
of migrants. 


However, it may be asked whether selected movement-status groups 
(non-movers, intra-municipal movers, inter- provincial migrants, etc.) differ 
in their marital status compositions. Suppose marked differences are 
observed, that they persist in various cross-tabulations, and that one can 
assume that they are likely to persist over some significant period of time 
extending beyond that covered by the statistics. Then, regardless ol 
exactly why or how the differences arise, a local community with a higk 
proportion of a particular migration-status group will be subjected to é 
strong influence upon its population composition from this group. More 
generally, the distribution of the local community’s population among the 
migration-status groups bears certain implications for the demographic an¢ 
socio-economic composition of this population, and an awareness of these 
implications is vital information to the local policy-maker, businessmar 
or planner. Some value in this information as a partial barometer of the 
community’s growth prospects and problems does not require a knowledge o! 
why the migration-status groups differ in composition, although this knowl: 
edge is certainly helpful in determining the full range of the implications 
of such a difference. In other words, there is some practical value in the 
census statistics on compositional differences among migration-status 
groups, even if the statistics do not permit one to test hypotheses as tc 
why or how the differences arise. 


Of course, the assumption about the persistence of the compositiona: 
differences over some period of time rests ultimately on some explanators 
hypotheses about these differences. It is indeed unfortunate that the date 
cannot be used to adequately evaluate such hypotheses, and that th 
hypotheses must function mainly as working assumptions in the discussion 
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To some extent it is possible to rely on the findings of other research and 
on the theories of experts in the field but these are, at best, shaky supports. 
There is some consolation, however, in the fact that almost all areas of 
economic and demographic forecasting rely on important working hypotheses 
which cannot be evaluated from existing statistics. 


| Thus, in this Chapter little emphasis is placed on mobility rates for 


separate groups where the relevant defining individual characteristics may 
qave changed unpredictably over the 1956-61 period. Instead, in such 
cases the emphasis is placed on differences in composition among partic- 
ilar migration-status groups. For the most part, the relevant implications 
of such differences lie in the field of the analysis of popul ation composi- 
tion in a community, rather than in that of the analysis of the causes of 
soup differentials in migration. As regards these causes, it is necessary 
‘0 make some more or less unsupported assumptions. The characteristics 
‘or which these procedures are followed are marital status, education, 
yecupation and income. In the cases of language, religion and ethnic 
origin it is assumed that a negligible proportion of the sample individuals 
changed their characteristics over the 1956-61 period. 


| The general aim of this Chapter is to show some of the important 
ways in which internal migrants form a distinctive segment of the Canadian 
»opulation.* The distinctiveness of the migrants appears among demo- 
maphic, economic and social variables. Thus, a community that is subjected 
(0 heavy (relative to its size) migrational flows may expect certain definite 
influences on the demographic and socio-economic structure of its popula- 
‘ion, depending on the relative sizes and compositions of the inflows and 
outflows. The demonstration of distinctive composition for the migrant 
vopulation raises a number of important questions about its causes, but it 
s not the purpose of this monograph to test hypotheses about these causes. 
| 

Before focusing upon the socio-economic variables it is essential 
‘hat some review be made of some fundamental demographic dimensions of 
migration statistics. These dimensions, particularly age, so condition 
migration patterns that the reader must be forewarned of their relevance 
and the analyst must take them into account in interpreting migration 
differentials along other dimensions. Therefore, the first two Sections will 
give brief consideration to age, sex and marital status differentials in 
Imigration. 


3.1 SOME DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENTIALS 
| 
3. 


1.1 AGE — Many individual migration decisions are influenced by the 
stage reached in the individual or in the family life cycle.” Age is markedly 
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associated with the pattern of change in both of these cycles, and so dl 
is not surprising that age captures a major portion of the inter-individual | 
variation in migration. Almost without exception, migration has shown 
itself highly selective of age in human populations, being heavily con- 
centrated in the early years of adulthood. In our society these years are 
significant for such major matters as family formation, childbearing and 
entry into the working force. 


A distinct pattern of age selectivity in the 1956-61 five-year migra- 
tion ratios is consistently shown among the two sexes for Canada and the | 
10 provinces. Whether one looks at ratios for in-, out- or net migration, the 
pattern tends to be the same. Typically, the 1956-61 five-year migration 
ratio drops (in absolute value) from age group 5-14 to age group 15-19. Then. 
its absolute value rises to a peak at either age group 20-24 (the typical) 
peak for females) or at age group 25-29 (the typical peak for males) and, 
moving toward the higher ages, the migration ratio tends to fall from the 
peak. Charts 3.1 to 3.3 show a number of representative patterns. 


The persons aged 5-14 in 1961 were aged 0-9 in 1956. Most of these. 
persons were of pre-school age in 1956 and were moving with their highly 
mobile parents who were concentrated in the 1961 age groups of 25- 34. 
The members of the 15-19 age group in 1961 were generally well settled 
in school throughout this period (being aged 10-14 in 1956), and their 
parents had for the most part passed the peak ages for migration before. 
1956 (when they were concentrated in the age group aged 30- 39). | 

As one moves from the age group 15-19 in 1961 and considers the 
age group 20-24 in that year, one begins to pick up more and more the 
persons leaving high school in the 1956-61 period. Over the five- year 
period from 1956 to 1961 these persons were entering the work force, going 
on to college, and getting married. Such events also took place at a high 
rate among persons aged 25-29 in 1961 (20-24 in 1956). Hence it is not 
surprising that the peak age groups for 1956-61 five-year migration were 
20-24 and 25-29 (as of 1961). Although the share of work-force entrants 
and family-formers declined markedly as one moves from the 1961 age 
group of 25-29 to that of 30-34, the migration ratios for the latter age 
group were still high. This is so partly because the children of these 
persons had not yet reached a life-cycle stage where breaks in the place 
of schooling become critical, and the parents are just beginning to accumu- 
late those economic obligations and neighbourhood ties which later inhibit 
the propensity to migrate. | 
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AGE PROFILES OF FIVE-YEAR INTERNAL MIGRATION RATIOS, 
CANADA, BY URBAN AND RURAL ,1956-61 
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By the time the age group 35-44 in 1961 is reached, however, the 
children are generally at least of pre-teenage. They are well settled into. 
elementary or secondary school. Their parents’ long-term economic obliga-. 
tions and neighbourhood ties have tended to solidify, and they become less” 
prone to migrate. 


Thus, it is possible to interpret the age selectivity in Canadian 
migration by reviewing the individual and family life-cycle stages that 
tend to be associated with the various age groups. This review suggests | 
that the age group in which are concentrated the peak years of labour force. 
entry and the early period of working life, and the main ages of family 
formation and childbearing are particularly important in a study of the 
social and economic changes and conditions that affect or are influenced) 
by population migration. / 


The data underlying Chart 2.5 show that the pattern of age selectivity 
in Canadian migration across provincial boundaries has persisted for) 
several decades. Although these data are influenced by external as well 
as by internal migration, they probably do not significantly distort the 
pattern of age selectivity in the internal migration. In almost all decades 
and for each sex the net intercensal migration ratios rise from age 15-19 
to a peak in the age group 25-29. From this peak the net migration ratios 
tend to fall as one goes toward the higher ages. The main deviations from 
this pattern are shown by males in two decades marked by relatively heavy 
immigration — 1921-31 and 1951-61. In these two decades the peak net 
migration ratio occurs in the age group 30-34, a result that may reflect 
the influence of the immigrants who may have been slightly older on the 


average than the internal migrants. | 


The foregoing discussion should establish the main point which is 
of relevance to this volume of the internal migration monograph. A definite 
pattern of age selectivity characterizes Canadian internal migration, and 
this pattern has persisted for several decades. It is marked by a strong 
concentration of migrants in the peak ages for labour force entry, for 
family formation and childbearing, and in the early years of working life. 
These ages are roughly covered by the age group 20-39 at the end of a 
migration period of either five or ten years. This is the age group whose 
migratory characteristics would seem particularly relevant to studies of 
the non-demographic (particularly economic) aspects of migration in Canada. 


A small sex differential is shown among the Canadian five-year 
migrants in the 1956-61 period. The data underlying Chart 3.1 indicate 
slightly higher internal migration ratios for females than for males in 
Canada, as well as in its urban and rural divisions. This differential does 
vary by age, however. The ratios for females tend to be higher than those 
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for males mainly in the 15-34 age range; outside of this range, the ratios 
for males are generally the higher. Among the provinces, the migration 


‘tatio differences between the two sexes are rather small and unsystematic 
(Chart 3.3). 


Wee 1. 2 MARITAL STATUS -— Persons reporting a five-year change of home 
were more likely to be married than those who had the same home in 1956 
‘as in 1961. This difference is observed for each sex within the 20-34 age 
‘groups as well as for the whole population aged 15 and over, and it appears 
in urban, rural and rural non-farm areas (see Appendix Table A.1). The 
persons who became married for the first time in the 1956-61 intercensal 


period were exposed to the prevalent practice of leaving the parents’ (or 


: guardians’) home upon marriage and were, of course, reported in the ‘‘mar- 
tied”’ category in 1961. In addition, those who remained married in 1961 as 
in 1956, and were in the 20-34 age group, were further exposed to the ex- 
pansions of their families and aging of their offspring, which events tend 
to increase the need for changed living quarters. Thus, the people reported 
| as married in 1961 were involved in or were exposed to movement-precipita- 
ting life-cycle changes to a greater extent than the persons who remained 
| single in 1956 as in 1961. Further, those who remained single probably 


had a sufficiently different age distribution (even with age group 20-34) 
from those who were married in 1961 for this difference to affect the distri- 
/ bution of marital status by movement category. These factors were probably 
influential in determining the greater percentage of married persons among 


the movers than among the non-movers. 


For a given sex-age group, the volume of migration tends to vary 
‘inversely with the distance covered in migration. Within each sex-age 
‘group it is likely that this generalization applies with special force to 
|that migration which is primarily a response to changes in the life-cycle 
'stage (for example, getting married).* It has been suggested above that the 
|population comprised of married persons in 1961 was much more exposed 
to life-cycle changes than that which remained single throughout the 
intercensal period. Thus, one would expect the percentage for married 


persons to be higher among intra-municipal movers than among. inter- 


: 
‘municipal migrants, the latter tending to cover somewhat longer distances 
‘than the former. This expectation is generally supported by the data 


(Appendix Table A.1). 


There may also have been a genuine tendency for the persons who 
/were single in both 1956 and 1961 to have higher inter-municipal migration 


‘tates than those who were married either in 1956 or in 1961. Depending on 


the relative 1956 age distributions of these two marital-status categories, 
Such a marital-status differential in inter-municipal migration rates, as 
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contrasted with its absence in intra-municipal mobility rates, could lea 
to an increase in the proportion single as one goes from the intra- municipal | 
movers to the inter-municipal migrants. Unfortunately, a clear demonstra-_ 
tion of such a pattern requires knowledge of the 1956 marital status distri- 
bution of these movers, or of the probability of remaining single from 1956. 
to 1961 —either piece of information being unavailable from the 1961 
Census data. Thus, it is possible to only speculate as to the possibility 
of patterns of marital-status (as of 1956) differentials in 1956-61 migration | 
rates. | 


{ 


Among the selected groups of inter- municipal migrants, however, the | 
marital-status distribution does not vary markedly or systematically. The 
internal migrants do differ markedly from the immigrants in regard tq’ 
marital-status distribution. The percentage single tends to be markedly | 
higher among the male immigrants and, correspondingly, the percentage, 
married is lower among these immigrants. This differential is not marked. 
among females, however, suggesting that a high proportion of the female 
immigrants may have been the wives of male immigrants. This difference 
between internal migrants and immigrants may result in large part from a. 
greater concentration of single persons among the immigrants (than among 
the internal migrants) even at the time the immigrants arrived in Canada, 
and from lower exposure to marriage prospects among immigrants. 


3.1.3 CONCLUSION — Age, sex and marital status* condition migration so 
persistently that these underlying factors cannot be ignored in proceeding 
to the main focus — social and economic characteristics of migrants. Lee 
has nicely summarized the basic concern here, noting that migration may be 
viewed as a part of the rites de passage. Persons who enter the labour force 
or get married tend to leave their parental home, and persons who are di- 
vorced or widowed also tend to migrate. Since some of these events happen 
in a narrow range of ages, they are important in shaping the age curve of 
selection. They are also important in determining other types of selection 4 
marital status or size of family (for example, Lee, 1966, Demography, p. 57). 


Thus, age and marital status tend to be associated with a number ol 
crucial events (in the life cycle) which tend to influence migration deci- 
sions. The age profile in particular becomes a basic dimension of migration 
statistics and it must be taken into account in any full explanation of 
areal variation in migration rates. 


3.2 ETHNIC ORIGIN, LANGUAGE AND RELIGION 


As the previous Section has indicated, there are basic demographic 
factors (such as age) which condition the propensity to move. A number o! 
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‘other individual characteristics influence the migration decision through 
their interrelation with the individual’s social and economic status. Some 
of these characteristics interact with the basic demographic factors and 
others tend to be independent, although their influence upon mobility may 
be offset by that of demographic factors. These characteristics are social 
-and economic,° and in the 1961 Census, for the first time, measurements 
on such characteristics among migrants were made for roughly 20 per cent 
-of the nation’s population. Among the social characteristics for which 
-census data are available, ethnic origin, language and religion form a 


L 
| 
t 
| 
. 
| 
, 


closely interwoven and prominent group. 


| Among three broad ethnic origin groups there are distinct differences 
'in the levels of 1956-61 five-year migration ratios. Table 3.1 (column B) 
suggests that persons reporting British Isles ethnic origin in 1961 were 
more migratory (internal migration) than those reporting French origin. 
Persons reporting other ethnic origins (neither British Isles nor French) 
/ were also more migratory than those of French origin, according to these 
data. Such differentials are observed among both sexes within the age 
group 20-34. Generally supporting information is shown by Nickson, 1967, 
p. 9, using provincial units, for 1964-65 one-year migration. 


| Table 3.1 — Five-Year Mobility and Migration Ratios for Three Broad 
Ethnic Origin Groups, by Sex, Canada, 1956-61 


| Migration ratios 

| Mobility 

| SF a r Intra- | Inter- 
: Ethnic origin group Totalb | nes. sdoe 
| provincial provincial 
i A r B ec D 

4 | 

| 

Moth SCXES .. 2. cc0e005 aes 43.5 17.5 13.9 3.6 

WP British Isles........... a7 19.0 14.4 4.6 

| BSetChiis.. sakes ois BOLO ROT 42.1 S52 11 S304! iets 

| CS ere Ae 17.6 13.8 3.8 
| Males..... Rd hep iN ges s 43.3 WS) 13¢7 3.6 

| iBmitich Islesiec «see cles'¢ A203 19.0 14353 4.7 
MPEeNch., cies cee vislsiee Ss 41.5 14.8 1361 1.8 
ME 0, ivy ers ce caens . 7 Sy 17.4 13.6 3.8 

| Sales pomgogosbacscno6 43.9 Wie 14.1 3.5 

le British Isles,........¢ 43.0 19.0 14.4 4.5 

| ISRSTNCIS 450.0605 00 Cue mo 42.7 1516 13.8 1.8 

Mother sce. See INS. 47.3 17.9 14.0 3.9 


@ See Table 2.10, footnote 3, for the definition. 


b To calculate the migration ratio intraemunicipal movers are subtracted from the num- 


erator of the mobility ratio (see footnote @). 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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Table 3.2 — Five-Year Mobility and Migration Ratios for 
Language and Religious Groups, Canada, 1956-61 . 


; 
| Migration ratios 


Language and religious Mobility 


groups ratio@ Inter- 
| Total® provincial | provincial | 
{ 
| 
Alislan cuales crcl eles Siete ste ote aks 43.5 T7e5 3.6 | 
Roman and Greek Catholics..... 43.0 15.4 12.9 2.4 
Greek Orthodox .......esee5 shace 43.3 14.4 11.1 3.3 
Alle Protestants eres sce e's Sreianete 43.5 19.6 15.0 4.6 
Jewish. ...ccecscece BO OO. shone 48.0 8.3 6.3 1.9 | 
Other. a< SEO DORE © pees 48.4 20.3 15.6 4.8 
Bone lishposmly ere: orate SIDS CO DIOS Oe 43.8 18:5 14.2 4.4 
Roman and Greek Catholics..... 45.0 16.6 1255 7. | | 
Greek Orthodox ......ceece abd tao 42.4 14.4 11.1 3.4 
AlloProtestants erie eteerss steric ere 43.2 19.5 14.9 4.6 
TEWIS Hepes sles otels SWahat ss Sov eiam oleie wis 47.3 7.9 5.9 230 
(Giese alan cow 3 Poe cictaete Sie 47.7 One SAG 4.6 
French only ....... Be aS aeae: 37.9 12.8 129 0.5 
Roman and Greek Catholics..... 37.8 OS Hi ee? 0.5 
Greek Orthodioxeccesietiers AA OtDe 7/50) 20.7 18.3 2.4 
AUimProtestamtste o sieete cicieres aietere SL Ge? DOG 16.9 Sad 
EWES oo cooa6 ntopenevenetene a eteVeloherele 71.4 Tol 5.4 1.8 
(Od terta Aitis 5 cto D egeretoreieue cies eisveleve 59.9 16750 14.8 DRED) 
English and French.........- eiateke 48.8 18.8 14.9 3.9 
Roman and Greek Catholics..... 48.3 18.1 14.7 3.4 
Greek Orthodox 2. s+ +66 Rites s 53.9 15.4 11.8 3.6 
MilnProtestantsm.eereieereter cote tere 51.5 Dey 1725 7.9 
IOWASI ere cere <iel S ctaleie etetsts. c, ovelenons 50.4 9.7 8.1 5 bes7/ 
Other x. rlonste terete LU steleke ehelers 63.2 26a5 1759 8.6 
Neither English nor French....... 54.0 1ON7/ 9.2 BS 
Roman and Greek Catholics..... Sone 7.8 6.9 1.0 
Greek Orthodioxiers. secs wine evateue 44.8 9.8 8.0 1.8 
All Protestantorera tec © eels s Rh erlere Sal! 14.9 WQS: 231 
JIGMWARSINS ca ocls oo aAd.0 Sclece onevels 56: 7 3.6 Beil 0.5 . 
ODE Te teeere cet chanet olene ey iekeas Foucher’ 40.8 10.6 8.8 1.8 
[ | i | 


8 See Table 3.1, footnotes ? and b for the definitions. 
SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. | 

Among four broad language groups, persons speaking English only or 
those speaking both English and French showed the highest five-year 
internal migration ratios for the 1956-61 period. Somewhat lower five-year 


migration ratios were shown for persons speaking French only, and still 


| 

{ 
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lower ratios for persons speaking neither English nor French (Table 3.2). 


Among the inter-provincial migrants, those speaking French only were by 


‘far the least migratory. These patterns are generally confirmed in each of 


the urban, rural non-farm and rural farm populations. 


Among five broad religious groups, the Protestants and ‘Others’ 
(neither Protestant, Catholic, Greek Orthodox nor Jewish) showed the 


highest 1956-61 migration ratios. This observation (Table 3.2) tended to 


hold true within the four broad language groups, the sole exception being 
those reporting French only as the language. The lowest 1956-61 five- 


’ year migration ratios were shown for the persons of Jewish religion in 
| each of the four broad language groups. According to Table 3.2, the rank 
‘ordering of the religious groups on the 1956-61 five-year migration ratio 
varied markedly among the four language groups, Suggesting that if religion 
influences migration this influence interacts with language (that is, the 
influence tends to change from one language group to another). Here 


' language may be a proxy for some cultural differences which religion fails 
' to reflect fully. 


This quick review suggests a marked association between ethnic 


origin, language and religious groups on one hand, and migration rates on 


the other. The data show that in the 1956-61 period the most migratory 
groups were those of British Isles origin and Protestant religion, Catholics 


were less migratory than Protestants, particularly if they spoke French, 


and least migratory among the selected religious groups were Jewish 
persons. These associations may be accidental in the sense that they 
reflect separate relations of migration and the social characteristics with 
some ‘third’? factor. On the other hand, they may indicate Canadian sub- 
cultures whose geographical distributions and characteristics have a fairly 


_ direct bearing on the propensity to migrate. It is not at all unreasonable 


' to suppose that a very significant proportion of Canadians would not reside 


in a local community where the cultural heritage and the folkways diverge 
sharply from those with which they are familiar and which are congenial to 
them, and that this tendency is not significantly counteracted by existing 
economic ‘pulls’ and ‘pushes’. Given the highly varied ethnic, linguistic 


and religious composition of the Canadian population, it is conceivable 


that a fully adequate explanation of Canadian migration patterns should 
require that a prominent place be given to these socio-cultural patterns. 


3.3 EDUCATION 


Marked associations are observed between education and migration 
in the 1961 Census statistics. Similar associations have been observed 
in other studies (cf. Lee and Varon, 1966; Lee, 1953, ch. 8) and they lend 
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support to the view that education is an important socio-economic deter- _ 


minant of mobility. 


Among Canadians not attending school and in the age group 25-34,° | 


1956-61 movers had higher levels of educational attainment than non- 


movers (Chart 3.4). This statement holds true in urban, rural non-farm and _ 


rural farm areas separately. The difference between movers and non-movers 
in educational distribution is particularly sharp in the urban areas, where 
a higher-than-average proportion of the in-migrants were probably persons 


who moved in order to facilitate the attainment of higher education. | 


Thus, a portion of this mover/non-mover differential in educational distri- 


bution may be the result of a search for higher education (facilities for | 
which are concentrated in urban areas), rather than a manifestation of | 
differences in mobility rates for groups which have completed their educa- | 


tion. 


Yet it is likely that such educational differentials in mobility rates | 


played a part in the relatively higher educational attainment in the mover 


category, as contrasted with the non-mover category. First of all, those | 
with higher education could better afford (than those with low education) | 


the cost of effecting a residence change. Secondly, there may be a genuine — 
increase in the proneness to move (the mobility potential) with advances — 
in the level of educational attainment for a given group, as a result of | 


growing social and economic inducements to movement concomitant with 
rising educational levels. For example, the quantity and variety of job 
opportunities requiring mobility may increase as one goes from the lower 


to the higher education groups, and this improvement in educational level | 


may enhance the desire to attain higher social status in a new residence. 


Thus it can be hypothesized that, in addition to the impact of the search > 
for the higher education available in urban areas, there was a genuine 
tendency for mobility rates to increase with the level of completed educa- — 
tion. Both of these factors would tend to produce the generally higher 
levels of education shown for movers than for non-movers among Canadian | 


males aged 25- 34 in 1961. 


Chart 3.4 shows that although nearly one half of the non-movers had | 
less than high school education only about 35 per cent of the movers were 
concentrated among this lowest of the three educational categories; although | 


somewhat more than 10 per cent of the movers had some university training, 


only just over five per cent of the non-movers had university training. These | 
figures pertain to all areas only, but a similar direction of differentials © 


is shown for each of the urban, rural non-farm and rural farm categories. 
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CHART -3.4 
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CHART — 3.5 
FIVE-YEAR MOVEMENT STATUS DISTRIBUTIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS GROUPS, MALES NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL BY AGE, 
CANADA, BY URBAN AND RURAL,|956-61 
(EXPERIENCED LABOUR FORCE) 
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The hypotheses about the influence upon mobility of the search for 


higher education and the probably genuine positive association between 


the level of completed education and the mobility rate (for a group) would 


_lead one to expect generally higher levels of education among the migrants 
| (inter-municipal movers) than among the intra-municipal movers. For the 
_males aged 25-34 in 1961, this is just what Chart 3.4 shows for the urban, 
_rural non-farm and rural farm areas separately. Also consistent with this 


view is the observation that the inter-provincial migrants had markedly 
higher levels of education than the intra-provincial migrants. 


For example, in Canada, eight per cent of the intra-municipal movers 
had university education. This percentage increased to 13 per cent among 


the intra-provincial migrants and to 18 per cent among the inter-provincial 


migrants (Chart 3.4). Correspondingly, the percentage with, at most, 
elementary education declines systematically as one goes from the intra- 
municipal movers to the inter-provincial migrants. This direction of dif- 


' ferentials appears without significant exception in the urban, rural non-farm 
_and rural farm areas, each taken separately. 


The data underlying Chart 3.4 may be presented in a different manner 


in order to bring out differences in movement-status distribution among the 


three educational groups. Chart 3.5 shows clearly that the percentage of 
movers who were inter-provincial migrants was considerably higher among 
those with some university education than for those without it. This 
percentage was also higher among those with high school education than 
for those with, at most, elementary education. Generally, as one goes from 
intra-municipal movers to intra-provincial migrants and on to inter-provincial 


“migrants, the proportions fall off least rapidly for those with some university 


training, more rapidly for those with high school education and most rapidly 


'for those with no more than elementary education. This general pattern of 
differentials in movement-status distribution among educational groups is 


observed within each of the urban, rural non-farm and rural farm areas. 
Here, then, is a clear pattern — as the educational status of the group: 
increased, the proportion of generally longer-distance movers within the 
group also increased. 


As noted above, this tendency may be accidental in the sense that it 
is markedly influenced by those who migrated in order to achieve higher 
education. No doubt this was a factor. That it is by no means the whole 
Story, however, is suggested by the data in Chart 3.5 for the age group 
'35 and over.’ The proportion of persons with completed education as of 
|1956 was much higher for this group than for those in the more migratory 
20-34 age group. Both age groups showed the same general gradient in 
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proportions as one goes from intra-municipal movers, to intra-provincial — 
migrants and on to inter-provincial migrants. This observation gives | 


partial support to the view that the 1961 Census data reflect some genuine 


mobility differentials by educational status independently of the role 


played by mobility as a vehicle toward higher education. 


It is worth noting that the males with some university training, and | 


aged 25-34 in 1961, contained more inter-municipal migrants than intra- 
municipal movers. This holds true in the urban, rural non-farm and rural 


farm areas separately. It is true for no other education-area group except 


the rural non-farm males with only high school education. Thus, a negative 
association between the volume of movers and the distance covered in| 


moving does not appear among those with university education when one | 
compares the generally short-distance intra-municipal movers with all | 


migrants. 


3.4 OCCUPATION 


Education influences occupation, as is well known. Occupations » 
involving technical and professional skills require the higher levels of | 
educational attainment. The previous Section shows data that lend support | 
to the hypothesis that mobility rates tend to increase as one goes from. 


groups with lower to those with higher education. Thus, it may be expected 


that the occupation groups with higher-than-average percentages of persons | 
at the upper educational levels will show higher-than-average mobility | 


rates. The data from the 1961 Census appear to confirm this expectation. 


For males in the experienced labour force, the percentage in ‘white | 


collar’ occupations is somewhat higher for movers than for non-movers, in 


the data of the 1956-61 period (Table 3.3). This difference is observed | 
for all of Canada in each of the selected age groups although it does not. 


appear significantly for the urban population. 


The intra-municipal movers are primarily responsible for ‘pulling 


down’ the percentage ‘white collar’ among movers. This percentage is. 
much higher among the inter-municipal migrants for each of the selected 
age groups of the male experienced labour force, and the differential 
appears in each of the urban, rural non-farm and rural farm populations. | 
Thus, as one goes from the non-movers and the intra-municipal movers to. 
the migrants the per cent ‘white collar’ rises sharply in each of the selected 
age groups of the male experienced labour force (Table 3.3). This per-. 
centage again rises as one goes from the intra-provincial to the intet- 
provincial migrants. 
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As might be expected, the differentials are particularly sharp among 
the professional and technical occupations, which have an unusually high 
percentage of university educated persons. Among the professional and 


_technical occupations the differentials between intra-municipal movers 


and migrants, and between intra- and inter-provincial migrants, are much 


/ more persistent than they are in the very broad ‘white collar’ group. For 
almost all of the selected age groups and areas, the per cent professional 


is higher for movers than for non-movers, and is markedly higher for the 
migrants than for intra-municipal movers. Among the migrants, the per cent 


‘in professional and technical occupations increases as one moves from 


the intra- to the inter-provincial categories. 


By now it should be clear that it is difficult to interpret these find- 


_ings in terms of the differences in the mobility rates of occupation groups. 


Many of these labour force members no doubt changed their occupations 
after migration. Yet the fact that the patterns for the professional and 


technical group are observed without marked exceptions among the age 
groups 20-34, 35-44 and 45-64, and in the three main area types (urban, 
‘tural farm, rural non-farm) for each age group, would suggest that the 
_ occupational change after migration is not obscuring some genuine tendency 
| toward higher-than-average mobility rates for the professional and technical 


group. 


This interpretation would be further supported if similar patterns of 


migration ratios could be found by occupation group in the age groups 


35-44 and 45-64. The latter age group probably had a rather lower rate 
of occupational change in the 1956-61 period than did the former, and 
thus its migration ratios should more clearly reflect genuine occupational 


differences in mobility rates. If the basic pattern indicated by this latter 
_age group is also observed among persons aged 35-44, there is at least a 


good hint that this pattern is not peculiar to the 45-64 age group. This 
Similarity in patterns is just what Table 3.4 shows, because the rank 


ordering of the occupation groups on the percentage of inter-municipal 


movers (migrants) is almost identical in the 35-44 and 45-64 age groups. 


In the 35-44 age group the occupation groups having the highest 
values on the above-mentioned percentage are (1) service and recreation, 
(2) professional and technical, (3) sales, (4) managerial and (5) craftsmen, 


_ production process and related workers. In the 45-64 age group the rank 


ordering differs in only one respect — professional and technical ranks 


_higher than service and recreation. The high rankings of the service and 


recreation group should perhaps be discounted to some extent because 
this group, particularly when compared with professionals, is one into 
which ‘in-movement’ from other occupation groups would be relatively 
easy. 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956-61 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956-61 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956 -61 — continued 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956-61 — continued 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956 - 61 — continued 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956 -61— continued 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
‘Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956 -61— concluded 
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Table 3.3 — Per Cent in Selected ‘White-Collar’ Occupations, Males in the 
Experienced Labour Force by Age and Movement-Status Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm, 1956-61 — concluded 


Movers within Canada 


Inter-municipal 


Migrants 
from 
es Inter-provincial abroad 

ll prog ee Total | conte | oa 

contiguous No. 
Per cent of all occupations 
39.0 37.4 46.5 47.0 45.8 33.0 il 
18.3 ies 2340 DSS DM a2 2 
9.5 9.0 11.9 12.4 11.2 10.9 3 
Ses) 5.4 5.0 4.7 Sys) 5.9 4 
Se) St) 6.5 620 2 4.0 5 
44.8 42.9 DONT 3572 52.0 34.3 6 
20.7 19.4 26.3 26.9 25.6 12.8 Wy 
10.7 10.1 L320) 13.8 L270 eG 8 
OF 6.4 5.6 Sie 6.0 65 9 
Tad Tall 7.8 oP 8.4 4.1 10 
SORZ ey) WAKO) 28.1 Sila 24.0 Phils 8) 11 
15.4 US). YF 1372 TSAS 9.6 9.4 1 
8.2 8.0 9.9 Oh i HORZ SKS 13 
3.8 3.8 3 3.9 256 1S 14 
3.3 3.5) 1, 1.8 Ih 7 see WS) 
O25 6.8 4.0 DST 6.0 6.6 16 
2.8 3.0 0.8 ier _ 1.8 dl 
1.4 1S 0.4 - dot 3.0 18 
ileak WD 0.9 _ 2.4 0.9 19 
12 C2 1.8 1.4 2.4 | 0.9 20 
= 
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Table 3.4 — Percentage Distribution Among Movement-Status Groups for 
Selected Occupation Groups, Males in the Experienced Labour Force 


by Age Group, Canada, 1956-61 


| Pepaies | [ Movers within Canada 
Occupation and age groups oe movers| Intra- | ingdseae Inter- 
ee municipal oe 
‘White-collar’ — 
{iS randOVer Ussher sine state 100.04 48.2 29.3 17.4 5.1 
20-34 2.60. Welie renelisieroneneKons 100.0 29.0 38.3 2502 7.6 
BSAA We ole oils « sie etoleysoteketone 100.0 47.2 DOSS 17.8 5.4 
WISE GS aoowooob onda ont 100.0 65.1 Dilley 10.5 2.8 
Managerial — 
[5raANdMOVers sieareroiele were els 100.0 Seiil 26.7 15.6 4.7 
DVIS we eee AOC HOOOHOOC 100.0 26.0 39.8 26.5 7.8 
BPA Aw aavelstersiolenersetorier stele 100.0 49.4 27.9 ional 5.6 
45-64 2.00 RWa isl chateteperetsrs : 100.0 66.3 20.5 TO%3 2.9 
Professional and technical — 
105) Eval QYyeres cogoco0K SC 100.0 41.8 28.6 22.4 WEP 
DOE SY gio oriat aiereueloreterereLs 100.0 24.7 34.9 30.4 10.0 
35 =44 Ges. SHED ODS OIA 100.0 42.3 29.3 21.1 Tos: 
AS =|GA Mote ietels/s\016 ste 5005 bt 100.0 63.4 20.0 12.9 3.6 
Clerical — 
1S sandeovien sy... + skerciel 1-1 100.0 49.2 32.2 14.8 258 
DO mISAN Gareiete ters stereo cre eieiees 100.0 34.7 39.3 20.3 5.7 
SDA Alatetelstedensis.clenerers) 2 erene 100.0 51.0 32.4 13.6 3.0 
Vim OA eroerelcnets« aotetotereteiete 100.0 66.2 24.2 8.1 1.6 
Sales — 
15 vandvoveran:..s. Acco. On 100.0 46.0 31.4 17.8 4.8 
DOSS Atereterctkes eiete sree ol Ob 100.0 29.9 39.8 DS) 6.8 
Oia 4 A wae tetetetetele cle siete clever 100.0 45.0 30.6 19.3 5.1 
A5t O45 cree «i= © Bor au SOC ore 100.0 61.8 24.4 lay DEH 
‘Blue-collar’ — 
MSY BRON! OIE, Loco coo ints 100.0 55.5 PRS: 13.5 Sao 
DO SAR eters ole «0 clots SoOubS 100.0 36.4 37.9 19.9 5.8 
SOs Amarchateichenct< <0 RE Ob OOS 100.0 55.4 D2 Tht: a2 3.6 
AO OeAY Among God Alea ome 100.0 70.8 19.7 8.1 1.4 
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Table 3.4 — Percentage Distribution Among Movement- Status Groups for 
Selected Occupation Groups, Males in the Experienced Labour Force 
by Age Group, Canada, 1956-61 — concluded 


Movers within Canada 


Popula- igen 
Occupation and age groups tion movers | Intra- | Intra- Inter- 
reporting municipal] provincial | provincial 
‘Blue-collar’ — (concluded) 
Service and recreation — 
HORAN OVET § a aula epsistecuenw 100.0 41.8 31.4 15.4 11.4 
OMe SA ie to ork ds, iia’ seis Fe stelers 100.0 21.6 Meds Aalaal 19.5 
SO Ads siecle « Ste) btekels) Sisavey ye 100.0 Siee 31025 16.9 15.4 
Ol = Oa olokeselie siintei 6 tks. ,'siteys 100.0 56.8 28.4 10.8 3.9 
Transport and communica- 
tion — 
HOA “OVET cic o relic bi sive ons 100.0 46.8 34.2 15.8 ae 
DOES ote ie eXene eis a isielsis|el sista 100.0 29.7 43.5 OAV) 4.9 
MES ONAG «oe 5-9 6 tee! ss eetetels 100.0 50.8 32.6 14.0 2.6 
AME O- oul shale sltsis] sca) arcleyc 100.0 6755 22.8 8.5 ee 
Farmers and other 
primary —> 
Morand NOVEIS 6). sieves 6 siehets 100.0 75.8 13.8 8.7 ohh 
AOL SA ee slate’ sheledatielata late lets 100.0 59.9 22.4 14.3 3.4 
SOTA ot lee e!o os oleh eelsiisie le 6 100.0 75.0 14.6 8.7 ale 
OTTO sets o Meee ee ee fe 100.0 84.6 9.2 5.4 0.8 
Craftsmen, production pro- 
cess and related workers — 
ftomand over 2s. ios ee Bare 100.0 50.5 Bile Tet Deh 
NOAA s celrelieiels ts) als cieleie @ sei 100.0 31.6 42.3 DN 7; 4.3 
DIOEL1 4 vololsislelois stelcietekaie e « 100.0 5267 30.6 14.3 2.4 
FOU=IO4 wes rales sietehanets OG ERO 100.0 Ofes 22.4 8.9 nS 
Labourers, not elsewhere 
classified — 
NS) BVOC ECW abe O84 Aidno GO 3% 100.0 52.0 31.3 13.6 hil 
DOSES ox. KEG OF Glo GOO 100.0 38.8 38.5 17.8 4.9 
SISTA ote shale « siticks o obates) ste 100.0 49.2 35.3 13.0 2.6 
BOUTOT esis 3 Ia o ¢ O Moscated 100.0 64.6 D505 8.6 Ts 


8 The percentages may not add to the total due to rounding error. 
b Farmers, farm labourers, fishermen, hunters and trappers, and loggers. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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Since the 1950s was a period of marked relative growth of labour | 
demand in the service and recreation group (1961 Census, DBS 94-551, 
Table 8) at the national level, there probably was a strong net ‘in- move- | 
ment’ to that group from other occupations, so that its high rank may have 
been partly due to occupational mobility (which may, of course, have 
operated jointly with geographic mobility); at least occupational mobility 
should have been more influential for this group than for professional and) 
technical occupations. 


At the bottom of the rank ordering is the farmers and other primary 
occupations group, ‘whose percentage of migrants (aged 35-64) was just 
one third of that for professionals. Again, net occupational mobility out of) 
farming and other primary occupations (and a contrasting net occupational 
mobility into the professions) is probably a relevant factor in the size of. 
this differential. Other groups near the bottom of the ranking include) 
clerical occupations, transportation and communication workers, and) 
labourers. | 


3.5 SUMMARY 


From the discussion on education and occupation, one may confidently) 
expect to find marked differences in income between movers and non- 
movers, and between intra- and inter-provincial migrants. Income levels 
should be higher for movers than for non-movers. They should be higher for 
migrants than for intra-municipal movers, and should increase as one goes: 
from intra-provincial to inter-provincial migrants. These expectations are 
based on the strong dependence of income on occupation and education. 
The 1961 Census data bear out these expectations. For example, the per 
cent with income of $7,000 or more for the selected age groups of the male 
labour force varied over the type-of-movement categories in just the manner 
expected.® | 


In general, the data do suggest that the migrants form a distinctive 
segment of the Canadian population in regard to their social and economic. 
characteristics. Among language and religious groups, migration ratios are’ 
highest for the English-speaking Protestants. Considering the large per- 
centage of Canada’s population in this group, it is clear that in the 1956-61 
five-year migration the migrants were more likely to be English-speaking 
Protestants than any other language-religion group. The data also show 
that the migrants have a heavier weighting among the higher levels of 
education and the more skilled occupations than the non-migrants. Generally, 
the differences sharpen as one moves from the intra-provincial to the inter- 
provincial migrants. Relatively low mobility rates are shown by Jewish 


( 
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| FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 
\persons and French-speaking Catholics among language-religion groups, by 
'those with only elementary education among educational groups, and by 
)persons in primary and low-skilled occupation groups. 


If these broad national patterns are at least moderately representative 
‘of the tendencies in a wide variety of local areas, it may be possible to 
‘suggest briefly some aspects of their over-all significance. Since the 
‘migrants tend to form a rather distinctive group in regard to socio-economic 
‘characteristics, it may be suggested that migration be viewed as a com- 
jponent of the processes of social and economic change among Canadian 
‘communities. Not only is migration relevant in considering the mechanisms 
of change inthe class structure and in culture, but it is a factor in fa- 
cilitating technological change and economic growth (cf. Kuznets, 1964). 
Evidently the social and economic problems and experiences of a local 
‘community depend on the socio-economic compositions of the outflows and 
‘outlows of migrants to which it is subjected, as well as, of course, on the 
rates of these flows. 


No doubt there are major-regional, provincial and sub-provincial 
variations about the broad national patterns outlined in this Chapter, which 
should be taken into account in any analyses of the demographic and socio- 
‘economic differentials discussed above; it is hoped that this Chapter 
‘contributes to the perspective of background information which is useful 
‘in formulating such analyses. At least it should be clear that the demo- 
graphic and socio-economic composition of an area should be taken into 
‘account in an analysis of its migration rates (Some concrete development 
of this idea is contained in Chapters Five to Eight). 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


1 For example, migrants are more heavily concentrated among certain occupa- 
tion groups and educational and income levels than is the general population, even 


when age is controlled. 

2 See Chapter Two, footnote }. 

3 Jt is assumed here that such moves are not significantly influenced by 
‘pull’? forces exerted by somewhat distant population centres, and arise mainly from 
the need to re-locate the domicile at a place where one can satisfy the new demands 
-arising from the life-cycle change. For example, a household head seeking larger 
quarters for his expanding family is likely to be much less sensitive to the attrac- 
tions of somewhat distant population centres than is the one seeking to improve 
his standard of living. The former person becomes a migrant in the statistics if, 
in the process of establishing his new domicile, he crosses a municipal boundary. 
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4In a discussion such as this, marital status should be considered in con 
junction with relationship to the head of the household. This aspect will probably 
be pursued in the companion volume. 
; 

> The classification of some characteristics (such as education) into socia’ 

or economic categories is quite arbitrary and is pursued mainly as a means t¢ 
organize the discussion. 
| 

© This age group is chosen so as to restrict the distortion of observations 

from the relatively lower levels of education that prevail among the older genera: 
tions. The precise limits, 25 and 34, are those available from the basic tabulations.| 


7 A breakdown of this broad age group is not available in the basic tabula: 
tions. 


* The data are not being shown here because they seem so redundant (at the 
level of broad group differentials) to the already presented statistics on occupation 
and education. ) 
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Chapter Four 


THE ATTRACTION OF 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
A HIGHLIGHT IN RECENT 
CANADIAN MIGRATION 


Chapter Three shows that there was a heavier weighting of higher 
education and skilled occupations among the 1956-61 internal migrants 


than in the remainder of the 1961 population, and that this differential is 
observed within separate age groups. These migrants of higher education 


and skilled occupation are not distributed at random among the various 
internal migration streams. Instead, they are concentrated rather heavily in 


the streams that have large urban complexes as their origins or destina- 


tions. The statistics for the Census Metropolitan Areas (MAs) suggest that 
the Canadian metropolitan areas! send or receive at least a majority (with- 


_ out double-counting inter-metropolitan migrants) of the more highly educated 
and skilled migrants. Moreover, the ‘circulation’ of such migrants among 
| the MAs is statistically prominent in its own right. 


The census monograph on urban development (Stone, 1967#ereh: 6) | 
found that, over the past four decades at least, there was a steady ‘gravita- | 
tion’ of the Canadian population into the main regions of metropolitan — 
growth. While there is clear evidence that the importance of rural-urban 
migration streams has diminished markedly in recent decades, high rates 
of net migration into the main regions of metropolitan development were 
still being observed in the 1951-61 decade. It has been suggested (cf. 
Stone, 19677, p. 141, and Canadian Council on Urban and Regional 
Research, 1967, pp. 2-3) that metropolitan areas should become a new 
focus for Canadian migration studies. Given the information on MAs 
presented in that monograph and that synthesized from the 1961 Population 
Sample? for the purposes of this volume, it may be said that the features 
of migration for MAs comprise one of the major highlights of the 1961 
Census statistics on population. It is, therefore, appropriate that the third 
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| 
and last of this volume’s mainly descriptive chapters be devoted to an 
exposition on the features of the 1961 Population Sample data on migration 
for MAs. . 


4.1 THE PATTERN OF FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION FOR | 
THE METROPOLITAN AREAS AS A GROUP 


In the five-year migration for the 1956-61 period, MAs have had net. 
gains in the exchange of population with non-MA areas (taken as a whole).| 
Thus the non-MA areas have had net losses, as is shown clearly by Table. 
4.1. In the reporting population, MAs as a group had a net migration ratio. 
of two per cent, while the non-MA areas had a net migration ratio of minus. 
two per cent.* The pattern of MA net gains and non-MA net losses is shown. 
in Table 4.1 for each sex separately and in the important 20-34 age group. | 


Table 4.1 — Five-Year Internal Migration Ratios 
for the Census Metropolitan Areas@ as a Group, 


by Age Group and Sex, Canada, 1956 - 61 


In-migration Out-migration Net migration 


. . b 
Reporting, population ratioc ratioc ratioc 


All metropolitan areas 


Age fivetand Over ©. «2 ces 6.6 4.7 DEY) 
Mates) 35 rc. «esr eee 6.5 4.7 1 
Females (an “Ra ae we 6.6 4.6 DPA | 

Age 064). fei oe ee 105 7.4 3.4 | 
Males) Starssihavene-s cree aeaieter eters 10.3 eS SS 
Remaleswer., « cusparchiy keer men 10.6 15 3.4 


Age five and over .......... SEO) Sal = 36 
Males iit ae eee ee eka B.S) 4.9 = 144 
Female sue ins cbeliwied geek! shee: Sal 5.4 Als 

Ace: 2. Ole SAm aii tias ds)e orn ag cet 6.5 OW = 341 
Malle sri aie: i susie ay dite eich saa ere ene 6.1 8.8 - 2.9 
Femalesh 42nLneiih . We. Re 6.8 9.7 = 3.2 


8 For definition see 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, pp. 2.1-2.3. The data exclude migrants © 
from one MA to another, or from one non-MA area to another. 

b See Table 2.1, footnote b 

© See Table 2.1, footnote ©, | 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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Both the MA and the non-MA areas had substantial levels on the com- 
| ponents of the five-year net migration ratio — in-migration and out-migration 
‘ratios. For the reporting population the MAs had an in-migration ratio of 
| seven per cent (counting only those who left non-MA areas), while the non- 
MA areas had an in-migration ratio of four per cent (counting only those 
‘who left MAs). In regard to the out-migration ratio, both the MA and the 
‘non-MA areas had a value of nearly five per cent, with that of the non-MA 
-areas being slightly greater in magnitude. That the two groups of areas 
show roughly similar values on the separate inflow and outflow ratios is 
notable in connection with the design of an analysis of the economic corre- 

‘lates of migration. Net migration may well tend to be the more sensitive of 
‘those migration variables for reflecting areal differences in economic condi- 
tions, although the information on separate inflows and outflows undoubted- 
ly helps to clarify the underlying economic-demographic interrelations. 


The five-year migration to MAs confirms the common finding that 
| ‘migration ratios are highest in the early years of working life and in the 
peak ages of family formation. Table 4.1 shows, for example, considerably 
higher ratios for the 20-34 age group than for all persons aged five and 
over. This statement holds true both for the in-migration and for the out- 
“migration ratios. 


In regard to the sex differential in migration to the MAs, Table 4.1 
‘Shows generally higher ratios for females than for males, although the 
differences by sex are quite small. Among persons aged five and over in 
1961, a slightly higher ratio for females is shown for in-migration and net 
|migration; among persons aged 20-34, the female ratio is higher for all 
three migration ratios. 


4.2 INTER-METROPOLITAN DIFFERENTIALS 
| IN FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION 


|4.2.1 IN-MIGRATION — Among the 17 MAs, the 1956-61 five-year in- 
|migration ratio ranged from a moderate six per cent for Windsor MA to a 
very high 24 per cent for Calgary MA. Table 4.2 shows that the value for 
Calgary was more than twice as large as that for all MAs taken together, 
and that the value for Windsor was roughly two thirds of that for all MAs. 
Eleven of the 17 MAs had in-migration ratios above the value for all MAs. 


| 


Calgary and Edmonton MAs were well ahead of the other MAs in 
regard to the 1956-61 five-year in-migration ratio; the ratio for Edmonton 
‘being almost 20 per cent. Thus at least one fifth of the 1961 reporting 
‘population in these Prairie MAs (taken together) was comprised of persons 
‘who migrated into these MAs over the preceding five years. The ratio for 
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Edmonton MA was three percentage points ahead of that for London MA, 
which had the third highest five-year in-migration ratio (Chart 4.1). Ratios. 
close to that of London were shown by two other Ontario MAs (Ottawa and 
Kitchener), one far-western MA (Victoria), and one far eastern MA (Halifax). 


Table 4.2 — Five-Year Internal In-Migration Ratios? 


for Census Metropolitan Areas, by Age Group and Sex, 
Canada, 1956-61 


Metropolitan area 


IRENGU NO” Geb OO 5 Oho Bios Was OC 


Callciary arn: eecuouon here oareiees cakes 
Bdmonton i coves ate usie seca 
ali fanc curs ckeke sacl en ee noe 
Hamilton. <pJasvem ae ohare ste 
Kitchener. « iste emi «oc euyens 
WOnd ons. ee ce amare ts oie 
Montreal a... .wuleametorme tent. 
Ottawa cs onsccaselmabememened oeeceberione 
MuUeDEC Warne ctererene ener tenets) 


St Toh nss wae ae es ereteteere 
Sudbury 2 nehetsnskcuehoneiersrnaens 
"TOPONtO. cc sieveucuenieten eter ere © 
WAN COUVErRarisr. alelctoiske « cheno 
Waconia .entocnecns carte ene 
WinkdSOr Urraihelc ts cele ole eee tre 
Wann pee i. cite. «bones. ter te 


ALMA CH™ AS iOS 022 t ean 


GAIRZT OC ay cic Gon DMI Hon Ooo c 
FVAMONCON en uie ic cuciebonenn cretion. 
Plalifiass or ccloues oiveie aed. seve a 
1g Yoh UhnoyoW Ans miciter nee Once aaa OF 
Kitehenen ches 4 shel teey eo cungens 
TONGON” Gesec< siausue rs susie aves: 3,3 


OQftawialwace cewek el } © ocustayeas ts 
(QS IES phyhs SA Ou He Aes 
Sal tte | OM geen ora e tena a ausnerc tes 
Ste Hob nN Sy sdesns oes ers ome 
SUGDUEV A nisi etree isneceiieneis ores 
TROEONEOM aa oho, trekccereh seins otehede 
IWAnLGOMVICH. jreieic sie ciel ve eral anes 
WiClOrled tun ov chedeiet tans shemsibetis 
IWANTTGS OR f.ccsue cuers se sneieae hens « 
WANT E OPNSR reat ot tc tieteye eeetors 


Total | Male Female 
Population age five and over 
if T 
9.9 9.9 9.9 
231 PRY 3, 24.0 
19.0 18.9 192 
14.1 14.0 14.3 
8.6 8.6 8.5 
14.8 14.4 15e 
16.0 15.8 16.2 
6.6 6.6 6.7 
15.4 15.6 syed 
U8 ie: a5 
10.5 10 10.0 
ies) 7.6 8.0 
Lid WA? 11.9 
TE 7.0; Cal 
11.0 11.0 115.0 
14.4 14.0 14.9 
6.0 5.8 6.0 
1280 122 11.9 
Population age 20-34 
ead NEES: 1529 
34.8 34.7 34.9 
Bei Des P2 QZ 
24.7 24.4 25:0 
14.7 14.4 14.9 
23.9 RENE 24.3 
DSe8) Day} 26.4 
10.3 10.0 10.6 
22.4 2253 DKS) 
Teas 10.3 TD2 
18.’ 19.9 1756 
13.8 Sieh 14.3 
26 22.8 20.3 
115 ears 2 1 ee 
L755 ily sea 17.9 
22.6 21.3 23: 
9.6 9.7 
20.0 20.2 


48 See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 


b Includes migrants from one MA to another. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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| Sharing with Windsor MA the bottom of the ranking in regard to the 
1956 - 61 five-year in-migration ratio, for persons aged five and over in 
‘1961, were Montreal, Quebec and Toronto.* Since they are by far the largest 
MAs in Canada, Toronto and Montreal had clearly the largest absolute 
numbers of five-year in-migrants. Chart 4.1 shows that with the in-migration 


tatios these numbers are largely offset by the very large population bases | 
lof the MAs. | 


Chart 4.1 shows clearly that the rank ordering of the MAs on the 
1956- 61 five-year in-migration ratio is not markedly altered when the data 
are broken down by sex, for persons aged five and over. This generaliza- 
tion is also substantially true for the sex-specific ratios for the key 20-34 
age group; of course, the ratios for that group are at markedly higher levels 
than those for all persons aged five and over. The principal deviations in 
the rank order of MAs between the ratios for age group 20- 34 and those for 
the whole reporting population are observed among males aged 20-34 (Chart 
4.1). In general, it may be concluded that a basic pattern on inter-metro- 
politan differentials in the 1956-61 in-migration ratio is observed both in 
the peak broad age group for migration, 20-34 in 1961, and in the whole 
reporting population, a similarity which partly reflects the dominance of 
the 20-34 age group among the in-migrants. 
| Noteworthy are the very high levels of five-year in-migration ratios 
shown for the 20-34 age group among the MAs. Montreal MA, Quebec MA, 
Toronto MA and Windsor MA are the only ones with ratios as low as the 11 
per cent level. Even this figure is substantial;*° it means that at least one 
out of 10 persons in the 1961 reporting population aged 20-34 in-migrated 
to the MAs within the preceding five years — and these are only the internal 
‘migrants, the migrants from abroad being excluded from these data. Fully 
nine of the 17 MAs had 1961 reporting populations aged 20-34 in which 
‘oughly one fifth or more were 1956-61 in-migrants. In Calgary, Edmonton, 
Halifax, Kitchener and London MAs the ratio rose to nearly one fourth or 
more. In Calgary MA, more than one third of the 1961 reporting population 
aged 20-34 were internal in-migrants over the 1956-61 period. These 
figures exclude not only migrants from abroad but also the in-migrants who 
‘died before the 1961 Census as well as those who came and left within the 
intercensal period, nor do they measure the multiple migrations of the 
population in this period. When note is taken of these omissions in the 
‘statistics, the high level of migration into the Canadian MAs appears 
striking indeed. 


In view of the fact that the rural population comprised roughly one 
‘third of Canada’s 1956 population (1961 Census, DBS 99-512, Table IV), 
one may expect that the urban (non-MA) and the MAs supplied the great 
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CHART — 4.1 


FIVE-YEAR INTERNAL IN-MIGRATION RATIOS’, 
CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1956-61 


MIGRATION RATIO AGE FIVE AND OVER IN I961 
RSC REROENY ALL PERSONS 


FEMALES 


MIGRATION RATIO AGE 20-34 IN 1961 
AS A PER CENT ALL PERSONS 


ON 
ba 


FEMALES 


See Table 2.1, footnote’, Source: Table 4.2. 
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AS A PER CENT 


MIGRATION RATIO 
AS A PER CENT 


30 


INTER-METROPOLITAN DIFFERENTIALS 


majority of the in-migrants to a given MA. Chart 4.2 confirms this expecta- 
tion clearly. Taking all 17 MAs together, 76 per cent of the five-year 


_ internal in-migrants came either from within the MA group or from urban 


\areas outside of MAs (Table 4.3). Thus the share of rural origins in the 
| 1956-61 internal in-migrants to MAs was less than their share of the 1956 


| population. 


A disproportionately large share of the MA in-migrants (relative to 


the share of the 1956 population) is shown as coming from urban areas 
outside of MAs. For each MA, the proportion of five-year internal in- 


| migrants coming from these urban (non-MA) areas significantly exceeded 


the proportion of the 1956 population (residing outside the MA) located in 
'such areas. This pattern partly reflects the relative proximity, aS compared 
\with other MAs, of the urban (non-MA) areas to MAs. For only two of the 
17 MAs did the share of other MAs among the in-migrants exceed their 


share of the 1956 population (residing outside the MA of destination). Each 


of these MAs (Toronto and Victoria) is located in close proximity to another 
MA. 


CHART - 4.2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIVE-YEAR INTERNAL IN-—MIGRANTS 
TO CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS 
AMONG THREE BROAD AREAS OF ORIGIN, 1956-61 
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Source: Table 4.3, 
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Table 4.3 — Percentage Distribution and Relative Shares of 
Five-Year Internal In-Migrants to Census Metropolitan Areas, 


Among Three Broad Areas of Origin, Canada, 1956 -61 


Metropolitan areas exe MA | Other urban Other rural 
Per cent distribution of : 
é L in-migrants from — 
PANT MASTS «chet ede eee ke. cols cae 34.0 42.4 
GCalpary. in lies. rte lucha einer 34.2 43.6 
Eidmontoniygeas. si ens cick ue 25.8 41.4 
Halifax & ical toiere sare epee 30.8 39.1 
Hamtltoniwe igesiene Aen Seat 42.7 39.0 
Katehenier 42.55 sis teto cane ts 37.4 40.9 
Wotnidon” kta esa 6 Fare eet ne 38.7 42.5 
Montrealete.. fossa caseteraie « aie 2621 50.6 
Ottawa sank cick) daschkero ssie 41.1 3726 
QUCDEGCI Rs cin isis Merete ore Pyle ah 43.3 
Saint Jiohnnica. wre PeRsies ats 26.8 35.4 
St. Johnsen meackners ars 26.9 S52 
Sud buryetareitacsa re cueomerare eae S56 7/ 40.5 
TOrOntO™ ans are weno terete 41.8 42.3 
VianCOuVer che «ote cickelcnetens sens S7e9 41.6 
Victorias Wow Saco de eeeenet 46.8 Si. 
WANS OFS GS WUcpcnck Wem ick meneame 40.7 44. 
Watiniper.. isuussuesis nin ceev ong 24.3 37 
iS lL LS 
Relative shares? 
‘ere e | 
AYEMA'S™ aigieidiclecs, are oraeeneel¢ 0.8 1.6 0.7 | 
Galearyat cite ce ikenetine : 0.8 1.7, 0.7 
Edmonton ccc cet 0.6 1.6 120 | 
Elalifiaxe ccc cites © crcl siiedras : 0.7 15 0.9 
Hlianit LGOtil. se -s0les oir: ee 1.0 15 0.6 
KatChener sibs ccs ace saners-< 0.9 1.6 0.7 
Tondony Siler. fk eaeases 0.9 1.6 0.6 | 
Montrealie ec. aoe O87 te 0.7 | 
Ottawarweacdese sacs acntehetencers 1.0 1.4 0.7 
OuebDe Cie. wets ee one as 0.5 1.6 lisa 
Saint John Pon tem aie errors 0.6 1.4 ez 
Ste VOMNES Teg. ie ceiete iter uerale 0.6 1.4 122 
SUG DURV iets shauscen tors Bato 8 ees 0.8 eo O87 
TRORONCO ws) eras «| aie ke orotate s peat les 0.5 
V.anCouver as a s)one otek 8 £30 Hos 0.6 | 
WHE COPlaunnn: «ls Re. Ora 1H al 1.4 0.5 
WinGisor=s\. 6 cm, aese-ceteue) dete cs 1.0 ibe 0.5 
Wintipe piace sto es ctctouele | 0.6 1.4 2 | 


@ Let pij mean the proportion of the 1956 population located in the ith area of origin | 
with respect to the jth MA (area of destination). Let qij be the proportion of the actual total 
number of in-migrants to the jfh MA who come from the ith area of origin. The relative share 
for the ith area of origin with respect to the jth MA (of destination) is defined as (qij/pij), 
and this is a rough measure of the extent to which the actual share of the ith origin (among 
migrants to the jth MA) exceeds or falls below the share of that origin in the pool of potential 


in-migrants to the jth MA. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. ( 
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The MAs having the largest percentages of in-migrants coming from 
| other MAs are located in Ontario and British Columbia (Victoria, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor, London, Vancouver and Kitchener), as Chart 4.2 
shows. The MAs having higher-than-average distances to their nearest 
| MA neighbours tend to show the low values on the percentage of in-migrants 
| who resided in other MAs in 1956. The MAs with the highest percentages of 
_in-migrants who resided in rural areas in 1956 were Winnipeg, St. John’s, 
| Saint John, Quebec, Edmonton and Halifax. It is readily seen that these 
|MAs are in Eastern Canada and the Prairies, the large regions having 
lowest levels of urbanization in 1956 (1961 Census, DBS 99-512, Table IV). 


CHART — 4:3 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIVE-YEAR INTERNAL IN-MIGRANTS 
TO THE GROUP OF CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS 
AMONG SIX BROAD AREAS OF ORIGIN, |956-61 


PER CENT 
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"See Table 4.3, footnote?. AREAS OF ORIGIN 
Source: Same as Table 2.5, 


| More detailed data on the origins of the in-migrants to MAs are 
presented by Chart 4.3 for all MAs together. In this chart the ‘other urban’ 
category is broken down into three size groups: under 10,000, 10,000- 
| 29,999 and 30,000 and over. Among the six origin categories selected, 
other MAs had the largest share (slightly more than one third) of the 1961 
| in-migrants. This means that the in-migrants to individual MAs were more 
likely to come from other MAs than from any of the other five selected 
origin categories. The next most favoured source for the in-migrants to 
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MAs (among the six alternatives chosen) was the other urban size group 


of ‘under 10,000’, having roughly one fifth of all the in-migrants to the | 


MAs. None of the other four alternative origins had as much as 15 per cent 
of the in-migrants to MAs, all four having proportions hovering about 10 


per cent. Only the three urban size-group categories had shares of the in- 


migrants that exceeded their shares of the 1956 population. 


When the migrants among metropolitan areas are excluded from the 


count of in-migrants to metropolitan areas, it is again found (as expected) | 


that only the urban origins had shares of the in-migration to MAs exceeding 
their shares of the 1956 population outside of MAs. The excess was 
particularly high for the urban size group of 10,000-29,999, where its 


percentage was twice as large as its percentage of the 1956 population | 


residing outside of MAs. Thus the under-10,000 size group had the largest 


absolute share of the in-migrants to MAs from non-MA areas, while the | 


10,000-29,999 size group had the largest relative share. 


4.2.2 OUT-MIGRATION — Among the 17 MAs, five-year out-migration ratios | 
for persons aged five and over in 1961 ranged from four per cent (Montreal) | 
to 16 per cent (Halifax). Ratios very near the 15 per cent level were also | 


shown by Calgary MA and Edmonton MA (Table 4.4). Other MAs showing 
ratios of at least 10 per cent, among all persons aged five and over in 
1961, were Sudbury, London, Victoria and Winnipeg. Joining Montreal MA 


at the bottom of the ranking in regard to the five-year out-migration ratios — 


were Quebec MA and Toronto MA. It should be noted that the lower the 
out-migration ratio, the greater is the tendency for the area in question to 


retain its potential out-migrants. These patterns are observed for males 


and females separately. 


The groups of MAs showing the highest and the lowest levels of the 


five-year out-migration ratios remain roughly the same as those mentioned | 
above when concentration is placed on the age group of peak migration — 
ratios, 20-34 (Chart 4.4). Among the MAs with the highest ratios, Victoria © 


is added to the list when the age group 20-34 is considered. Calgary, 


Edmonton, Halifax, London, Sudbury and Victoria MAs show out-migration | 
ratios of at least 20 per cent among persons aged 20- 34 in 1961. At the | 
other end of the ranking, five-year out-migration ratios of 10 per cent or 
less are shown by Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. Again the patterns remain — 


roughly the same when males and females are considered separately. 


4.2.3 NET MIGRATION — Among all 17 MAs, the net shift of population | 
due to five-year internal migration was two per cent of their 1961 reporting — 
population. A few areas had net migration losses, the lowest being Windsor _ 


with minus three per cent, while Calgary topped the list with a net in- 
migration ratio of 11 per cent for the population aged five and over in 1961 
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Table 4.4 — Five-Year Internal Out-Migration Ratios2 
for Census Metropolitan Areas, by Age Group and Sex, 
Canada, 1956-61 


| 
Metropolitan area Total Male Female 
| 
Population age five and over 

| Te 
PMHBNUAISS ve lisieis icin iotete eeieletec « 7.8 7.9 Hel 
BalPAaryycisle gieec mice ected 14.4 14.6 14.2 
UG @It Ollie cevelcic ol oter ee letevore. 15.0 15.0 15.0 
rawiiccx.: mec 's cere cieueisist cleus’ oko 15.8 LOW 15e5 
PATEL OM. foes tet ole ler eue nis Hoek Fa0 7.8 Wes 
KGVCHE NEE neveueretelaiter euerelse ese : ests} WES 8.1 
IMOMGCOMNS cisles we cretele ¢ stele e cie « oe! 13.6 12.9 
Morice alll Sreicss, septs c.s SOS Ans 4.5 4.4 
O@tawal's « ies csiets buetes Wate, oe 9.7 9.8 9.5 
CUE SECHS Scion Hob oheiae ae 5.3 5.4 Ded, 
SUMAN LON Teles ic sitel's) ol syeileveie’ ete 7.6 Was 7.8 
Sitemonn’s <. 5 of sv shelede iets ete WD 6.9 7.4 
SLIGIOUITY fells ciets a eile! sts atc Fela sits 13.4 13.2 13.6 
MROTONIEO: s.6 seve ee ei slelse 4 elec « 6.6 Sis 6.5 
| WanCOUVET is che slelaleletsus os 8.3 8.4 8.2 
ME FCLOTIA . 5 5 ccs oasis nc foie 11.9 1204 11.6 
WimdSOr .6 «1. alone ei siere eviele) 2 Sian, 8.9 8.4 
MEW ITIPeS lee 10.3 10.3 10.2 

| Population age 20-34 

| [ he 
| BO MASi be csseads Wh peu ets 12.3 12-1 12.5 
Me Caleary .soeu Peo ds. 358 2X0 2154 2007 
MMe dmonton. 6... iss cek na oe 22.0 21.5 22.5 
Mali faX, ..ok 655528 sles 25.6 26.2 peyel 
| EtatiiltcOn! 46 se 64 indo SDaiee: 17a 11.8 WAS) 
We Kitchener... ...csccea0005 13.5 Le7 14.9 
| HPONGONE. =.5 228 5e6e 6 Sele eS : 22.9 222, Meso) 
Montreals<s 5 2ecesaasus sess Gall 5.9 6.3 
| Ottawa s2 6525.4 artoralnc oie 14.7 14.3 Seal 
IEDECS 6555825555 050050% 9.6 9.6 Ne 
ettiat MpONN 3.5 45.3.3, eee e.6 © sis 14.9 13.9 15.8 
fee epohn’s: 533 se G6 Se. 13.6 12.5 14.6 
| Soe ee en nee 5 20.9 20.4 21.4 
| Morontols se) s1s Ree Se ee Sheet a re 10.5 10.5 10.6 
| WANCOUVED s.5 2% <s.cie hs as 6 Nes 13.4 13.6 
| WACTOMia 4. = 5% Choco ii ca 24.3 24.5 24.1 
MEMO DISOD 3535 s8h cesses sas 1530 1556 14.5 
MANIPS 2 occ ches sees ces sly 16.5 17.7 


| 8 See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 
| 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


(Table 4.5). Following Calgary, only Kitchener, Ottawa and Edmonton had 
| net migration ratios at or above the five per cent level. At the opposite end 
of the range were three MAs with net migration losses — Halifax and 
Sudbury both with minus two per cent and Windsor with its minus three per 
ycent. 
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FIVE-YEAR INTERNAL OUT-MIGRATION RATIOS®, 
CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1956-61 


AGE FIVE AND OVER IN I961 
ALL PERSONS 


AGE 20-34 IN 1961 
ALL PERSONS 


FEMALES 


1, footnote®. Source: Table 4.4. 
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Table 4.5 — Five-Year Internal Net Migration Ratios@ 
for Census Metropolitan Areas, by Age Group and Sex, 
Canada, 1956-6] 


Metropolitan area | Total Male | Female 
Population age five and over 

| WOES seein teas oo as ae ISD) Dele) | Das 
Gal aryctss wpesets neates aiere'eie.'s 10.8 10.2 11.4 
WTC MIONCON . oo. oe ceo ola se 4.8 4.6 4.9 
| Lalita xreys (Aeotc tate ciate ere eeiots te ee) = 216 - 1.4 
| aint LEON. siereyewterae breehele evens. 1.0 0.9 15a 
| IKGIUCHENET crocs e sisters crete eee ei Ho} Teo Ta 
Memmroodon }. aleiadis ts. dh. ccd. Sad 250 3.8 
| Montreal: 5.5 ...< <6 sie Talial oie) eliel e feue) © 223 Dee 2.4 
WUlLAW a “ire, res olels aeons eis sie sce 623 6.5 6.1 
OWE DECK e's tact ctalla seine s eetee 2.1 ing 2.4 
SatntepOnnus. ccc iesale sie oes ec Sao 4.0 Dea 
De MOUI Sire ates o: sia alee ceah atone 0.7 0.8 0.6 
RIGID IE Vests wus te « “alts Sieiia'tel sete Bheve fe = ihe — 1.2 cae) 
MROTONEOS S as. 3 6.6 & bhaelég ete eiehe 3 0.5 0.4 0.6 
WamCcOnVelin. cee ti disic eee ec 229 2.8 3.0 
WACEORTAC .Selerciopsrsiche lati etachers é 2.9 Oeil SMe 
WANINC'S Ofves.s sifsve,ouensie’ spies: end ite SW) - 3.4 = Boo) 
WENNIDES. . xis lee ala sels coneneletere’ ce 2.0 Dovk 1.9 

L | 

Population age 20-34 

Te ala 
NTA Soyo. 5% Shale avallarbial ¢ veel di ve S216 3.6 Saul 
OATS. 5. 51a ieisiet aus esse ayisrigs Seuss 17.5 16.9 18.0 
| Edmonton..... she folsliogsiiole celelle 7.3 8.6 6-1 
BAIA nies oe on a's 90,10, 5 4: 9)6 2.058 =o 32 - 2.5 0.0 
FAN UICON Ae eects we cieits weet 2.9 3.0 228 
IRUECIIOIE Ty S ey's:<) te) oes ones eho. ©» os NOR) ibs) 11.0 
HBO Oi seis, 5 ancl chee 5: tiene oe Lohsxes wus 3.9 4.0 3-8 
WeMontreal 0.6 Ps. cells cee 4 4.4 AS a5 
MS oa toiere.ohai8 &. harctdl se oars 9.1 9.3 8.8 
OUCDES 6 ows eicccsc case Sabi 1.9 0.8 2.8 
Mer saint John .......6e06e< ates 4.4 6.9 oe | 
Sime OlT Sis. 5 «ne ole te axehetens ebarocehs O12 0.8 - 0.4 
SSSI 6 is. 0) (0 ovoue'o RMN ster elise an 0.9 3.0 - 1.4 
TEGIRO EOS CUR ARN AiS Citas ue sea ae 1.0 0.8 ied 
fe Vancouver .,..... eC ete 4.6 4.3 4.9 
Me iVictOria’. ....!c. « BER, uke cores - 2.3 -4.2 = 0/5 
fee Windsor...... 5 Lebo ehsicas A oS =O = Ue ~ 5.9 
PROMI DEL’. 5. as ou605 wiejs. oes @ 6 0)6 3.4 4.4 Das) 


8 See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


Table 4.5 shows that the rank ordering of the MAs in regard to net 
\migration ratios remains very similar to that observed in the whole popula- 
tion aged five and over in 1961 when males and females are considered 
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| 
separately, or when the migration ratio age group of 20-34 is considered. 
The principal exception to the pattern of similarity is Victoria, which has | 
a net migration gain for all persons aged five and over and a net migration 
loss in the 20-34 age group.° ) 


4.3 EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 
OF FIVE-YEAR MIGRANTS TO METROPOLITAN | 
AREAS, SELECTED FEATURES | 


4.3.1 EDUCATION -— The data suggest that, among males out of school in 
1961, five-year in-migrants to MAs had higher levels of education than the. 
non-migrants. Assuming that almost all of the males not attending school) 
and aged 25-34 are in the labour force, column A of Table 4.6 should 
provide a good approximation to the educational attainment distribution of 
the male labour force aged 25-34 and residing in MAs in 1961. Thus 
columns A and B of Table 4.6 should be approximately comparable. These 
columns show that the in-migrants to the 1961 MAs had a higher average 
educational level than did all the residents of these MAs in 1961, for the 
males aged 25-34 in 1961. For example, while both categories had similar 
levels on the percentage with secondary schooling only, the in-migrants had 
a much higher percentage with university education than did the total 
residents. Therefore, the five-year non-migrants had a considerably lower 
mean level of education than did the five-year in-migrants to the MAs, 
among males aged 25- 34 in 1961 (see Section 3.4 for relevant comments). 


The relatively high mean level of education among the in-migrants to 
the 1961 MAs (as compared with the five-year non-migrants) is largely 
accounted for by the in-migrants from other MAs. The in-migrants from other 
MAs had considerably higher levels of education than did the in-migrants 
from non-MA areas. For example, Table 4.6 shows that the percentage with 
university education was 31 per cent for the in-migrants from other MAs 
but was only 17 per cent for those in-migrating from non-MA areas. 


Roughly similar educational distributions are shown by the in- 
migrants to MAs coming from non-MA areas and by the out-migrants from 
MAs going to non-MA areas. The mean level of educational attainment was 
just slightly higher among those leaving MAs (for non-MA residence) than 
for those entering MAs (from non-MA residence). The latter group was also 
better educated by 1961 than were the migrants between non-MA areas — an 
observation that is not surprising in view of the concentration of the higher 
educational facilities in and around the larger cities in Canada. | 


Thus, the following four sets of migration streams may be ranked from 
highest to lowest in regard to the mean level of educational attainment: 
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Table 4.6 — Educational Status Distribution for Five-Year Internal 
In-Migrants to the Group of Census Metropolitan Areas and to 
Total Labour Force Males Aged 25-34 and 
Not Attending School, Canada, 1956-61 


= 
In-migrants to 
Males 8) O 
; tropol ue 
25 -34, ae PE | migrants | Migrants 
Neh scan from between 
; attending : From MAs to | non-MAs3 
pe colng group school ABO [mas non-MAs® | non-MAs@ 
| 
A B Cc D E F 
| ih Ps 
MMORCIS te) coi arr «cash: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary or 
less MBL) S209 2342 14.0 29.0 24.6 34.5 
secondary. 6 5 54.9 54.8 SHS) 54.3 56.5 54.1 
University .... 12.8 22.0 S087 16.7 18.8 11.4 


4 The percentage shown for university education is much higher than that expected from 
the educational levels of the whole MA population. The extent of the divergence is notknown 
precisely, as this would require educational attainment data for the 1956 MA population. How- 
ever, assuming continued upgrading of educational levels in the population, the percentage 
shown for university education in column A for 1961 should be higher than the corresponding 
1956 value. This figure is less than one half the 30 per cent indicated in column C. 

A similar comment may be made about the figures in column D. They are not simply re- 
productions of the educational levels of the whole non-MA population. In 1961 the male resi- 
dents of non-MA areas, who were out of school and aged 25-34, had six per cent with some 
university education, much lower than the 17 per cent figure (for persons with some university 
education) shown for the out-migrants from non-MAs (in-migrants to MAs). Similarly, the per- 
centage with some university education among the out-migrants from MAs (in-migrants to non- 
MAs) is much higher than the corresponding percentages for either the whole MA or non-MA 
populations. Even the migrants between non-MA areas (column F) show a higher concentra- 
tion at the university level than the whole non-MA population. 

It is, therefore, indicated that the figures shown in columns C to F are not merely re- 
flections of the educational levels in the respective populations at origin or destination. Over 
and above this phenomenon is a clear indication of the educational selectivity in the migra- 
tion streams —a selectivity which operated with particular sharpness for the streams flowing 
among MAs. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


|(1) inter-MA migrants, (2) MA-to-non-MA migrants, (3) non-MA-to-MA mi- 
|grants, and (4) inter-non-MA migrants. This rank ordering may not be 
/Surprising when consideration is given the concentration in MAs of higher 
/educational facilities and of jobs requiring higher-level skills and the 


‘relatively long distances separating MAs. However, expected as this 
finding may be, it is significant in the identification of the main areas that 


‘Serve as Sources and users of higher level skills in the Canadian economy, 
particularly when the importance of the location of such areas is considered 
for the problem of regional economic disparities. 
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Table 4.7 shows a regular fall in the per cent of in-migrants with 
university education as one goes, among the broad areas of origin, from 


different MAs through the largest of the selected urban size groups to the — 
rural category. This statement holds true both for the in-migrants to MAs | 
and for the out-migrants from MAs. The range of the per cent with university — 
education is quite large. Among the in-migrants to MAs, for example, the | 
percentage with university education ranges from 31 per cent for those | 


coming from other MAs to 12 per cent for those coming from rural areas 
outside of MAs. This gradation partly reflects increasing improvement in 
educational facilities and in the number of jobs requiring higher-level 
skills as one goes from rural areas (outside of MAs) through the urban size 


groups up to MAs that happen to contain Canada’s largest urban complexes. 


Table 4.7 — Per Cent of Five-Year Internal Migrants with 
Some University Educationby Five Broad Areas of Origin 
and Destination, Labour Force Males Aged 25 - 34 
and Not Attending School, the Group of Census 
Metropolitan Areas in Canada, 1956 - 61 


In-migrants Out-migrants 
to MAs2 from MAs#? 
Area 
From: ‘LO? 
Different’ MAws weiss cceret teeta sireneicr tet erent 30.7 30.7 
Other urban 30,000 and over .......... DATED 28.3 
Other urban 10,000-29,999 ........... 177 DO 
Other urbantunders! 0/0008. snide cron: 14.3 19.8 
Other rural Vevenore is ocicteke seer motte at etre 12.0 12.4 


@ The conclusion of footnote 2 to Table 4.6 also applies here. The levels of university 
education shown in these figures for migration streams markedly exceed those of their respec- 
tive base populations. 

It should be noted that the figures in each column must not be added. For example, the 
first figure of the first column of 30 per cent implies that 70 per cent of those who came from 
a different MA had less than some university education. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


4.3.2 OCCUPATION — Table 4.8 shows that the per cent in professional 


and technical occupations is higher for the in-migrants to MAs than for the | 
whole labour force of the MAs. This statement holds true for each of the. 


three age groups identified in Table 4.8. A number of factors probably 


underlie this persistent differential. Partly it is an aspect of the educa- ) 
tional differential discussed in Section 4.4.1 (see Section 3.4 for a comment — 
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on the basis of the educational differential). It may also reflect the concen- 
tration of the jobs demanding professional and technical skills within 
| MAs, since the differential appears in each of the selected age groups 
within the 25-64 age range. Of course, the relatively long distances 
| separating the MAs are also relevant. 


Table 4.8 — Per Cent in Professional Occupations Among Five-Year 
Internal Migrants to the Group of Census Metropolitan Areas and to 


Labour Force, Males by Age Group, Canada, 1956-61 


In-migrants to MAs 
| Males in Out-migrants | Migrants 
| Age group the labour Hrom AsleRrom from MAs_ | between 
| force Total |different |non-MA | t© non-MAs | non-MAs 
MA areas 
| ne 11.0 16.0 19.4 13.8 14.9 10.4 
DS Ae sa ese 12.8 17.8 22.8 14.5 fhe 11.3 
SOR 44 oo csieis oles LUST, 15.9 17.9 14.6 13.9 10.8 


We 45-64... 4 Gn 12-2 13.8 11.3 10.5 8.4 
| H 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5, 


As with education, the differential between the in-migrants and the 
| total male labour force in the per cent of professionals is much more due 
to the in-migrants from other MAs than to in-migrants from non-MA areas. 
|In each of the selected age groups the percentage in the professional and 
technical occupation group is markedly higher among the in-migrants from 
other MAs than among the in-migrants from non-MA areas (Table 4.8). For 
example, among the highly mobile 25-34 age group, the. per cent profes- 
' sional and technical among in-migrants to MAs is almost 10 points higher 
for those coming from other MAs than for those coming from non-MA areas. 


As in the case of education, the per cent in professional and technical 
/occupations does not differ markedly between the MA-to-non-MA and the 
-non-MA-to-MA migrants. Also, the MA-to-non-MA migrants have a higher 
| value on this percentage than do the migrants between non-MA areas. Once 
| again it is seen that the streams of migration involving the MAs had higher 
‘levels of skill than those not involving MAs. The following rank ordering of 
‘four sets of migration streams is observed in regard to the concentration of 
‘the stream among professional and technical occupations: (1) migrants 
-between MAs, (2) migrants from MAs to non-MA areas, (3) migrants from 
‘non-MA areas to MAs, and (4) migrants between non-MA areas. This is: 
another reflection of the possibly crucial role of the large urban complexes 
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as the areas in which innovations and important economic structural changes 
are generated. 


Thus, selecting the MAs, other urban and other rural areas as three 
broad nodes for migration streams, it is found that the greatest concentra- 
tion in higher levels of education and occupational skills is observed in 
the inter-metropolitan streams. This tendency is sharp and systematic over 
various age groups of the male labour fotce. In addition, the other streams 
in which MAs form either origins or destinations have much larger concen- 
trations of the higher levels of education and occupational skills than the 
streams among non-metropolitan origins and destinations. According to the 
Population Sample tabulations, the streams involving MAs are the largest 


in volume given among the three nodes mentioned above and it is therefore | 


clear that the migrants with higher-level education and skills move primarily 


among MAs, and secondarily between MAs and non-MA areas. The major | 


sources of such migrants to non-MA areas are the MAs, and the major | 


destinations of such migrants from non-MA areas are again the MAs. 


4.4 MIGRATION WITHIN CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS 


For the first time in 1961 the census statistics permit some unravel- 
ling of the net migration to parts of MAs across Canada so as to show the 
component inflows and outflows. In the following discussion it will be 


necessary to deal with just a simple dichotomy for each MA — central city — 
and ‘ring’ (central city refers to the largest incorporated*city within the © 


MA and ‘ring’ to the remainder of the MA). The basic tabulations also 


define the central city as conterminous with the largest incorporated centre 
within the MA.’ 


4.4.1 INTRA-METROPOLITAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE MIGRATION INTO 


AND OUT OF THE WHOLE MA ~- In-migration ratios may be computed — 


separately for the incorporated central city and for the ring of each MA; | 
Table 4.9 shows the results of these computations. Generally, the MAs — 


with higher-than-average in-migration ratios to the incorporated central city 
show higher-than-average ratios for the ring. Edmonton and Calgary are far 
ahead of the other MAs in the 1956-61 in-migration ratio whether the in- 


corporated central city is considered or the MA ring. However, there is | 


some change in the set of areas with lowest in-migration ratios as attention 
is turned from the incorporated central city to the MA ring (Table 4.9). 


Generally, the MA rings had higher in-migration ratios than the ing | 


corporated central cities, as may be expected from the widespread evidence 
of lagging growth rates in the cores of metropolitan areas. More striking is 


the fact that the central city-ring differentials in in-migration ratio are not 
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nearly as great as might be expected from the data on differentials in net- 
migration ratios (including intra-metropolitan migration).* This observation 
indicates that the central city-ring differential in intra-metropolitan migra- 
tion is a major component of these well-known net migration ratio differen- 
tials. For the 1956-61 period, it can be said that both the incorporated 
central cities and the rings of the 1961 MAs had moderate to high in- 
migration ratios when focus is placed only on the internal migrants from 
outside MAs. 


The vast majority of the out-migrants from the 17 MAs left the central 
cities (incorporated) rather than the rings of the MAs. For all 17 MAs taken 
together, 80 per cent of the out-migrants left the central city, the percent- 
age ranging from 67 per cent in Kitchener to 98 per cent in St. John’s.’ 


It may be recalled that, for all MAs as a whole, 34 per cent of the 
in-migrants resided in other MAs in 1956. The data now suggest strongly 
that most of these persons left the central cities of their respective MAs 
of residence in 1956. Since almost one half of these in-migrants settled in 
the rings of the MAs of residence in 1961, the data point to significant 
streams of migration originating in the central cities of MAs and ending in 


| the rings of other MAs. However, it should be recalled that a majority (52 


per cent for all MAs taken together) of the MAs in-migrants did reside in 


| the central cities in 1961. 


The out-migration ratios for the central cities and for the rings of the 
MAs show clearly that the rings had a much stronger tendency to retain 
their potential out-migrants than did the central cities. The out-migration 
ratios for the central cities were generally much higher than those for the 
tings (Table 4.9). Thus, quite high net migration ratios were shown for the 
rings of almost all MAs; only Windsor and London showed ring-area net 


| migration ratios below five per cent. By far the highest ratios, actually in 


excess of 20 per cent, were shown by Edmonton and Calgary and ratios 


near 10 per cent by Victoria, Saint John, Winnipeg, Kitchener and Ottawa. 


It should be recalled that these figures exclude the intra-metropolitan 


_ migration between central city and ring. 


As might be expected from the foregoing discussion, few of the MA 


| central cities had net internal migration gains. Once again Calgary led the 
list with a high net internal migration ratio of nearly 10 per cent for its 
central city. Net migration gains for the central city were also shown by 


Kitchener, Ottawa, London, and Edmonton. The greatest net internal migra- 
_ tion losses for the central city were shown by Victoria, Halifax, Toronto 
and Windsor. 
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Table 4.9 — Five-Year Internal Migration Ratios for the Central Cities 
and ‘Rings’ of Census Metropolitan Areas, Canada, 1956 -61 


(Migrants entering or leaving each MA) 


In-migration Out-migration Net migration 
ratio? ratio? ratio? 


Central city> 


Metropolitan area 


PATIOMAS® Sietsce cronies ects omtene ote 9.7 eee 
CGalgarye treeless teks 23.6 9.4 
FUGMONEON Push usttitaee Gloxetens 17.8 Lal 
SEAN S Aon octane a easeres i War : - 10.5 
Hamilton... <2 es ahd eoet phate 6.6 8.0 = 15 
KatChenen .cckekeesieuskecorsiartiene 15.8 ea! 52 
WONG Olliwtao sre sutrere. o enetene orereus 16.5 3.4 3.6 
Montreal «0.0.0 cscewemecen 5.0 7) = Ou 
Ottawa Maaw ola crelsasccepetenetens we fe? Ss 4.5 
Quebec ....... Bs hanceteia rons eeens 52 Wat ar Pee, 
Saint Jiohn 03.) . sires ee 8.9 10.4 at. O 
Signed Rel Wa) 866.5 B pd 0 Gd. G OF Tod 9.6 Se Dal 
SUGDUEYA. crekenaes Gilet eo cee 11.4 iSsai7/ =) ial! 
TPOLON COs mets cia prorotemdenstalel seers By) lS s) —aeersysi) 
WAnCOUV Era detercne cietenencne 9.6 itis mL s9 
Victoria’ sch ces ote ectkente oa . 14.3 26.4 —- 16.4 
Wind SOrn cnc cfolereteteetsnemenemener ons 5.4 12.4 rae olay t 
Winnipe pine omicese «eens ote 1 53.7) a A 3 

‘Ring’b 

PMIIOMIAIS co ae Nosheane eostonehenet enone 10.3 Shuls) TO 
(CABISEN AY CR LO ya bn bo a0 ORE Cr 2D Sal 4.3 22.4 
HAMOMC Onto ei ocier shel tense ate we 26au 3.4 2356; 
HIALIF axe ieee Ard vin sueeudiemton ete 1s sy 7 Low 6.2 
HIAMT tO us iets os sere eaeus: eens NOT 6.9 Ore, 
Katehemetrec sine cleus etohsiss oie 13.9 4.8 9.5 
BWondonaeel ase sy." Ferenc. shen stiles} 11.9 = Os6C 
Montrealia .:ckc.. iciieieaeiere ene Sali 2.8 6.1 
OtCawarms sous + caclenene ee eveneus 125s 4.1 9.1 
QUEDEC «2. eee ee eee : o)8) 2.9 6.6 
Saint; Jonny. nme sine Sere 12.8 SG 9.9 
Stan OntivSumre Gia s Caan hocks 7.9 O15 7.4 
SUGDUry, Weteis cbeish- coneiictte shoes sie 11838} a2 6.6 
SOKOMEGMNs sis iced nometeNeisi a) costars 7.8 2.6 Bae 
WAGOUNEH wis 4s leterolte «te ses 1225; 5.4 7.4 
WAICTORVAM SH « cietecs wlan ees eh ake reas 14.7 1.9 1330) 
Windsor sri. santo: SEARS. «Pees 6.8 DES 4.3 
WabohW ores Gb oda doo BOO On eat 2.8 9.6 


@ See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 
b «Central city’’ refers to the largest incorporated city within the MA, ‘Ring’ refers to 
the remainder of the MA. See footnote 7 to the text for a relevant comment. 


© The figures for the central city are based upon its 1961 area. London city’s substan- — 


tial annexations in the 1956-61 intercensal period left a small population in its 1961 ‘ring’ | 


area. This population increased by just one per cent in the 1956-61intercensal period (1961 


Census, DBS, 92-535, Table 10), a result which is consistent with the negative value shown © 
for the London ‘ring? in this column, Had the London city figure been based on its 1956 area, | 


the ‘ring’ would then have shown a substantial positive net migration ratio(1961 Census, DBS, 
99-512, Table X). 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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4.4.2 MIGRATION BETWEEN CENTRAL CITY AND RING ~ The previous 
Section, which deals with migration into and out of the MA, shows that 
both central city and ring had substantial tates of in-migration, but the 
central city had much higher relative out-migration losses (to areas beyond 
| the MA boundaries) than did the ring. Thus, the result of the migration into 
_and out of the MA was a net loss to the central city and a net gain to the 
ring. 


This differential in net migration also shows up quite sharply in the 
| intra-metropolitan migration, in which only two areas are recognized — 
central city and ring. Table 4.10 shows that, for all MAs taken together, 
‘the central city had a net migration ratio of minus eight per cent in intra- 
metropolitan migration, which became a net migration ratio of plus nine 
per cent for the ring. These figures pertain to the reporting population 
aged five and over in 1961. With a single minor exception, this pattern is 
observed in all 17 MAs and is particularly sharp in Hamilton, Montreal, 
Quebec and Vancouver. 


| These data permit the following breakdown of the well-known central 
‘city-ring differentials in net migration — at least for the 1956-61 period. 
Both the central cities and the MA tings tended to have substantial in- 
migration ratios for persons coming from outside the MAs but the central 
cities failed to have Significant in-migration ratios among the intra-metro- 
| politan migrants. That is, the stream of migrants from the ring of an MA to 
the central city of an MA was very weak relative to the size of the central 
city population. Thus, the in-migrants to the central city were mostly 
‘persons coming from outside the MA. The ring, on the other hand, had 
‘significant in-migration ratios both from outside the MA and from the central 
‘city of the same MA. As regards out-migration to destinations outside the 
MA, the central city was the major contributor. 


As regards the components of net intra-metropolitan migration, the 
relatively high gains and low losses of the MA ring stand out sharply. 
Taking all MAs together, the ring had an in-migration ratio of 11 per cent 
and an out-migration ratio of two per cent. The central city had an in- 
‘Migration ratio of two per cent and an out-migration ratio of nine per cent. 
‘Thus there was a dramatic redistribution of the MAs population out of the 
central city. With the single exception of London (Table 4.9, footnote*), 
all 17 MAs show this pattern of differentials. The intra-metropolitan in- 
migration ratios for the ring are particularly high in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saint John, Montreal, Quebec, Vancouver and Hamilton MAs. With the 
notable exceptions of Calgary and Edmonton, these same MAs show partic- 


ularly high out-migration ratios for the central city. 
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Table 4.10 — Five-Year Intra-Metropolitan Migration Ratios, . 


Census Metropolitan Areas, Canada, 1956 -61 


(Excludes migrants entering or leaving the MA) : 


Metropolitan area 


Net migration 
ratio@ 


an | Out-migration 


ratio@ ratio 


INIDENIV SH Merin Cldidlo crurimc Sore co bc 


(GAIA Sege ot dom Sun cee os 
FS CNOMLOL « reecemeveledele sismer cents 
IPERS beter A 6 O16iD Guo cigs uo OkanS 
iSehnblivosem anc o00 oeao mo oo 6 
KatGNeNET colar tre elemerelereds 
Je xeyevelkoke. qu ainid om cad OG. ao Os 


Ottawa on ce «ore eee orm omenens 
Quebec ..- 6c. eee ereeeeees 
Saito iG eis ago0 oadcno soe 
Sith» dio) Wales GG Ginacictolo 6. o6 Shai 
Sluislowiaiel gan oon du cto oo ooo 
Teh terKO’ groeo coosc Momo nd poe 
WiatlG OUVECE tiene tele Gnehsmeaenn cn 
WATGLORLAN te cise oe ater otee emtee stents 
Witt S OM <. feierte es «) oMtelteits) snouts euelis 
Winnipeg .....eeeeeeveees 


PANO NUAS: aaah ee ee) seston ota sey 


GAIGZIAy | woumbds Sd gas 
E-dmontont. dena: otek ke 
laieif aan, cue ohebleye: <Lisiheh el eueneueteuets 
Flamalton sc cee cetenvienereers 
KtGhenerkinie > «ule cers eid 
CONG ONG cicnekedlsueiaoeauatel esas 
IMGiEre ali vic gels es ore lo etalelcners 
(KOEN og poo ao ad doo oO Ge 
QuebeS. 6.6 ese eceerersns 
Saint John .....6+.6.s+see-> 
Seeeohnss) ar. cerca seere ere 
SiGlotay goaona os an aonb oO < 
4epnarakvon 9 cto aeno cond oot 
WianCOUVER forehe aietel shots te rama. 
WHC ORLAN. cools oie hoahonsnome Wola s 
Waves Ker" mains 6 aa no Glo ose 
Winnipeg ...ceeeweesevees 
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@ See Table 2.1, footnote ©. 
b See Table 4.9, footnote b 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


4.4.3 SELECTED CENTRAL CITY-RING DIFFERENTIALS IN THE. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FIVE-YEAR MIGRANTS _ There were marked 
differentials in marital status distribution between the migrants from the 


t 


4 
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central city to the ring and those going in the opposite direction. Although 
most of the migrants were married (in the 20-44 age group) in either 
stream, the per cent single was much higher among those moving in the 
direction of the central city than those moving toward the ring. This dif- 
ferential is shown in each of the selected age groups shown in Table 4.11. 
Correspondingly, the per cent married was much higher among those going 
to the ring than among those going to central city. This differential may 
largely reflect the difference between central city and ring in the relative 
supply of the facilities demanded by families with children of school age. 


Table 4.11 — Marital Status Distribution for Intra-Metropolitan Five-Year 
Migrants by Age Group and Sex, Canada, 1956-61 


(Excludes migrants entering or leaving the MA) 


: ' Widowed 
| Area Total | Single | Married aria: ost 
Males 

| } 

In-migrants to Central city — 

lees ae delsine cites 100.04 18. 1 Shed 0.8 

PEO = DAWES Aste es), pon tei 100.0 55.6 44.4 _ 

Ee. a sas Mice ave mae wes 100.0 17.4 82.4 O.2 

MOOI IOA Sensi olesteis « $13) 5 wae eves 100.0 8.3 91.2 0.5 

ESS ait Line te MER ihs BIDS. Ries dts 100.0 6.6 91.6 1.8 

‘In-migrants to ‘Ring’ — 

| 

dA ss oo vcr dy dees 100.0 10.0 89.7 0.4 
CGA, MOE TSR A 100.0 46.2 Sad 0.1 

ME EDOM IRS ea RE ENS: 100.0 9.4 90.5 Ot 
SOURIS AA RIE NRE SOT EL 3 100.0 Dy 94.5 Oe 

SSIS AA ere ESS. St SG ws 100.0 3.9 95.5 0.7 

| Females 

| = 

In-migrants to Central city — 

| 2X0) 2 ogee eae is eee 100.0 1533 82.5 DD 
ROAD IED, Serr ae: 100.0 So 66.8 = 
Oe esate ted Rate thats, a athe bs 100.0 SS 84.0 Oz, 
BORE etierh RVers Poko egedebes cot bi:> 100.0 9.9 87.6 DS 
SHS) — 414 ee SOURED cin ghee 100.0 WE 88.0 4,4 

‘In-migrants to ‘Ring’ — 

Beeeavhe jaber Jon thas 100.0 6.4 92.5 er) 

| Xe SOAS seen Siicnce eit eiene 7 eee 100.0 We @ 82.5 0.3 

i SOX a araner arrears aren ue 100.0 Saul 94.5 0.4 
Oke SA ee PAS teats Nr oie RR: char, 100.0 Bx 95.7 0.9 

i sai oot nbn a Devi Lo) enn, te 100.0 4.4 93.4 Dal 

| 


4 See Table 4.6, footnote b, 
SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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) 
) 
In the intra-metropolitan migration of labour force males aged 25 - 34, | 
those moving from the central city to the fringe were somewhat better. 
educated, on the average, than those moving in the opposite direction. 
Table 4.12 shows that the percentage with at least high school education 
was six points higher for the central city-to-ring migrants than for all ring- 
to-central city migrants. Thus, the net influence of this exchange was to 
slightly enhance the educational level of the ring population at the ex-. 
pense of that in the central city. In 1961 the male population out of school 
and aged 25-34 had slightly higher average educational attainment in the 
ring than in the central city populations of MAs; 71 per cent of this ring) 
population had had at least high school education while the corresponding. 
percentage for the central city population was 64 per cent. It is also. 
notable that among the in-migrants (labour force males aged 25-34 and out 
of school) to the MAs the educational attainment distribution for the central 
city residents had a higher percentage of university-trained persons than 
that of the ring residents. The per cent with university education was 23) 
per cent among the in-migrants to the central city, and was 21 per cent | 
among the in-migrants to the fringe.” Thus, the impact of the 1956-61 five-. 
year migration on the central city-ring differences in educational composi- 
tion came mainly from the intra-metropolitan population redistribution. 


Table 4.12 — Educational Status Distribution for Intra-Metropolitan 
Five-Year Migrants, Labour Force Males Aged 25- 34 
and Not Attending School, Canada, 1956-61 


(Excludes migrants entering or leaving the MA) 


Elementary Secondary 
or less 


In-migrants to Central city 


/ NUN UANGIS Gob iioaneoes Oy ooo © 100.0 | SES | S23 We | 


In-migrants to ‘Ring’ 


28.4 | 58.2 13.4 


University 


Area | Total 


AMISMUASS AO ales eooteke ebaie to tos © 100.0 


4 See Table 4.6, footnote b, 
SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. / 


Among labour force males aged 25-64, the five-year migrants going 
from the central city to the ring had a somewhat higher concentration in 
the broad ‘white-collar’ group of occupations than did those moving from 
tring to central city (Table 4.13). This difference is most marked in the 
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Table 4.13 — Occupation Group Distribution for Intra-Metropolitan 
Five-Year Migrants, Labour Force Males by Age Group, 
Canada, 1956-61 


(Excludes migrants entering or leaving the MA) 


Occupation division ceaae. | ‘Ring’ a ee | ‘Ring’@ 
i Age 25-64 Age 25 -34 
etl Occupations® .... 0.00.04. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Mana cenriail’ ta ekwiereeh aiktas 5 14.3 16.0 8.5 1Seal 
Professional and technical.. 11.4 so 12.6 14.8 
Resta ye sits ee atelais able pare «<6 9,0 8.9 10.0 9,5 
SHO Sas shave custard date te RS eters. ore 9.3 9.7 8.5 10.5 
Service and recreation ..... SS CaS: 6.6 5.7 
Transport and communication 10.8 On 1639518) 9.9 
Farmers and farm workers .. 1.1 0.6 120) 0.4 
Other primary occupations .. 0.4 0.3 0.4 Ors 
Craftsmen, production process 
and related workers...... 30.6 Sons 35.3 Soul 
Labourers, not elsewhere 
baASSIfreds calshe sty 6 oteee-8 4.8 256 4.0 De) 
Age 35-44 Age 45-64 
T 
WAL] occupations» .........05. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
meManagerial o.oo: 18.4 Leal 17.2 20.6 
_ Professional and technical.. 11.4 13.8 9,8 9.0 
Mite ical... fee eae et at 8.5 9.8 8.4 
| SHV AES men Lee eae eRe LURE LAS 9.5 10.0 9.9 PRn 
_ Service and recreation ..... 7.6 See seat 9.0 
Transport and communication Ibo) 9.0 7.4 Has) 
Farmers and farm workers .. ils) 0.5 11 1 
Other primary occupations .. O23 0.3 0.6 0.4 
Craftsmen, production process 
| and related workers...... 28.7 S3an3 DOs, Dale 
_ Labourers, not elsewhere 
ilbassit (6Cig aso yet it e.si aye «shane 4,1 BS 6.4 i} Dae 


| 
| 
4 The figures refer to in-migrants to the stated MA parts. 
b See Table 4.6, footnote b 

] 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


professional and managerial occupation groups. Correspondingly, the 
concentration of intra-metropolitan migrants among ‘blue-collar’ occupations 
is somewhat higher for those moving toward central city from the ring than 
those going in the opposite direction. The differences are distinct, although 
they are not very sharp (Table 4.13). Within each of these two broad and 
rather heterogeneous groups (white-collar and blue-collar) only one divergent 
pattern is shown. The craftsmen, production process and related workers 


made up a distinctly larger proportion of the stream flowing from central 
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| 
city to ring than they did of the stream flowing in the opposite direction 
There is some variation about the general pattern shown for the 25-64 age 
group among the three age-group subdivisions that Table 4.13 identifies) 
the most divergent age group being 45- 64. 


In sum, there is a very marked intra-metropolitan redistribution 0: 
population generated by the 1956-61 five-year migration. This redistribu- 


tion affected the differences between central city and ring in populatior 
composition as well as in size. The impact on population compositior 
involved social and economic, as well as demographic factors. Generally 
the net effect of this redistribution was to raise the levels of education and 
occupational skills in the ring and to lower it in the central city. | 


| 


Of course, the intra-metropolitan population redistribution would have 
been less impressive had the central city been delineated more realistically 
(at least as the continuous built-up area containing the largest incorporated 
centre of the MA). However, the basic differentials indicated above would 
survive this more desirable delineation, although with less striking profiles 


This intra-metropolitan redistribution is partly an aspect of the 
traditional lateral expansion of cities. It is particularly notable, however, 
because of its extremely high rate since the 1940s (Stone, 1967, Sect. 6.3) 
Municipal authorities are familiar with this phenomenon, and indeed must 
find that it lies near the heart of their most pressing problems in the areas 
of local government structure, services and financing. What the foregoing 
discussion does is to add to the concrete documentation of the dimensions 
of these contemporary population changes. ) 

) 


4.5 CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Persons with higher-level education and occupational skills tend to 
be heavily concentrated among migration streams in which MAs are either 
origins or destinations. The streams between MAs (inter-metropolitan 
migration) have unusually high percentages of such persons. These find- 
ings suggest that large urban agglomerations are the major sources of 
supply and demand for higher-level occupational skills, so that the metro- 
politan economies are major loci of the innovations and structural change 
that are so important in national and regional development. 


’ 


Coupled with the above-mentioned findings, the observation that MAs 
(taken together) have a generally similar out-migration ratio to that of the 
non-MA areas as a whole bears a significant suggestion about the useful- 
ness of the out-migration ratio as a barometer of economic conditions. 
Even among the MAs one observes an apparently peculiar collection of 

{ 
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‘areas with high out-migration, including the MAs of Calgary and Edmonton 
(which have had marked recent economic growth and high rates of in- 


migration). These observations would Suggest that, contrary to common 


lay opinion, the rate of population outflow from an area is not a good 
indicator of its economic condition. Account must also be taken of the 


counter-current of inflow, which refers right back to the much maligned net 


migration measures. 


I Another relevant comment may be made in connection with the fre- 
quently voiced complaints that some regions are losing their expensively 
trained ‘sons’ at too high a rate for their benefit. The statistics would 
‘suggest that in order to offset these losses an area might aim to develop 
attractions to the sons of other regions, as it may not stem the outflow of 
its own sons in the process of development. Of course, the statistics in 
question are cross-sectional while the foregoing comment pertains to 
longitudinal patterns, so that the indicated suggestion of the statistics 
‘must be considered weak. Yet, in the light of the legitimate public concern 
with the rate of outflow of the sons of the poorer regions, it would seem 
wise to consider the possibility that rapidly developing regions may well 
have relatively high rates of outflow, but their attractions are such that 
they experience fully compensating rates of inflow. 


| FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 


* A distinction should be drawn between the general concept of metropolitan 
area and the Census Metropolitan Area defined by DBS for the tabulation of census 
statistics. The latter may be viewed as a rough approximation to the former (for 
elevant comments see Stone, 1967%, Appendix D). 

* No Population Sample statistics were used in the 1961 census monograph 
on urban development. 
f 


* The numerators of both ratios are, of course, the same. The denominators 
wre also quite similar because the MAs contained 46 per cent of Canada’s 1961 
vopulation (Stone, 19677, Table 6.1). Of course, these figures are averages for 
wo quite heterogeneous groups of areas. 

| “It should be recalled that the figures refer to the internal migration of the 
porting population. 


i ° See Chapter Two, footnote 7. 
| © The net loss in the 20-34 age group was offset by relatively high net in- 
Migration of older population to Victoria MA. Among the MAs, Victoria had the 
‘ighest net migration ratio for persons aged 65 and over in 1961 (6.6 per cent), 
md the second highest net migration ratio among persons aged 45-64 in 1961 


\ 
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(5.0 per cent). In the latter age group the corresponding figure for Calgary MA was 
(6.2 per cent). Taking all MAs together, the corresponding figures for these two 
age groups were 1.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent, respectively. 
7 For the purposes of analysis, it is desirable to add to the incorporated 
centre those municipalities that form with it at least a continuous built-up area. 
The MAs affected include Montreal, Ottawa, Kitchener and Calgary, among others, 
Unfortunately the basic tabulations are such that these modifications cannot be 


made. 


8 See Stone, 1967°%, ch. 8, for further details. 


’ 
° These figures were calculated from the unpublished Population Sample 


tabulations. 


: 
| 
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Chapter Five 


PROVINCIAL MIGRATION 
AND DIFFERENTIAL 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


by 
R. Marvin McInnis, 


Queen’s University 


5.1 INTRODUCTION AND ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 


This Chapter considers migration at the provincial or regional level in 
‘erms of the changing balance between the distribution of population and 
xconomic opportunity within the country. The analysis is explicitly econom- 
c. Migrants are considered to be economically motivated and a part of the 
seneral economic system in a role, especially, as providers of labour serv- 
ces in the system of production. The underlying point of view is Clearly 
hat of an economist. The economic development of Canada, like the devel- 
ipment of any other country, is conceived of as involving pronounced changes 
n the location of economic opportunities. For the economy to progress in 
such a context, the individuals who make up the system must respond to 
hese locational changes as they would to any other changes. The response 
avolves migration, often affecting large proportions of the populations of 
articular regions of the country. 


It is fully recognized that all migration is not economically motivated. 
idividuals, unlike the scholars who study them, do not distinguish sharply 
etween sources of motivation for their actions. A decision to migrate from 
ne region to another, like any other decision that an individual might reach, 
s the resolution of a complicated set of influences, only some of which may 
e clearly economic in the sense of involving an attempt to maximize the 
idividual’s material well-being. Others, while not directly economic, may 
ave a bearing on the individual’s role in the economic system — for example, 
2 may choose when retired from the labour force to return to his place of 
ith in search of companionship of old friends. Still others may be quite 
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unrelated to economic matters. No attempt is made here to evaluate the 
importance of these various influences nor does this Chapter presume any 
strong conclusion in favour of the predominance of economic factors. Rather, | 
it represents one way of approaching the phenomenon, the relevance of the 
selected point of view can be judged only by the results of the analysis. 
The economic approach is pursued for several reasons, each reflecting a 
presumption that it will prove fruitful. In the first place, although it is known 
that migration involves a complex of factors, thus far there has been little 
success in producing analyses that display this blend. More importantly, 
migration is studied here in the aggregate. While migration in various direc- 
tions resulting from other categories of influences might cancel out in the 
aggregate, economically influenced migration is more specifically in a 
particular direction. Finally, economic theory offers a well- -developed 
framework for analysis. 


The analytical model employed here is drawn from the economic theory 
of resource allocation.” Very briefly, this model conceives of some initial 
allocation of the resource (in this case labour) among occupations, activiy 
ties, regions, etc. Changes occur that raise the returns to labour in a partic: 
ular region above those in other regions.* Individual workers seeking tc 
maximize the pecuniary returns to their efforts will move to the region of 
greater opportunity if the returns there are higher than in their present situa- 
tions. Migration will continue so long as there is a difference between 
regions in the earnings of labour of specified characteristics. However, this 
description of the model is drastically over-simplified. In the first place, it 
ignores uncertainty. Opportunities leading to migration are opportunities at 
a distance and it is probable that they are known with less surety the greater 
the distance. Information about returns to particular occupations in particular 
places does not flow freely. Indeed, there is likely to be a considerable 
degree of uncertainty about employment alternatives in distant regions and 
this certainly should deter migration. Little is known about the efficiency of 
the many channels through which information flows to prospective migrants. 
Sometimes it comes through formal employment agencies but more often 
through relatives and friends who have migrated previously. At any rate, 
labour migration, in the context of economic resource allocation, will occur 
only where superior alternatives are known and will be lower the weaker the 
the flow and the less the certainty of the information.* The crucial determi- 
nant of migration, then, is the expected gain to be achieved, where that 
expectation is held with a greater or lesser degree of uncertainty. 


Costs of movement should also be considered. Geographical migration 
is not undertaken without costs. Some of these, but not all, will vary with 
distance. Therefore, since increasing distance implies both increasing 

{ 
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costs of migration and diminishing information about opportunities, the 
stobability of migration to nearby opportunities is likely to be higher than 
0 distant ones. Or, to put it another way, the earnings differential neces- 


sary to induce migration must be greater for long-distance than for short- 
listance moves. 


Finally, there may be important non- pecuniary elements to both the 
venefits and the costs of migration. These could be, but are not necessarily, 
ton-economic influences. The introduction of non- pecuniary factors into the 
alysis requires caution. Without them the economic model may at times be 
iaive but there is a real danger in carrying the point too far. Indeed, if all 
nfluences other than costs and returns are incorporated as non- pecuniary 
actors, the model becomes tautological — if migration does not occur it is 
ecessarily because there is no net advantage to it. Such an argument is 
ikely to preclude from the outset any real analysis of the problem. Only 
hose non-pecuniary factors that can be objectively determined should be 
idmitted into the analysis. The theory, then, is that individuals will move 
then the expected earnings that they know of in other regions exceed ex- 
ected earnings in their present situation by more than the costs of move- 
ent, where earnings and costs are defined in objectively determinable but 
toader than just pecuniary terms. 


The economic analysis of migration is appropriately set in the context 
f the long-term economic development of the country. Economic growth 
levitably creates imbalances between the distribution of the population and 
ie location of economic opportunities.°® Developments that are at the very 
2art of economic growth — technological change and the exploitation of new 
-soutces — require a continuing redistribution of population to capture their 
2nefits. The pace of development is such that this redistribution can 
sldom be achieved through differential natural increase, even if regional 
ifferences in vital rates could be expected to conform to the requirements 
‘ population redistribution. Recent research has tended more and more to 
Bidsize the crucial role of technological change in the process of eco- 
omic growth. Changing technology has a specific locational impact and 
ete is no reason to expect that the new opportunities to which it gives 
se will be distributed spatially in the same way as the existing population. 
he growth of income itself, as a consequence of technological change, 
iplies structural shifts in the economy that involve a redistribution of 
sonomic opportunities. 


_ The following analysis considers the pattern of Canadian economic 
“velopment over a period of several decades and the record of migration to 
; from the various provinces that has been an integral part of that devel- 
ment, Attention is directed chiefly to the extent to which that migration is 
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adequately characterized as a response to regional differences in economic 
opportunity. An attempt is also made to assess the extent to which migration 
has served as an efficient reallocation of labour resources. The study pro- 
ceeds in two parts. The first part is historical and considers provincial net 
migration by decades over the whole of the period since 1901; the method- 
ology here is broadly interpretative and consists mainly of describing how 
the pattern of migration has related to the changing spatial distribution of 
economic opportunities over the long term. The second part utilizes a more 
formally specified model to analyse the pattern of inter-provincial migration 
in the period 1956-61, using primarily the statistics of internal migration 
from the 1961 Census of Canada. 


5.2 THE CHANGING LOCATION OF THE FOCUS OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 1901-61 


Over the whole of the period 1901-61 the economic development o! 
Canada, as measured by the growth of national product, has been rapid by 
international standards (cf. Kuznets, 1966 and Firestone, 1958). Over the 
same period the rate of growth of population has been mostly high but income 
per capita stillhas grown rapidly — as fast as in the United States and pretty 
much in line with the general experience of developed Western economies 
(cf. Kuznets, 1966). The general pattern and the driving forces of Canadiar 
economic development are well documented and are widely known (cf. Innis 
1954; Easterbrook and Aitken, 1956; Caves and Holton, 1959; and Mackintosh 
1939). There is no need to recount the details of this development here bu 
a brief review of its locational aspects may serve as background for the 
examination of regional migration. 


A view with traditionally wide acceptance among Canadian economi 
historians concerns the relation between national development and thi 
emergence of a succession of staple export commodities.’ Each of thes: 
staples involves the expansion of production in a particular set of areas 
but much of the explanation that goes under the name of the ‘‘staple thesis’ 
involves the interrelationship between the expansion of staple production i 
one region and its induced effects on growth in other regions. Such a mode 
provides a convenient way to capture briefly the main implications © 
Canadian economic development for population movements. 


Canadian development in the twentieth century is usually related t 
two, or possibly three, phases of staple expansion. The most clearly eviden 
was the boom that began just before the turn of the century and lasted up t 
the beginning of the Great Depression in 1929. It hinged primarily on th 
exploitation of the wheat-growing potentialities of the previously unsettle 
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areas of the Canadian west. Since the wheat boom involved the settlement 
of new territory, it brought heavy movements of population into the wheat- 
growing region (cf. Easterbrook and Aitken, 1956, pp. 484-485; Buckley, 
1955, p. 10). This rapid development of the Prairie Provinces, so the ac- 
count runs, provided the main impetus of expansion in the other regions of 
the country. The demand in the Prairie market for both capital goods and 
consumer goods spurred the growth of manufacturing generally in Canada, 
| ut the regions most favoured by the induced effects of the wheat boom 
evidently were Ontario and British Columbia, which were producing many of 
che capital goods required by the investment taking place on the Prairies 
and elsewhere as a result of settlement and wheat production. The develop- 
ment of British Columbia, for example, focused overwhelmingly on lumber 
oroduction, as much as 70 per cent of which went directly to the Prairie 
narket (cf. Mackintosh, 1939, p. 47). The large volume of railway and other 
construction that was going on together with the agricultural investment 
neant strong demands for iron, steel and other metal products and machin- 
sry — goods in which Ontario apparently had a comparative advantage (cf. 
Saves and Holton, 1959, pp. 192-193). Although all of Central Canada ex- 
verienced prosperity as a consequence of the wheat boom, Ontario which 
vas producing more capital goods fared relatively better than Quebec which 


concentrated more on the production of consumer goods. 


| The Maritime Provinces did not share in the boom to the same extent 
is Central Canada and British Columbia. They were most distantly located 
tom the centre of expansion and had not previously built up the base for 
nassive industrial development. However, at least some of the prosperity 
spilled over into the Maritimes and for that region the early years of the 
vheat boom were years of considerable growth and expansion. Nova Scotia 
particular, which had built up a coal and steel complex designed especial- 
y to supply materials for railway investment, fared rather well. 


| The first two decades of the twentieth century included the classic 
veriod of the wheat boom. By the 1920s new staple products had risen to 
‘rominence and, although expansion continued on the Prairies at a reduced 
ate, the primary dynamic element in national growth came to be located 
rore and more on the forest and mining frontiers. Thus British Columbia, 
thich had abundant resources of lumber, pulpwood and metals, experienced 
pectacular growth in the 1920s. Ontario, too, in addition to being the prin- 
tipal beneficiary of the induced effects of the boom, had a large share of 
he new base-metal and pulp and paper industries. Quebec seems to have 
ared somewhat better in this phase of the expansion when its own forest 
nd mineral resources, bolstered by abundant hydro-electric sites, came into 
heir own. In the 1920s, then, as one staple boom merged into another, the 
ountry continued to undergo rapid development. What is most significant 
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for the present purpose, though, is the changed location of the principal 
opportunities in this period. The magnitude of the shift may not have been 
great but it was a portent of things to come. | 


The decade of the 1930s was, in general, severely depressed. Gross 
national product per capita fell precipitously after 1929 and, adjusted for 
changes in the level of prices, did not surpass the 1929 level again until 
1940. For this period the issue was not where economic opportunities lay 
but in which region conditions were least severe. Economic change ove1 
this period has been well documented and need not be gone into here (cf. 
Safarian, 1959). Suffice it to say that the depression was sharpest in the 


Prairie Provinces where it was conjoined with prolonged drought. | 


The period from 1940 to the present has been one of fairly rapid devel 
opment over all and one in which there was first an adjustment to the fund- 
amental weaknesses laid bare during the Great Depression of the 1930s and 
then continuing national growth. By far the greatest need for adjustment was 
in the agricultural region of the Prairies. Opportunities in this latest period 
were to be found pre-eminently in Central Canada and British Columbia and 
the latter region in particular experienced rapid growth. In this period also, 
slower growth in the Maritime Provinces was clearly evident. 


The accuracy of interpreting the newest period of growth within the 
old framework of the staple thesis is a matter of considerable debate among 
economists. One is tempted to follow the lead of reputable writers who have 
found in the new growth pattern evidence of the dependence of the economy 
upon a few export staples along the lines of earlier years (cf. Caves anc 
Holton, 1959). That viewpoint would be attractive to this study since the 
staple thesis points so directly to the regional focus of the growth dynamic 
but it would probably be wiser not to yield to temptation since the nature 
Canadian development has become considerably more complex. To the 
staples of an earlier period —pulp and paper and base metals — would have 
to be added several new ones—petroleum, iron and potash. The thing one 
notices immediately is the more dispersed location of this variety of staple 
products. It is now much less clear than in previous periods that regiona 
growth patterns are so closely linked to the main regional staples. 


British Columbia has continued to experience outstanding growth, witl 
pethaps some slowing in very recent years. Staple export commodities — bast 
metals and forest products — are still a vital force in the development of thi: 
province but they seem less able to account for the pattern of developmen 
which that province has been following. The newest staples —iron ore ii 
Eastern Canada and potash on the Prairies—have not yet been adequatel: 
evaluated. Much, then, depends upon how one assesses the consequence 0 
petroleum. Clearly, Alberta has been one of the regions of rapid growth an 
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avidently rewarding economic opportunities. But it is less clear that the oil 
discoveries in that province are the principal basis of the boom there. The 
complex form of development now seen in Central Canada is much more dif- 
ficult to link in a simple manner to the development of export staples. 


| Two major adjustments of population have been required by the pattern 
that Canadian economic development has taken in this century. There was 
fi first a large inflow of population into the Prairie region, and then a reverse 
movement. Throughout the century, Ontario and British Columbia have been 
-egions of rapid growth and evident economic opportunity and as such should 
de expected to have continuously attracted population. The Maritime Prov- 
inces have been the disadvantaged region of the country. If population has 
sended to adjust to changing economic opportunities a continuing out-migra- 
tion from the Maritimes should have occurred. The case of Quebec is more 
difficult. The level of per capita income in that province has remained 
distinctly below that of Ontario, yet Quebec has shared to a considerable 
degree in the over-all national expansion. Nor did Quebec fare as badly in 
the Great Depression as the Prairie region or the Maritimes. At this stage it 
is difficult to say a prior! what pattern of migration should be expected for 
Quebec.® 


3.3 DECADE MIGRATION PATTERNS, (901-61 


5.3.1 THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE — The primary evidence to be 
considered is the pattern of intercensal net migration for provinces for the 
decades 1901-11 to 1951-61 shown in Table 5.1. The estimates of net pro- 
vincial migration were prepared by Leroy O. Stone, using the Life Table 
Survival Ratio Method (see Appendix C). There is no pretense that these 
are highly accurate measurements of migration, but they provide the longest 
consistent estimates available at present and are the only ones that give 
the age detail that is pertinent to this study. Where possible weaknesses in 
the estimates impair the analysis, these will be pointed up in the course of 
the study. For some purposes, Stone’s estimates of net migration will be 
supplemented by statistics of province of birth that permit a look at the 
varticular directions of the flow of some of the major migration streams even 


f only in an imprecise way. 


motivation is directly economic. On the whole, they also comprise the 
greater part of male migrants of all ages. It is sensible, then, to focus on 
hat group as well as on the migration of the whole population. Intercensal 
aet migration ratios are shown for males aged 20-44 in Table 5.2. Since 
nany of the migrants of other ages or of the opposite sex would be depend- 


ants of males aged 20-44, the series for migration of the whole population 


| Younger adult males constitute the main group of migrants whose 
h 
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(Table 5.1) will usually be highly correlated with that for males aged 20 - 44, 
On occasion, though, the two series might differ significantly (note Britta 
Columbia in the decade 1911-21). Taken as a whole, however, the broad 


pattern of the net migration of males aged 20-44 conforms to that for the 
population aged 10 and over.” | 


| 
Table 5.1 — Intercensal Net Migration Ratios, by Province, 


1901-11 to 1951-61 


| 
(Data for all persons alive at the beginning of each decade) | 
| 
| 


Province 1901 -11/1911-215]1921-31| 1931-41 |1941- 1951-65} 


Prince Edward Island ..| — 13.6 6.4 | -— 11.1 - 2.6 | -12.4| — 11:30 
Nov.auSCotiaist sre tele feierere || ONO Ta - 14.5 0.8 - 6.1 - 4.4 

New Brunswick........| — 3-8 7.3 = tis > 2S —- 8.7 | - 6.7mm 
@QUEDEC dete s oss clelehersiets 4.3 4.0 0.9 0.1 = 0:4 5.1m} 
ONTATIOS ctor ersnetelerenetenorere 9.3 Dias Seal 2.6 WED 14.0 || 
Manitoba. cies asic eels sisie 41.2 5.1 - 1.7 - 68 - 8.4 0.3 
Saskatchewall ees seciseleit lL 2500 1551 =F. =a /as - 23.3 | — 7.7am} 
INI Dertanie siete cies slereteielere Mela oao 20.9 3.8 - 5.6 - 1.0 12.99) 
British Columbia,...... 69.4 14.8 18.7 10.7 Q5a9 18.7 


@ Ratios computed by means of the Life Table Survival Ratio Technique (see Appendix. 
C). The base of the ratio is the average of the sizes of the relevant age cohort at the begin- 


t 


ning and at the end of the decade, and the ratio is expressed as a percentage (see Appendix | 


C). 
b Estimates do not take into account World War I deaths or the 1918 influenza epidemic 


deaths. 
SOURCE: Same as Appendix Table C.2. 


Table 5.2 — Intercensal Net Migration Ratios® for Males Aged 20-44 
at the End of Each Decade, by Province, 1901-11 to 1951-61 


Province 1901-11 | 1911-21"| 1921-31] 1931-41 


Prince Edward Island.. | — 46.6 - 40.5 - 23.5 - 5.6 
IN Ova SCOtiaie, tersterc-cis ove) |e 2aS: - 18.5 - 26.7 0.9 
New Brunswick eoeeceee = 17.4 aes eee, = 22.8 =, 4.4 
Muebeciist.c.- Shelsie) elofél ee Sa - 9.9 2.4 = 2.2 
Ontarionns ea cterctelciers o's iNeia) eo AAS LO=S IS: 
Maint to Daler ststterevererereiets 62.9 29) 1.9 - 12.4 
DPASKALCHE WAN .c1 elele ous ESHA, Lelia, 655 — 25.4 
AUDELUam re. care a clelsiene,e 147.8 18.2 15.1 - 8.1 
British Columbia...... 93.0 Dis 29.6 12%3 


@ See Table 5.1, footnote 4. 
b See Table 5.1, footnote >, and footnote 15 to the text. 


SOURCE: Same as Appendix Table C.2. 
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5.3.2 THE BROAD PATTERNS — Looking broadly at the experience of the 
whole century, Ontario and British Columbia have consistently been net 
gainers through migration and the Maritime Provinces have quite consistently 
tad net out-migration. The Prairie Provinces experienced large net in-migra- 
| tion in the early decades of the century, which sharply reversed into heavy 
ret out-migration until the most recent decade. This over-all pattern of migra- 
sion broadly reflects the changing focus of economic opportunity described 
above. But there is surely nothing novel in this and if the present analysis 
is to prove its worth it must move considerably farther. Since the main areas 
of opportunity have changed over time (notably the situation of the Prairie 
segion), the following discussion is directed separately to the pattern of 
migration in three periods. These periods, corresponding to the phases in 
rational development in the twentieth century discussed in Section 5.2, are: 
a) 1901-31-—the period of western settlement; (b) 1931-41 and 1941-51 — 
depression and recovery; and (c) 1951-61 —continuing national growth. 

5.3.3 MIGRATION IN THE PERIOD OF WESTERN SETTLEMENT, 1901- 
3 — The first two decades, and especially the first, were dominated by 
the settlement of the Prairie Provinces. The decade 1921-31 was a period 
of transition during which the settlement process appears to have been 
reversed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan but in which Alberta continued to 
aave positive net migration.’ Migration to British Columbia was large during 
the first decade of the century but dropped sharply in 1911-21; this was 
especially pronounced in the series for males aged 20-44. Net migration to 
3ritish Columbia continued again at a high rate in the 1920s. The Maritimes 
‘ost population through migration but both Ontario and Quebec made substan- 
cial gains. However, the rates of in-migration to Ontario and Quebec were 
well below those of the western provinces. 


A point to bear in mind through the analysis of inter-provincial migra- 
sion is that the massive movement of people into the Prairie region during 
the early years of the twentieth century was only in part a migration of the 
Canadian-born population. Indeed, that may have been the lesser part. It is 
well known that a great number of settlers came directly from other countries. 
To the extent that immigrants rather than internal migrants comprised the 
jominant component of net provincial migration, analysis of the latter in 
‘erms of the relative attractiveness of the several economic regions of 
Canada becomes complicated. It would be quite possible, and consistent 
with rational economic behaviour of migrants, for net internal migration and 
migration from abroad to be poorly correlated. As yet there are no very good 
measures available of internal migration of the Canadian-born alone. How- 
ever, if the appropriate qualifications are observed,'* use might be made of 
statistics of province of birth along lines explored by Buckley, 1962. These 
ctude estimates of the internal migration of the Canadian-born are presented 
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in Table 5.3. The provincial gains, over intercensal periods, of migrants 
from abroad, shown in Table 5.4, are available only for the decades begin 
ning with 1911-21. For the most important decade of western settlement 
there is, unfortunately, not much of a record from which to estimate the 
magnitude of international migration ot the region. | 
Table 5.3 — Intercensal Net Change@ in Canadian-Born Population Residing 

Outside the Province of Birth, by Province of Residence, | 


1901-11 to 1951-61 
1951-61 


Province of residence | 1901-11) 1911-21 1931-41 


2000 7000 7000 7000 
Prince Edward Island... | - 6 - 3 - 7 
INOva SCOtlars cee steigela st | anal 2, 6 = 5 
New Brunswick .......| — 9 = — 26 
Ouebec hve ssaecrsss | ae alls) 10 
Ontario = oesk sake ete kes = Ss 143 
MatiitODalcials ceelesie erene retell aemlce = 19 - 35 
Saskatchewan......eee \ 175° { 9 = 95 
AIbertain. areteie sis a) eleisteners DAN 29 
British Columbia...... 41 16 ol 


@QLet k represent a province listed in the column headings and j represent the rest of 
Canada. The figure shown in one cell, in the relevant column, is calculated as j-born resi- 
dents of k at the end of the decade minus the j-born residents of k at the beginning of the 


decade. 
b Less than 1,000. 
© Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901. 


SOURCES: 1951 Census, Vol. I, Table 45; 1961 Census, DBS 92-547, Table 49. 
7 
{ 


Table 5.4— Immigrants? Since the Preceding Decennial Census, by | 
Province of Residence, Census Years 1901-61” 


Province 


Prince Edward Island.. 
INOViatSCOLla. ce lslstelerorete 
New Brunswick 3..0.... 
OnE GaGepadopooued 
ONTALION Sd lee oie Soooeuc 
Mamitobar. cccstctctetete oes 
SASKALGHNEWalllotes ele esis 
AID Er Casi cleke iets. « Srete ters 
BritishsCGolumbiave. se. 


@ Includes Canadian-born persons returning from residence in other countries. 

b Data for 1911 not available. 

© Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901. 

SOURCES: 1901 Census, Vol. 1, Table XVI; 1951 Census, Vol. I, Table 50; 1961 Cen- 


sus, DBS 92-548, Table 58. 
\ 
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For the decade 1901-11, a very rough calculation can be made that 
indicates that migration from abroad to the Canadian prairies probably out- 
weighed migration from other parts of Canada. This calculation uses census 
‘data on the numbers of foreign-born, by province, without regard to when 
‘they might have migrated to Canada. The computation is far from exact since 
‘some of the foreign-born would have died during the decade and many others 
would have been involved in internal migration. Nor are the data on inter- 
‘censal changes in foreign-born directly comparable with census statistics 
on immigration. In the decade under consideration, the internal migration of 
previous immigrants was undoubtedly significant and greatly complicates 
‘the interpretation of changes in numbers of foreign-born as immigration. For 
‘example, between 1911 and 1921—for which period census statistics of 
immigration are available—the increase in the number of foreign-born in 
Saskatchewan was 199,000, well above the 125,000 immigrants recorded as 
having arrived since 1911.'? Ontario, which was losing foreign-born popula- 
tion to the areas of western settlement as well as through death, had a gain 
in foreign-born of only 182,000 but had 299,000 immigrants. Setting aside 
these limitations to the statistics, the indication is that the Prairie region 
between 1901 and 1911 had a gain of foreign-born of 300,000 as contrasted 
with a gain in Canadian-born from other provinces of 190,000. Migration of 
natives out of the region would have been small in this period. To other 
, of Canada, mainly British Columbia, it was about 10,000 and one could 
ees: that emigration was not much more. In the succeeding decade, emigra- 
tion of both Canadian and foreign-born was greater and the calculation of 
the components of population redistribution becomes more difficult. However, 
in comparison with a gross immigration of over 300,000, the gross in-move- 
ment from other provinces was less than 40,000. Although subject to a con- 
siderable margin of error, these calculations suggest that immigration rather 
than migration from other provinces was the leading element in western 
settlement. 


The significant issue that must be raised, but is resolved neither here 
nor elsewhere in this study, is whether to some unknown degree immigra- 
ion and internal migration are substitutes. It is conceivable that, given the 
economic opportunities existing in Western Canada, the flow into the area 
from the provinces to the east would have been even greater if the volume of 
immigration had not been so high.’ The problem is a serious one for the 
interpretation of net provincial migration as an adjustment of population to 
altered economic opportunities, with an emphasis on the domestic popula- 
tion. 


| In any event, the outstanding feature of the period 1901-31 with regard 
to the pattern of migration is a flow of population into the western regions 
that far exceeds any migration since that time.** The movement took place 
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mainly in the first two decades of the period, the third decade being largely 
a period of consolidation and transition. In parts of the Prairie region (nota- 
bly the Peace River District), settlement was still going on in the 1920s; in 
other parts of the region the reversal had begun. 


Net migration was negative for the Maritime Provinces throughout the 
period of western settlement. The negative net migration from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick was remarkably mild in 1901-11 and also in 1911-21 if 
the estimates for that decade are admitted to have a downward bias.* Net 
out-migration did not really mount until the 1920s when it became quite 
substantial. The ratio for New Brunswick, for example, was four per cent in 
the first decade of the century but rose to 12 per cent by the 1920s. The 
pattern for males aged 20-44 was not quite as pronounced as for the 
whole population. For Prince Edward Island on the other hand, the net out- 
migration ratio was high (absolutely throughout the period and tended to be 
higher in the first two decades than in the 1920s. 


The record for Quebec during the period of western settlement poses a 
number of puzzles. For none of the three decades was net migration large 
relative to population, at least in comparison with the experience of other 
provinces, but the positive net migration ratio of four per hundred population 
achieved in the first decade of the century was well above that of any other 
decade until 1951-61 (Table 5.1). The net migration ratio fell in the 1911- 
21 decade to a negative figure of about four per hundred and in 1921-31 it 
appears to have risen again but remained below the level of 1901-11. The 
pattern for males aged 20-44 is similar but on a reduced scale.’* The pattern 
raises suspicions but it must be kept in mind that the estimates may not be 
adequate to support any interpretation of their movement. For all of this 
period the net migration ratios for Quebec are so low that, given the pos- 
sible errors of estimation, they may not be significantly different from zero. 
War deaths and the consequences of the influenza epidemic of 1918, as has 
been noted, have not been taken into account in estimating the migration 
ratios of Tables 5.1 and 5.2; thus the estimates for that decade are probably 
biased downward for all provinces.’® Whether that bias may be relatively 
greater for Quebec could only be a guees. Although it is interesting that 
estimates of internal migration based on statistics of province of birth 
(Table 5.3) do not indicate a fall in Quebec net migration during 1911-21 
and data on French-language, Canadian-born in the United States do 
not indicate an accelerated emigration from Quebec, these points do not 
constitute a real test of the estimates for Quebec.’” The validity of the fall 
in net migration for Quebec in the 1911-21 decade cannot be evaluated at 
this time but if the apparent pattern for the first three decades of the cen- 
tury is genuine it raises problems of interpretation. The record of differential 
regional economic development in Canada offers little in the way of an ex- 
planation of such a pattern. | 
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The pattern of migration for British Columbia over the period of west- 
ern settlement is also something of an enigma. In the decade 1901 -11, 
‘British Columbia was participating fully in the generally voluminous in- 
migration to the west. Then, in the succeeding decade, net migration fell 
sharply. This was especially noticeable for males aged 20-44 for whom net 
migration fell almost to zero. Although the problem of bias exists here as it 
did for Quebec, the fall in British Columbia is supported by other evidence. 
The rate of growth of employment in British Columbia fell almost to zero 
during the decade in question. Net migration to British Columbia picked up 
a gain in the decade 1921 -31 when this province, along with Ontario, became 
i. chief region of gain. 


a 3.4 DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY, 1931-41 AND 1941-51 — The prin- 
cipal consequences of the Great Depression were generally reduced migra- 
tion and a marked alteration of the pattern of previous decades. The Prairie 
region ceased to be an area of attraction to migrants and became the leading 
area of out-migration. The division of the period, on the basis of decennial 
census intervals, does not exactly fit the timing of depression and recovery. 
The depression was well under way by 1931. Indeed by 1931 it was close to 
its depth. However, recovery had not proceeded far by 1941 and the entire 
decade 1931-41 can aptly be described as depressed (cf. Safarian, 1959). 
By contrast, the decade.1941-51 was thoroughly prosperous. The recovery 
veferred to in the designation of this period is not the more usual recovery 
‘rom the depths of depression — achieved in this case by about 1940 — but the 
readjustment to the more fundamental weaknesses that the depression had 
vevealed. This process of readjustment, particularly as it concerns the 
changed position of the Prairie region, is the most marked feature of the 
vattern of migration during the two decades. 


| The outstanding feature of the period of depression and recovery is 
‘he marked reversal of net migration for the Prairie Provinces. The net in- 
‘low to the Prairies had pretty well run out by the 1920s and in the 1930s it 
aumned into a heavy out-migration which continued into the deeade of the 
1940s and gained in volume. In both the depression and recovery decades, 
Ontario and British Columbia continued to be the regions that experienced 
arge gains in population through migration. In the former decade net migra- 
ion from the Maritime Provinces fell to insignificance but in the succeeding 
lecade it reverted to rates of negative net migration that ranged from the 
nodest figure of six per cent for Nova Scotia to the more substantial level 
of 12 per cent for Prince Edward Island. In 1931-41, Quebec net migration 
lell to close to zero and did not change appreciably in the following decade. 
The interpretation of the experience of Quebec through these two decades 
nust be somewhat different. Net migration remained close to zero in 1941 - 
‘1 despite rather substantial immigration. By implication the migration of 
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native-born from Quebec either to other provinces or to the United States 


must have increased. ** : 


5.3.5 CONTINUING NATIONAL GROWTH, 1951-61 — The most recent. 
decade suggests the emergence of a new pattern of migration in Canada. 
The Prairie region may have achieved a complete adjustment to the fund- 
amental problems laid bare by the depression. The process was perhaps) 
slower in Saskatchewan which still experienced net out-migration in 1951-| 
61.12 Manitoba’s net migration fell to about zero and Alberta emerged as a 
new and important area of net gain. British Columbia and Ontario continued 
to be the chief areas of net gain; in this decade the net in-migration ratio. 
for Ontario was the highest observed for any intercensal period in the twen- 
tieth century. Net out-migration from the Maritime Provinces continued, al- 
though only for Prince Edward Island did the ratio exceed 10 per cent in 
absolute value. Finally, Quebec emerged for the first time since 1901-11 
as a substantial net gainer through migration, although the ratio (five per 
cent) was not especially high. 


Once again it is necessary to emphasize the role of immigration from 
other countries. For many provinces, by far the larger part of net migration 
is accounted for by immigration. For example, in 1951-61, province of birth 
statistics indicate a very small net inflow to Quebec from other provinces; 
the large positive net migration for Quebec results almost entirely from im- 
migration. In Manitoba there may have been a net loss to other provinces 
that was more than offset by a high level of immigration. 


5.4 AN INTERPRETATION OF THE DECADE 
MIGRATION PATTERNS, 1901-61 


The intent of this Chapter is to interpret the migration patterns de- 
scribed in the foregoing Sections in terms of the adjustment to differential 
economic opportunities. The analytical framework for the primary task was 
outlined in Section 5.1 and the procedure followed involves a rather straight- 
forward historical discussion, fitting the evidence to the model in a relative- 
ly unsophisticated way. As need arises, a variety of evidence is called 
upon for the purposes of the analysis. The more formal approach of actually 
fitting a model by statistical techniques is left to Section 5.5 where the 
problem is narrowed to proportions that are more manageable in that way. 


In the present part of the study, differential economic opportunities 
are viewed primarily as emerging from conditions in the labour market. Three 
objective indicators are used — regional levels of per capita income, regional 
differences in shifts of workers from ‘‘rural’’ to urban/industrial occupa- 
tions, and the ratio at the beginning of the decade of males aged 10-19 to 
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the male labour force. Per capita income is a reasonably comprehensive 
indicator of economic well-being. Structural change gives some indication 
of changing.conditions of demand in the labour market. The third indicator 
‘is used to represent likely pressures on supply of labour in the period 
studied. 


For years prior to 1926 the only statistics available for income per 
yperson are for five major regions of the country rather than for nine prov- 
inces. For the early years, then, it is necessary to aggregate the migration 
statistics for provinces within the Maritime and Prairie regions. The prov- 
‘inces within these two regions had similar income and migration character- 
‘istics in the period involved. This can be seen from a comparison of the 
migration estimates of Table 5.1 for the individual Maritime and Prairie 
provinces with the figures for the two regions shown in Table 5.5. Because 
of this general homogeneity of the provinces making up the two regions that 
are groups of provinces, the analysis is directed mainly to major regions 
iether than to individual provinces. For more recent decades, the focus is 
shifted to individual provinces in the Maritimes or Prairies only when it 
enhances the analysis. 


Table 5.5 — Net Migration Ratios@ for Population Aged 10 and Over 
and Males Aged 20-44 at the End of Each Decade, 
Maritime and Prairie Regions, 1901-11 to 1951 -61 


| Maritimes> Prairies© 

| Period ; q 

| Population, Population, Males, 

10 and over 10 and over 20-44 
IO Mm ls 5 65s, akovehs Gus Scars MOS) 118.4 
| SAG Dae Bide > Pie ae 3 11.3 11.0 
Me MerO ie sec eeeks lec te Seomete =e AS 8.0 
OMIM 11M 3h 5 os vasiefravard ch be Ovatts - 9,4 Saori 
Re eee O occ 5's af elias oclasetieees - 9.9 SESS) 
SHO) lh 5 +s fev o 0is.0 Mace D8} UEP 


@ See Table 5.1, footnote 4. 

) b Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. 

© Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta. 

Estimates do not take into account World War I deaths or the 1918 influenza epidemic 


‘deaths; see footnote 15 to text. 
SOURCE: Same as Appendix Table C. 2. 
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5.4.1 REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL INCOME DIFFERENTIALS — The 
only comprehensive study of regional levels of income in Canada that comes 
anywhere near to covering the period for which migration is being studied 
here is that undertaken by the present author (cf. McInnis, 1968). The basic 
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long-term series of that study is given in Table 5.6 and is used as the 
source of regional per capita income differentials for the subsequent analy- 
sis. The statistics of Table 5.6 refer to participation income rather than to 
the more comprehensive measure of personal income. Participation income 
includes only wages and salaries and the net income of unincorporated 
business.” It differs from personal income by the exclusion of investment 
income and government transfer payments. Participation income is all that 
could be estimated for years prior to 1926. However, since it includes those 
components of personal income that are most clearly dependent upon a 
particular location, it might be argued that participation income is the prefer- 
able measure for the analysis of migration. In this particular application 
there is no real issue since the differences between regional relative levels 
of participation income and personal income are insignificant. 


Table 5.6 — Average Annual Participation Incomea per Capita, 


by Major Regions, 1910-11 to 1960-62 


= 


Participation income per capita in dollars 


Period Maritimes 


jUo)3 Coes EeeRiarS. G.o.5-c.c é 159 191 
V9DOSOA Fes tes Aes BSS 298 362 
1930) 262). hie statist adele 208 Df Di 
LOFAOR 4 Dist scskenstens sivevomse 291 374 
TOS O52 Pecetasisaae ats ee 615 HiT 
TOG OR G2 ciarwseshevedushsneue 833 1,087 
Income relatives (Canada = 100) 
LOVOFSM Es saree ohe.c : 64 77 
TODO Ke eee re: « ee 69 84 
L9S02:5:2) 7. hei cen sheresevemene U2 94 
TOAORAD stele 0.0 we 69 88 
LOS OS 2 Wetereca wie tole 65 82 
19O0l=G25 5 ses steers es 67 88 


8 Participation income, sometimes referred to as earnings from employment, is the sum 
of wages and salaries and the net incomes of farm and non-farm unincorporated business. 


SOURCE: McInnis, 1968, Table 2. 


A quick survey of the regional income differentials shown in Table 
5.6 indicates that regional net migration in Canada has generally beer 
closely related to the relative levels of regional income. Roughly speaking. 
it is easy to find support for an economic interpretation of regional migra 
tion. A concise way to consider the relationships between regional net mi. 
gration and levels of income per capita is through the rank correlations 0! 
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_the two. Table 5.7 presents Spearman rank correlation coefficients between 
provincial net migration of males aged 20-44 and levels of participation 
income per capita.» Also shown are the correlations of migration with the 
‘other variables described above. The interpretation of these rank correla- 
tions is undertaken at a later juncture. Suffice it to say here that, on the 
|whole, migration is highly correlated with relative levels of income. The 
‘only exception to that generalization is the decade of the 1930s. 


Table 5.7 — Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients Between the Net 
Migration Ratio@ for Males Aged 20-44 at the End of Each Decade and 
Selected Variables, Provinces, 1901-11 to 1951-61 


1901-11 1911-21 


Selected variables 1921-31 


Per capita participation income at the 
beginning of the decade ..... ae 


' Per cent of the work force in non-agri- 
cultural activity at the beginning of 
the decade....... Sd olGIn OGG Aig Pai cucey 


Per cent change in non-agricultural em- 
ployment during the decade ......... 


_ Ratio of males aged 10-19 to the total 
male work force at the beginning of the 
SCAG Sie sier sare inh's WM ererre are er eu etate be Me stele eh 


1951-61 


1931-41 1941-51 


_ Per capita participation income at the 
e 0.93 


beginning of the decadeP>........... 0.85 


Per cent of the work force in non-agri- 
cultural activity at the beginning of 
THECUS CAGE 4 stele! seis aliealetere ee evel vee vets 0.76 0.76 


' Per cent change in non-agricultural em- 
ployment during the decade ......... 


Ratio of males aged 10-19 to the total 
male work force at the beginning of the 


CECE SARS Oa eRe siaesrns ive a < 


@ See Table 5.1, footnote 4, 

b See Table 5.6, footnote 4. 

© No data available on regional participation income in 1901. 

d Based on five regions only. The 1911- 21 figure is significantly different from zero at 


the 10 per cent level. igh es" 
€ Not significantly different from zero at the 10 per cent level of statistical signifi- 


cance. 


SOURCES: Tables 5.2, 5.6, 5.8, 5.9 and 5.10, 


=e On7 2) 


5.4.2 DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF ‘INDUSTRIALIZATION’ — It is worth 
exploring some alternatives to relative levels of income as measures of 
| differential economic opportunities. Although per capita income levels may 
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be conceived as the simplest and most comprehensive indicator of economic 
opportunity, in practice other variables may add to the explanation of migra- 
tion. Under some conditions regional income levels may lag behind the 
changes occurring in differential opportunity. Studies of migration over short- 
term periods frequently find that variables reflecting the relative price of 
labour, such as wage rates, provide relatively poor explanations. Similarly, 
income levels may not change sufficiently in the short run to be able to 
account very well for changes in rates of migration. However, this should 
not be a problem with analysis of periods of decade length.** Other indica- 
tors of economic opportunities should at least be given consideration. 


One alternative indicator of economic opportunities is the extent of 
structural change that a region is undergoing. What for want of a better title 
might be called ‘industrialization’ is introduced here to denote the shift of 
workers from predominantly rural occupations, such as farming and fishing, 
to predominantly urban occupations. The latter include not only ‘industrial’ 
occupations in a narrow sense but also those in the service sector.7* A 
marked shift of workers out of rural occupations, or what might be called 
‘agriculture’, into ‘industrial’ occupations is widely agreed to be one of the 
prominent features of economic development (cf. Kuznets, 1966; Clark, 
1959). Except during the early period of western settlement, the extent of 
the shift of workers from agricultural to industrial occupations might be 
taken as an indicator of changing economic opportunities. 


The use of ‘industrialization’ as a measure of economic opportunity 
might take either of two forms. The best opportunities might be expected to 
lie in those regions that at the beginning of the decade under consideration 
have the highest proportions of their workers in non-agricultural occupations. 
Alternatively, the rate of growth of employment in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions over the course of the decade might be expected to be a stronger indi- 
cator. The latter implies a shorter lag and might also be preferable if the 
intention is to get at something a little more dynamic so as to reflect 
changes in job opportunities that are not brought out in the income measure, 
Correlation coefficients between rates of net migration and both of these 
indicators of ‘industrialization’ are shown in Table 5.7. The measures 
themselves are presented in Tables 5.8 and 5.9. 


Both measures of ‘industrialization’ are more weakly related to net 
migration than are relative levels of income. It should be no surprise that it 
is only after the period of settlement that relationships between migration 
and industrialization are obtainable that come anywhere near being signifi- 
cant. In the early period it is known that attractive opportunities lay in the 
western provinces which were predominantly agricultural, and in agriculture 
itself. For the more recent decades, however, the rather weak performance 
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Mitable 5.8 ~ Per Cent of the Work Forcea in Non-agricultural Occupations ,> 
Canada and Provinces, 1901 -61 


} 


y 


Province 


1930 1941 1951 1961 


GUAR fe Ie a a area Pa 


Prince Edward Island . 
INOW ALS COtia® 4 tes enc ies ss 
New Brunswick ...... 


Per cent of the work force 


Quebec .. 


Ontario 


Manitoba. 


@uebeo wi, jy 5. sveis aiedeheeors 
ORE TST OR RNAI ata! GANG 
MARIE OD Ais sis 0's fo Susy 46 
Saskatchewan..... Seer 
IDE TEA a Siac a oreo shoe he 


89.4 
ote 
66.9 
Ones 
90.8 
9273 
92 y/ 
82.1 
62.9 
78.5 
94.9 


8 Work force refers to gainfully occupied for the years 1901 to 1941 and to the labour 
' force for 1951 and 1961. 
b Occupations other than farming and fishing. 


© Not available. 


d Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901. 


SOURCES: 1951 Census, Bul. SP—8, Table 5; 1961 Census, DBS 99-522, Table 2. 


‘of this variable is a little surprising. Only in two decades (1931-41 and 
1941-51) is migration clearly correlated with the proportion of the work 
force in non-agricultural occupations at the beginning of the decade. The 
growth of employment variable fares even less well. The high correlation 
between this latter variable and migration in the first decade of the century 
'points up the weakness of the variable for analysis of this kind. Rates of 


‘growth of non-agricultural employment will be relatively high because 
‘migration is high. This shows up especially clearly in the decade 1901-11 
when employment generally was expanding rapidly in the western regions, 
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especially non-agricultural employment (despite the fact that the settlement 
was agriculturally based). | 


Table 5.9 — Per Cent Change of Work Force, Canada and Provinces, 


1901-11 to 1951-61 


1901 - 11]1911-21]1921-31 [1931-41] 1941-5] 1941-51)1951 -61 
: 


Province 
Total work force 

Ganad drs crc setae rc ecesere eletere 52.8 16.2 2a09 

Newfoundland ......... b b b 

Prince Edward Island .. Ets) Feo 3.6 

INOVarSCOttaltes « ols ciel ls IN / 6.8 = W383 

New Brunswick.......--. 7.0 10.5 ESS) 

Quebe Crier heieetehetehonsss 2725 19.5 30.9 

Ontanloreice te cauicsstisietetere 31.4 1237 20:5 

Matitobae.. «t. OMe telicte <a. 106.9 21.4 Wsea| 

Saskatchewan ......... peed { 27e6 Dies 

Ai bertarte «eve iteloneneuensl ‘ Sou 32.4 

British Columbia ..... 5 153.4 6.5 39.4 
Ganddig. + cic sek re coccherai'e 

Newfoundland ..... : 

Prince Edward Island .. 

INO Vai SCOLTAN clsicie sa oles ee 

New Brunswick....... - 

Quebec...... Salads uf é 

Ontarioy a. ss : ° = 

Manitoba ... << ws ° 

Saskatchewan ....... 

Alberta cits teresis elsiete 5 

British Columbia ..... < 


8 See Table 5.8, footnote 3. 


b Not available. 
© Virtually zero. 


4d Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901, 
© Occupations other than farming and fishing. 


SOURCES: Same as Table 5.8. 


In one case however, the growth of employment in non-agricultural 


occupations may provide a useful supplement to income differentials as a 
factor explaining regional migration. This is the decade 1921-31 when, as 
explained below, regional differences in per cent growth of non-agricultural 
employment may throw additional light on the basis of the pattern of migra- 


tion. 
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5.4.3 POPULATION PRESSURE — It is widely recognized that there have 
_been pronounced differences among Canadian provinces in rates of natural 
increase of population.” These probably entail varying degrees of pressure 
on labour supply among the provinces. So far, the explanation of migration 
as a response to differential economic opportunity advanced in this study 
has tended, at least implicitly, to emphasize factors affecting regional 
demands for labour. Admittedly, both income differentials and growth of 
industrial employment are ex post measures that reflect the influences of 
both demand and supply. But the use of base-period income and industriali- 
_zation puts the emphasis on demand. 


It is perhaps appropriate to focus first on demand factors since the 
author’s view of economic development is that it is the large changes oc- 
curring in the distribution of the demands for labour that are primarily res- 
ponsible for the need for population redistribution. However, this should not 
preclude consideration of the possibility that influences on the supply side 
might also be significant. Indeed, regional differences in the pressure of 
labour supply are found to provide a useful supplement to income differen- 
tials. Economic opportunities in one province may be less promising than 
elsewhere because of past population increases and greater competition in 
the labour market from new entrants. Moreover, the extent of this sort of 
population pressure may have varied over time in the several provinces so 
that the effects of labour supply may have varied from decade to decade. 
Farrar, 1962, examined the relationship between migration and prior natural 
increase as an indicator of population pressure; he found these to be nega- 
tively related, as might be expected, but not very strongly. The natural in- 
crease of the previous decade should not show up strongly, however, as 
| pressure on the supply of labour in the present decade. 


A longer lag is appropriate, however. A conceptually superior and more 
| readily available indicator of prospective pressure from new entrants into 
the labour market is the ratio of males 10-19 years of age to total male 

workers at the beginning of the decade (Table 5.10). The extent of variation 
'in the ratios is almost surprising. Even otherwise similar provinces exhibit 
substantial differences in the relative magnitudes of the potential increase 
in the supply of labour. In 1951, for example, the ratio for Saskatchewan was 
more than 10 per cent above that of either Alberta or Manitoba. In half of the 
decades under consideration the negative rank correlation between this ratio 
_and provincial net migration rates is significantly greater than zero at the 
0.05 level of statistical significance. In one other decade (1941-51) the 
correlation falls only slightly short of such significance. Of the two periods 
_for which there is no significant correlation, one is the first decade of the 
century when the locations of demands for labour were changing so dramati- 
‘cally that the influence of any supply variable would surely be swamped 
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and the other is 1931-41, the depression decade for which neither income 
differentials nor labour supply provides a good explanation of the pattern of 


migration.”° 


Table 5.10 — Male Population Aged 10-19 as Per Cent of the 
Total Male Work Force,2 Canada and Provinces, 1901 - 61 


Province 


Gand Gucioistcicicicictelsieteseierens 
Newfoundland....-.ee. 
Prince Edward Island.. 
Nova Scotia o...ceccee 
New Brunswick ....... 
Quebec ..cecesecevees 
OntaTrtOmere etersusl sivieleieishels 
Manitoba sc sss «issieleleicre 
Saskatchewan......e-- 
FAIL TA ere <etelal aisle telet ener 
British Columbia...... 


Ganlad de srciitrtel«colercreteetons 
Newfound landin ste cls ie 
Prince Edward Island.. 
NOVAS COtials s etilelsslelets 
INewr Bruns wicker cies) oe 
Quebec) <a. oie 6 se sie 
Cano mercterer stele eletersterare 


Manitoba .....eseeeeee 98 97 102 105 98 94 

Saskatchewan.....++++|) 1144c { 77 95 109 107 97 

A pentameir. <c FOIE COOD'IOO } i] 89 94 95 91 

British Columbia...... 49 51 67 72. 74 90 
| | | 


@ See Table 5.8, footnote %. 
b Not available. 
© Separate figures for Saskatchewan and Alberta are not available for 1901. 


SOURCES: 1961 Census, DBS 92-542, Table 20, and DBS 94-501, Table 1. 


The measure of potential increases in supply of labour is not related 
to migration at all as strongly as regional levels of income and it should in 
no sense be regarded as a substitute for income differentials. It is clear 
enough that any discussion of migration within the framework of an economic 
model must start with income differentials, but other variables may be useful 


in rounding out the explanation. In the Canadian case, as shown in the 
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| analysis to follow, regional differences in the extent of pressure on labour 
supply is one of these. 


The following Sections incorporate the variables discussed above — 
-income differentials, pressure on labour supply and ‘industrialization’ — 
_ together with more general descriptions of the features of economic develop- 

ment in an interpretation of the changing pattern of regional net migration 
over each of the periods of western settlement, depression and recovery and 
continuing national growth. With five regions or with nine or ten provinces, 
_it makes no sense to attempt formal statistical analysis. The influences of 
the variables that have heretofore been considered separately are blended 
_instead in a more general, impressionistic interpretation. 


(5.4.4 INTERRELATIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT, 
1901-11 AND 1911-21 — Regional net migration in this period was domina- 
ted by the movement of population to exploit the opportunities offered in 
the new lands of the western provinces. By any historical comparison in 
Canada, the movement was huge. In the first decade of the century the net 
migration of males aged 20-44 to each of the western provinces exceeded 
the number of males of those ages residing in the area at the beginning of 
the decade. This agricultural settlement and the development of a whole 
system of urban centres that accompanied it was a forward-looking thing. It 
‘must far surpass anything that objective measures such as income levels 
‘would indicate. But this is not to deny that the opportunities were there and 
“were appreciated by the settlers. The history of settlement has been well 
‘documented and there is no need to dwell at length on this feature of the 
_pattern of migration. 


The data that are available on income levels support the view that 
| Western Canada was a leading area of economic opportunity in the first two 
‘decades of the twentieth century, although they fall short of indicating the 
‘extent of the opportunities as they must have been perceived by the settlers. 
|The income statistics presented in Table 5.6 pertain only to 1910-11, al- 

though it is unlikely that the differentials for 1901 differed much.* Even 

‘making a rough mental adjustment for the undoubtedly higher level of prices 
‘in the western regions, one cannot avoid the conclusion that incomes in 
British Columbia and the Prairies were clearly above those in the older 
‘regions of the country. The attraction of British Columbia is most evident in 
|the level of per capita income —86 per cent above the national average in 
| 1910-11.”” On the other hand, the relative attractiveness of the Prairie re- 
gion is probably understated by the income statistics. In the first place, the 
relatively high level of wage and salary earnings in Saskatchewan and 
‘Alberta was found despite sparse representation of many of the higher paying 
occupations. Greater relative numbers of workers appeared in high-level 
jobs only as the structure of the region evolved. 


LSS 
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It must also be recognized that for the Prairies, as well as for British 
Columbia, the attraction did not lie only in the higher level of earnings that ; 
could be immediately obtained. To a considerable degree, the huge movement ; 
of settlers into the region must have reflected the expectation of the mi- 
grants that opportunities would continue and possibly even improve in the 
future. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, there was free land. Both to 
immigrants and to the settlers from the eastern provinces, the offer of a 
homestead was the crowning attraction of the Prairie region.” Higher rates of 
net migration to Saskatchewan and Alberta than to Manitoba directly reflect 
the search for free land, since by 1901 there was little homestead land still 
available in Manitoba. Free land gave to many. the prospect of a long-term 
future in the prosperous surroundings of an area of great agricultural poten- 
tial, which was keenly appreciated by the settlers. As many writers have 
shown, the flow of immigrants into the area varied from year to year in close 
correspondence with the price of wheat. Those migrants who did not see in 
free land a long-term future of prosperity at least foresaw the prospects of 
handsome gains to be made from proving homesteads that could later be 
sold at rewarding prices. In one way or another the attraction of the Prairies 
to migrants during the first two decades of the twentieth century is not hard 
to appreciate. 


A more perplexing issue that tries the economic model of migration 
mote severely concerns the distribution by province of origin of Canadian- 
born migrants to the western provinces. The Canadian-born settlers of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta came overwhelmingly from Ontario, a fact that 
can be determined in a sufficiently accurate way from the statistics on 
province of birth. On the basis of intercensal changes in numbers of 
persons born in provinces other than their province of residence, it may be 
concluded that during the decade 1901-11 Saskatchewan received 70 per 
cent of its Canadian-born settlers from Ontario.” Quebec sent only 10 per 
cent, fewer than Manitoba which was the province of birth of 15 per cent. 
Canadian-born in-migrants who originated in the Maritime region were only 
five per cent of the total. The pattern for Alberta was similar to that of 
Saskatchewan. 


A straightforward application of the economic theory of resource allo- 
cation to the objective evidence of income differentials, labour supply and 
industrialization would not seem to lead to a conclusion that the movement 
to the west would come mainly from Ontario. The income differential between 
Quebec and the Maritimes and the western regions was surely greater than 
that for Ontario. Of course, the distance from Quebec and the Maritimes to 
the Prairies was greater and so the costs of movement would have been 
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higher but that difference must have been slight relative to the gains that 
were to be made. Moreover, costs did not seriously deter migrants from other 
countries, judging by the size of the inflow of immigrants. 


A ready explanation lies in the cultural differences among people of 
'the eastern provinces. Certainly the movement from Quebec to the Prairies 
-was much smaller in relation to the population of Quebec than even that 
from the Maritimes. The desire of the people of Quebec to live in familiar 
surroundings with assurances of their language and religion cannot be wholly 
‘neglected. Cultural factors such as these, however, lie outside the purview 
of the economist who takes as his task the assessment of the economic 
determinants and consequences of such phenomena as migration. The author, 
in his capacity as an economic analyst, would like to suggest, without im- 
plying any denial of the operation of cultural and other social influences 
on migrants, that economic influences may also have worked in the direction 
of providing a greater inducement for people to migrate from Ontario than 
from Quebec. In addition, there may have been a stronger attraction for out- 
migrants from Ontario to move to Western Canada than for out-migrants from 
Quebec and the Maritimes. No complete test of these assertions is attempted 
‘here. Space does not permit it and much research remains to be done before 
‘any really firm conclusion can be reached. In what follows only the main 
‘elements of the argument are sketched. Explanations based on cultural 
‘differences, however valid they may be, are all too frequently presented as 
almost self-evident. At the very least it would be reassuring to find indica- 
‘tions that the heavy flow of migrants from Ontario, which otherwise appeared 
‘to be a relatively favoured area of the country, was not entirely at variance 
with a rational calculation of economic benefits. 


| In the first place, it should be kept in mind that the theory of resource 
allocation indicates only that workers will move from areas of lesser to 
areas of greater economic return. To postulate that when both Ontario and 
‘Quebec offer rewards inferior to those in the Prairie region or British 
‘Columbia, migrants would come from Ontario and Quebec in proportion to the 
! telative gains to be achieved in each case, would require a much stronger 
formulation of the economic theory of migration than is made here. This is 
worth pointing out since it is too easy to be led to describe the world in 
linear terms.°° Even with the stronger version, though, it is doubtful that 
‘the disparity in the movements from the eastern regions would be expected 
‘to be so great.*! 

| 
| An economic rationale for the especially heavy migration from Ontario 
‘to the west is found in the way in which the agricultural development of the 
‘Prairies affected agriculture in Central Canada. Proponents of the staple 
\theory have emphasized the positive effects of agricultural development in 
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the west upon the non-agricultural, industrial economy of Central Canada. 
However, in 1901 and 1911 Ontario and Quebec still had significant propor- 
tions of their work force in agriculture. At an earlier date, Quebec agricul- 
ture had transferred from grain-growing to dairying, and hay and vegetable 
production. Immediately prior to the opening of the Canadian west, Ontario 
was the principal grain-growing region of the country and some districts of 
Ontario specialized largely in wheat production. The settlement of the 
wheat-growing lands of the west brought Ontario wheat farmers into direct 
competition with the new and highly productive farms of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. In the first decade of the century, a large segment of Ontario 
agriculture faced extreme competitive pressure and was forced to undergo a 
substantial transformation. The same kind of pressure on the agricultural 
sector was not found in Quebec; if anything, Quebec agriculture, like that of 
the eastern regions of Ontario that had already made the transformation out 
of wheat, enjoyed prosperous times.*” The urban/industrial development of 
Quebec, nurtured by the investment boom in Western Canada, was accompa- 
nied by strengthened demand for the products of Quebec agriculture. The 
same was true in Ontario, in that a considerable part of the rural economy of 
that province found itself more directly in competition with farmers in the 
west.*° 


The rapid growth of cities and the industrialization of Central Canada 
meant that in both Ontario and Quebec there was an inducement for people 
to leave agriculture. The point being made here is that the inducement would 
have been relatively greater in the wheat-growing areas of Ontario. Potential 
migrants out of agricultural areas of Ontario and Quebec faced two alterna- 
tive opportunities. They could move to the nearby cities or move to farms in 
Western Canada. The latter alternative would have been the more attractive 
to just those rural residents who were under greatest pressure to move — the 
people of the wheat-growing areas of western Ontario. These people were 
generally more distant from the growing urban centres and they already had 
skills in wheat-growing. It would be quite reasonable to expect that they 
constituted the main stream of Ontario migrants to the Prairie Provinces.** 


An additional point to be made is that the flow of information from 
persons who had previously migrated would tend to favour persons from 
Ontario going to the Prairies. Previous migrants from Quebec and the 
Maritimes, for whatever reason, had gone predominantly to the United States. 
New England, their principal destination, was still growing rapidly in the 
early part of the twentieth century and represented a strongly competing 
alternative to migration to the Canadian west. It was closer so that the move 
would be less costly, and information about opportunities there would be 
better supplied. This would strengthen the inclination of migrants from 
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Quebec and the Maritimes to goto the United States while those from Ontario 
' tended to move to the Prairies. 


Ontario was losing population through migration to Western Canada at 
a substantial rate in the first decade of this century and continued to lose 
| population to the west in 1911-21. At the same time, Ontario was a primary 
destination of immigrants and had positive net migration in both decades. 
Immigrants from other countries, in addition to a modest flow of migrants 
from other provinces, more than offset the outflow from Ontario to the west. 
The rapid development of manufacturing, finance and trade in Central Canada 
during this period meant that job opportunities were plentiful there as well 
-as in the west. That large numbers of Ontario-born chose to migrate west- 
ward from the home province which was developing rapidly and enjoying a 
considerable measure of prosperity, leaving the rising demand for labour in 
Ontario cities to be met more by immigrant labour, is not necessarily irra- 
tional. To many Ontario farmers, the expected returns to a move within the 
/agricultural sector, essentially from wheat farms in Ontario to wheat farms — 
in Saskatchewan, may have looked better than the returns to migration to 
non-agricultural jobs in the cities. Furthermore, the existence of heavy im- 
migration to Canada would have had the effect of depressing the relative 
|price of labour both in the eastern cities and in the west, but it might have 
| taised the expected profits in agriculture by providing hired farm labour at 
‘lower wages and a rising demand for farm land. In that context, the availa- 
bility of free land to pursue a similar kind of farming to what they already 
practised might well have made a rationally calculating Ontario farmer 
choose to migrate to the Prairies rather than move to an Ontario city when 
he came to be faced with the competition of western wheat. 


) 


: Within Central Canada, Ontario appears to have received the greater 
share of immigrants. Net migration to Quebec was positive but Quebec lost 
‘a much smaller number of people to other provinces than did Ontario.** Un- 
fortunately there is no census record of immigrants during the decade 1901 - 
‘11 but the intercensal change in foreign-born population in Quebec was less 
‘than half that of Ontario. The rising demand for labour in Quebec was 
‘drawing a larger proportion of workers from provincial natives than in 
Ontario. Smaller numbers of persons born in Quebec were migrating to other 
provinces and the ratio of native new entrants to the total male labour force 
‘was distinctly higher in Quebec than in Ontario. The attraction of Quebec 
‘for immigrants must therefore not have been as strong as that of Ontario. 


| It is likely that the demand for labour was rising more rapidly in 
‘Ontario than in Quebec, although this is difficult to prove since demand and 
‘Supply forces cannot be separately identified. Non-agricultural employment 
expanded more rapidly in Ontario than in Quebec. This could, of course, be 
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merely the reflection of a greater increase in the supply of labour to Ontario. 
Certainly the rate of immigration was higher. However, there is no evidence” 
of a fall in wages in Ontario relative to Quebec as one would expect if the 
shift of supply were the dominant factor. Indeed, the ratio of wages and _ 
salaries in manufacturing in Ontario to those in Quebec appears to have 
risen over the period (Canada Year Book 1906, p. 144). Although there has” 
been insufficient research into the details of Canadian economic develop- 
ment in this period to substantiate the argument, the basis for expecting 
that the demand for labour may have been rising more rapidly in Ontario 
may be sketched out. The usual interpretation of the development of Central 
Canada in the period 1901-21 is along the lines of an induced reaction to 
the settlement of the west. The development of manufacturing in Quebec 
and Ontario is viewed largely as a result of the leverage effects of the 
boom in the west. The relationship is perhaps even clearer in functions 
like finance and wholesale trade. Western development raised demand for 
both consumer goods and capital goods that were manufactured in Central 
Canada. The farmers of the Prairies and the residents of Prairie trade and 
service centres purchased substantial amounts of consumer goods such as 
textiles, shoes, furniture and household equipment which were not manu- 
factured locally and undoubtedly benefited the manufacturers of both 
Ontario and Quebec. But the western boom also gave rise to demands for 
capital goods. Railway construction was a large element in the boom, 
Ontario may have had a comparative advantage in the production of steel 
and machinery, products that were placed in especially high demand by the 
investment boom.** If this were indeed the case, the stimulus to the devel- 
opment of Ontario would have been greater than to that of Quebec. 


In the first decade of the twentieth century out-migration from the 
Maritime Provinces was low in relation to what might be expected of this 
persistently lagging area in Canadian economic development. Levels of 
earnings there were well below those in the rest of Canada. Given the 
burgeoning prosperity of other parts of the country, a relatively high out- 
migration from the Maritimes might have been expected. The complex and 
rather puzzling case of this area is made a little clearer by looking at the 
rather different experiences of the individual provinces. Prince Edward 
Island, which had the lowest level of income but which carries little weight 
in the average for the three provinces, experienced a high rate of net out- 
migration. Indeed the ratio for males aged 20-44 (47 per cent of the mid- 
decade population of that group) was the highest negative ratio experienced 
by any Canadian province in all of the years considered in this study. For 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the ratios of net out-migration of the whole 
population were low in the first decade of the century and rose, but not 
markedly, in the succeeding decade. The low level of out-migration is not 
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so evident, however, in the migration of males aged 20-44. An examination 


of the detailed statistics of net migration by age hints at either a substan- 


tial amount of return migration to the Maritimes at older ages or a serious 


bias in the estimates. One way or another, the low ratios of out-migration 
from the Maritimes in the decade 1901-11 may have been partly a compo- 
| sitional matter. In addition, the economic situation of the region points to 


the reasonableness of an expectation of rather lower ratios of net out- 


/migration in this decade than in many of the others under consideration. 


The general historical literature suggests that the first decade of the 
century was a period of relative prosperity for the Maritimes, especially for 


‘Nova Scotia. Although levels of living may have been below other provinces, 
conditions may have been improving tapidly and prospects for the future may 


have looked fairly good. The late nineteenth century had been a period of 


‘telative retardation for the Maritime Provinces and the quickening pace of 
|development at the beginning of the twentieth century might have encouraged 
|people not to move. It was during this decade that the Cape Breton steel 
‘industry underwent its main development — almost a direct response to the 
‘tailway investment in the other regions of Canada. In the second decade of 


| the century, World War I raised the value of the ice-free ports of Halifax and 
‘Saint John. On the other hand, Prince Edward Island, which did not share in 
‘the new-found prosperity of the other Maritime Provinces and was feeling 
| “more keenly the competition of western agriculture, reacted, as would be 
expected, through large-scale out-migration. 

| The first two decades of the century were particularly interesting for 
‘the development of British Columbia. Growth was very rapid in the period 
1901 - 11, then tapered off sharply in the succeeding decade. British Colum- 
bia, like Ontario, benefited by being able to supply capital goods required 
in the great investment boom of the period. In the earlier decade, the expan- 
‘sion of British Columbia and its great attraction to migrants stemmed mainly 
from the lumber industry. The burgeoning market for lumber in the Prairie 
‘Provinces allowed the British Columbia forest industry, which previously 
had been too isolated, to come into its own. As much as 70 per cent of the 
‘output of lumber of British Columbia went to the Prairies (cf. Mackintosh, 
1839, p. 47). Other industries such as fishing and fish canning, base metal 
mining and smelting and agriculture were important and expanding but in the 
over-all picture were overshadowed by the forest industry. 


i The decade 1911-21 was a most intriguing one in the development of 
\British Columbia. In this period the province, which in every other decade 
lof the twentieth century showed spectacular growth relative to the remain- 
der of the country, virtually stopped growing. Curiously enough, this sudden 
idownward shift in the trend of growth of British Columbia has not received 
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the attention of either economists or historians.*” In part this is a reflection 
of the paucity of economic history written about the details of Canadian 
development but more than that stems from the great scarcity of statistical 
data available forthe early years of this century.** The estimates of regional 
levels of per capita income, which the author of this study has only recently 
made available, indicate asharp fallin the relative level of British Columbia 
from 86 per cent above the national average in 1910-11 to only 21 per cent 
above in 1920-21 (Table 6.6). Part of this decline must be attributed to the 
achievement of a less abnormal age and sex structure of the provincial 
population and part is due to the convergence of prices in British Columbia 
toward those in regions to the east. However, the income statistics, along 
with the evidence of population growth, point to a striking retardation in the 
pace of development of the province. 


The few studies that previously have looked at the historical pattern 
of inter-provincial migration in Canada have focused only on broad aggre- 
gates and have not contained much analysis. Net migration to British Colum- 
bia declined in the decade 1911-21 as it did for other Canadian provinces 
and the decline in the British Columbia rate does not appear to be sharply 
out of line. The net migration ratio was still over 20 per cent (Table 5.1} 
Here the aggregate is really misleading. The migration that it shows must 
have been predominantly wives and children of men who had previously 
moved to British Columbia. Net migration of males aged 20-44 fell almost 
to zero(Table 5.2).°? This is consistent with the slow growth in employment. 
Table 5.9 shows that the expansion of work force in British Columbia be- 
tween 1911 and 1921 was small and that of the non-agricultural work force 
almost non-existent. Space is lacking here to pursue at any depth the in- 
vestigation of economic development in British Columbia in this decade 
but enough has been said to indicate that an interesting story remains to be 
told, awaiting only the research necessary to reach firm conclusions. For 
the present, suffice it to say that over the 1911-21 decade economic oppor- 
tunities in British Columbia deteriorated markedly and that this was clearly 
recognized by potential migrants. 


5.4.5 INTERRELATIONS IN THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION, 1921-31 — 
Although the decade of the 1920s is included here with the general period of 
expansion of the Canadian economy in relation to western settlement, in a 
great many ways it stands on its own. In this decade the pattern of economic 
opportunities shifted and along with it the pattern of migration. By 1921 the 
settlement of the Prairie region had been largely completed. The early 1920s 
were years in which doubts were raised about the long-term prospects of the 
region and in which some of the weaknesses of the wheat economy were 
revealed. The sharp depression which began in 1921 hit western agriculture 
with particular severity as wheat prices plummeted. The vulnerability of the 
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wheat economy to the vicissitudes of world prices and the over-extension of 
‘cultivation into unsuitable land became painfully evident and many farms 
\were abandoned. The early years of the decade thus brought a pause to the 


‘development of the Prairie region and turned the attention of people to 
‘opportunities elsewhere. 


| Settlement was renewed during the latter half of the decade. The 
‘opening of the Peace River country again raised enthusiasm for the pros- 
pects of Prairie agriculture. World wheat prices were more favourable and 
reductions in the costs of farming were being achieved with satisfaction. 
| The first indications of the potentialities of wide-scale mechanization and 
generally more prosperous times temporarily stemmed the tide of out-migra- 
tion and for a few years brought new settlement. Prairie cities grew and 
‘acquired manufacturing industries such as flour milling, meat packing and 
oil refining. For the whole decade net migration turned slightly negative for 
‘Manitoba and Saskatchewan and, although positive, was still rather low for 
‘Alberta. The net migration ratio for males aged 20-44 remained positive for 
all three provinces and for Alberta was fairly high (15 per cent). Almost 
250,000 immigrants came to the Prairies during the decade (Table 5.4) but 
‘the movement of native-born was apparently outward on net. The Prairie 
‘region was no longer the chief locus of economic opportunity and the main 
attractions to migrants lay predominantly in other regions. 


| In the terms of the staple interpretation of Canadian economic develop- 


‘ment, the decade of the 1920s witnessed a transition from wheat to base 
metals and forest products. The regions with resources of the new staples 
became the chief areas of attraction to migrants. Positive net migration was 
concentrated overwhelmingly in Ontario and British Columbia. By 1926-27 
\these two regions had achieved the highest levels of income per capita in 
'the country. In the decade of the 1920s migration was closely correlated 
with levels of income. In addition, these were the regions where the ratio of 
domestic new entrants to the work force to the total male work force at the 
outset of the period was lowest. The rapid progress of British Columbia over 
this decade is also indicated by the large expansion of non-agricultural 
employment. The evidence strongly implies that the demand for labour in 


‘British Columbia was increasing sharply.*° 


F 


| Although Ontario was the second main destination for migrants during 
‘the 1920s, the rate of positive net migration was well below that of British 
‘Columbia — five per cent compared with 19 per cent (Table 5.1). The relative 
‘income position of Ontario was high and improving through the course of the 
decade but there are indications that the 1921-31 period was not so pre- 
‘eminently Ontario’s decade as has often been supposed. The per cent growth 
ofnon-agricultural employment was much less than in either British Columbia 
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or Quebec — 26 per cent compared with 41 per cent in British Columbia and | 
Quebec (Table 5.9). It is not denied that Ontario was a principal locus of 
economic opportunity in the 1920s but rather suggested that in comparison | 
with other periods its relative position may have lagged behind that of British | 
Columbia and Quebec. After failing to participate in the boom stimulated by 
western settlement to the same degree as Ontario, Quebec may have been 
coming into its own in the 1920s. The impetus to economic development in 
Canada had shifted to natural products which were abundant in the forest 
and mining frontier of Quebec. This kind of development may also have 
permitted better exploitation of Quebec’s favourable endowment of hydro- 
electric sites. For a variety of reasons, then, the demand for labour may 
have been increasing relatively more rapidly in Quebec than in Ontario. 


The low yet still positive net migration to Quebec in this decade might 
seem difficult to square with the argument of the preceding paragraph — that 
demand for labour was rising more rapidly in Quebec than in Ontario in the 
1920s and that Quebec was, in a sense, a more favourable area of economic 
opportunity. Statistics of income somewhat confuse the issue; it is often 
thought that net in-migration to Quebec is at variance with the province’s 
relatively low income position but this is not necessarily true. The relative 
level of income of Quebec may have been rising during the 1920s and to the 
east was a potential source of migrants in a region with an even lower level 
of income. Moreover, the income statistics, as well as the migration statis- 
tics, are highly aggregative. Aggregate income statistics may conceal a 
relative abundance of good opportunities available in Quebec. In this in- 
stance the growth of non-agricultural employment may be a more indicative 
measure. The principal thing that must be recognized is that demographic 
pressure in Quebec was high. The ratio of teen-age males to the male work 
force in Quebec had risen relative to other provinces after 1901 and by 1921 
was substantially above that for any other province. Demand for labour may 
have been shifting strongly outward in Quebec in the 1920s but so was 
supply. Economic growth in the province was rapid but the stimulus to in- 
migration was held down by the abundant supplies of domestic labour. It is 
significant, however, that this is one of the few periods for which the 
province-of-birth statistics show a net exchange of population between 
Ontario and Quebec that was favourable to Quebec. This would seem to 
provide support for the contention that economic opportunities were rela- 
tively favourable in Quebec. A large-scale general migration to Quebec may 
have been discouraged by the rapid growth of Quebec population but many of 
the leading opportunities lay in the frontier areas of the forest and mining 
camps where migration from some region was necessary and there may have 
been a greater pool of skilled workers available in Ontario for these kinds 
of jobs. This is largely speculation but the evidence affords a consistent 
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picture. Especially in the light of later discontent with the economic per- 
formance of Quebec, this period warrants much more careful examination. 


The rate of net out-migration from the Maritimes increased markedly in 
|the decade of the 1920s. This is what the line of analysis pursued here 
would predict. The low level of per capita income of the region made it 
‘potentially an area of substantial out-migration and generally depressed 
‘conditions intensified the pressure to migrate. By their own historical 
‘standards the Maritimes had been experiencing relative prosperity in the 
years up-to the end of World War I but this encouraging situation came to an 
abrupt halt as the Maritime economy found itself unable to adjust to the 
‘changed conditions of the postwar period. The fundamental locational disad- 
| vantages of the area were coming strongly to the fore. Of this period Mack- 
‘intosh, 1939, p. 45, writes: ‘‘More than any region of Canada the Maritime 
‘Provinces were forced to readjust themselves, 1920-1929, to changed and 
unfavourable market conditions. Except for a modest share in the rising pulp 
and paper and electric power industries and in the tourist trade, the great 
boom of 1926-1929 had passed them by.”’ 


| Nova Scotia was particularly hard hit. The ratio of net out-migration 
for males aged. 20-44 rose to 27 per cent, the highest that province has 
experienced in the twentieth century. Almost no expansion took place in the 
non-agricultural work force and the total work force declined. New Brunswick 
iBiso experienced its highest ratio of net out-migration of young adult males. 
| 
| 
| 


The situation differed for Prince Edward Island. The net migration 
‘ratio for males aged 20-44 fell to only half of the very high level of the 
‘previous two decades. The ratio of net out-migration of all persons over 10 
years of age also fell, although it remained one of the highest in Canada. 
‘This is the only decade when the net out-migration ratio for Prince Edward 
Island was at a level lower than that for Nova Scotia. Incontrast to the other 
two Maritime Provinces, Prince Edward Island may have experienced its 
worst period of crisis in the adjustment to changed conditions of economic 
life in the earlier decades of the century and, having achieved at least a 
partial adjustment, found the pressure for out-migration less compelling. 
‘One notable fact is that, owing largely to out-migration in the past, the ratio 
of young males to the total work force dropped markedly from 1911 to 1921 
so that demographic pressure in the labour market in Prince Edward Island 


should have eased by the 1920s. 
| 


In general, the decade of the 1920s is an especially interesting but 
largely unstudied period in Canadian economic development. It was a period 
during which a fundamental change occurred in the location of economic 
opportunities and, as a consequence, a re-orientation of the pattern of migra- 
tion was brought about. It was largely in this decade that the transition 
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occurred to what is by and large the present pattern of development in 
Canada. | 
5.4.6 INTERRELATIONS IN THE PERIOD OF DEPRESSION, 1931-41 —- In 
the severely depressed decade of the 1930s the experience of migration was 
markedly different from any other period in the twentieth century. Nationally, 
net migration was negative for the only time during this century. ef this) 
period, the question that one has to ask with regard to migration is not, 
where did the best opportunities lie, but rather where were conditions rela- 


tively less bad than elsewhere. ) 


The most interesting aspect of the decade of the 1930s is the differ-_ 
ence in response to conditions in the two most severely depressed regions 
of the country. Negative net migration from the Maritimes fell almost to zero, | 
The Prairie region experienced substantial out-migration. By probing into) 
this difference some explanation may be found for an apparent breakdown of 
the economic interpretation of migration. None of the explanatory variables | 
that have been considered in this study—per capita incomes, population 
pressure or the growth of non-agricultural employment — correlates signifi- | 
cantly with migration in the 1930s. Part of the problem is that the fall in 
income in the Maritime Provinces, which already had the lowest levels of 
income in the country, was associated with a decline in the rate of migra- | 


tion!” 


Ontario and British Columbia were relatively less hard hit by the 
depression and continued to experience positive net migration. Only for 
British Columbia, however, was the level very high (reflecting the flight of 
population from the Prairies). Just as in the United States the refugees from 
the dustbowls of Kansas and Oklahoma migrated to California, the movement | 
in Canada out of the Prairie Provinces led westward to British Columbia, if 
not also to California. | 


The question of greatest interest in the analysis of migration in this 
decade is why, under severely depressed conditions, the residents of the 
Prairie Provinces chose to move out while those in the Maritimes were even 
less willing to migrate than in previous years. It is not possible to explore 
this problem fully within the confines of the present study but one possible 
interpretation may be sketched out as follows. In a period of severe depres- 
sion, rates of migration generally fall. This has been widely documented. 
There are at least two reasons. As incomes fall the costs of migration come 
to have increasing relevance to decisions and financing migration by borrow- 
ing becomes especially difficult in depressed times. Secondly, the uncertain- 
ties of obtaining jobs in the regions of reputedly better (or at least less 
worse) conditions increase greatly. Therefore under severely depressed con- 
ditions people will attempt to get by where they are, if at all possible. It is 
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only when conditions improve generally that people will migrate in large 
| 1umbers from disadvantaged regions. 

| Costs of migration and uncertainties about jobs bore rather differently 
“pon the people in the Maritimes from those inthe Prairies. The latter region 
vas situated relatively favourably with respect to those areas where oppor- 
unities may have existed despite the generally hard times — British Columbia 
ind the west coast of the United States. Distances to those areas were 
shorter and information flows more efficient. On the other hand, the tradi- 
ional area of migration for Maritimers was New England, a region of the 
Jnited States which was especially hard hit by the depression. For a person 
‘ituated in the Maritimes the uncertainties of movement must have been even 
‘eater than for one in the Prairies. Secondly, the nature of depressed con- 
jitions differed between the two regions. Both were experiencing a depres- 
ion which laid bare certain fundamental weaknesses in the regional econo- 
aies. In comparison with other regions of Canada, both were more heavily 
‘ependent upon the production of primary commodities for export. But the 
rairies suffered the additional affliction of drought. The story of this 
aspect of the depression in the Prairie Provinces has been frequently told 
cf. Britnel, 1939). It has an important bearing on the explanation of migra- 
ion patterns, however. Whereas the resident of the Maritimes could maintain 
, subsistence even under greatly reduced prices, a considerable number of 
versons in the Prairie Provinces were literally forced out by drought condi- 
ions. The need to migrate was much more immediate. The costs of holding 
m until better times simply could not be borne. It may have helped that 
aany of the residents of the Prairie region had been previous migrants so 
hat moving was less disruptive to them but the sheer fact was that many of 
hem had to move and to move immediately to maintain a bare livelihood. 
ne important consequence of this is that the adjustment to changed condi- 
ions in the Prairie Provinces occurred much more rapidly than it ever has 
in the Maritimes. 


| 


5.4.7 INTERRELATIONS IN THE PERIOD OF RECOVERY, 1941-51 — The 
jistressed condition of the Prairie andthe Maritime regions during the 1930s, 
discussed in the preceding Section, emphasized an essential fact of the 
2conomy of both regions. Populations exceeded the economic base available 
0 support them at anything like the national average level of income. Demand 
for the primary products of these regions was decidedly unfavourable and, 
in addition, both the wheat-farming areas of the west and the fishing and 
Jarming areas of the Maritimes entered into a period of rapid mechanization. 
This combination of mechanization with slowly growing or even decreasing 
ilemand for the primary products of the regions brought a growth of demand 
for labour far less than the natural growth in supply. Adjustment began in 
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the Prairies in the decade of the 1930s but in the following decade ne 
out-migration proceeded at a high rate from both regions. 


In this decade of adjustment, the principal destinations in Canada fe 
migrants were Ontario and British Columbia. These were the regions 1 
which the most favourable opportunities lay. Quebec appears distinctly t 
have lagged and to have experienced a net loss through migration despit 
immigration from abroad. Net migration over the decade was highly correlate 
with relative levels of income at the beginning of the period. The substantia 
shift to an urban, industrial economy that occurred during this decade i 
evident in the extent of growth of employment in non-agricultural occupa 
tions. ‘Industrialization’ was most rapid in British Columbia and Alberta bu 
the relative growth of non-agricultural employment was also high in Ontari 
and Prince Edward Island. Of the Prairie Provinces, Alberta had by far th 
lowest rate of out-migration. 


Among the Prairie Provinces, the adjustment of population was great 
est in Saskatchewan, the province most dependent upon wheat and with th 
smallest urban sector. It required a more marked adjustment to the new con 
ditions of the postwar era than Alberta or Manitoba. Saskatchewan had ex 
perienced relatively high rates of natural increase in the latter parts of th 
settlement era and by 1931 had a ratio of males aged 10-19 to the tote 
male work force that was well above that of its neighbouring provinces 
Potential pressure on the supply of labour did not fall noticeably during th 
decade of the 1930s so that the extent of population adjustment required o 
Saskatchewan in the 1940s was even greater than what was imposed by th 
altered conditions of demand. 


Demographic pressure was also evident in Quebec and, to an increase 
extent, in New Brunswick which by 1941 had surpassed Quebec in the rati 
of teen-aged males to work force. Quebec underwent net out-migration, al 
though not on a large scale. The indications are that, in this period of rele 
tively rapid national expansion, Quebec tended to lag. The growth of non 
agricultural employment was lower than in Ontario. Demographic pressure i 
Quebec was still relatively high but there were significant factors underlyin 
its relatively slower progress than other regions of the country. To pursu 
the matter further in this study would lead too far from the main thread ¢ 
discussion. 


In the events of the decade of the 1940s, what stands out most is th 
extent of the movement of population out of the Prairie region. The reactio 
to the changed prospects of that region was both quick and massive by his 
torical standards. Over a period of two decades, Saskatchewan was losin 
population through migration at a rate of more than 20 per cent per decade 
In the 1940s the net out-migration of males aged 20-44 was 32 per cent ¢ 
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she average number in that age cohort over the decade. History has frequent- 


| 


y witnessed massive migration into regions of new settlement. Seldom has 
t seen such massive out-migration in the face of changed conditions. 


BY 4.8 INTERRELATIONS IN THE PERIOD OF CONTINUING NATIONAL 
SROWTH, 1951-61 — In the 1951-61 decade, the pattern of migration and of 
»sconomic opportunities was largely the same as that established in the 
(920s. The chief areas of economic opportunity were Ontario and British 
2olumbia, the position of Ontario being perhaps relatively stronger than ever 
refore. Quebec showed signs of catching up after the lagging decade of the 
940s. The population adjustment in the Prairie region was largely complete 
ind the Maritimes remained as the main region of large-scale net out- -migra- 
ion. The decade was also one of heavy immigration which makes for some 
livergences between net migration and domestic internal migration.*? The 
wrovinces that gained most through migration were those with the highest 
levels of per capita income; provinces with negative or very low positive 
ret migration tended to have lower average incomes. 


Conditions of supply in regional labour markets help to account for 
some aspects of the pattern of migration that fit in less easily to the corre- 
ation with levels of income. Although it remained primarily an agricultural 
area still dependent upon wheat production, Saskatchewan appears to have 
nade its adjustment of population to the scale of economic opportunities by 
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he 1950s. The level of income remained highly variable, depending upon 
supply conditions in agriculture but, with the help of somewhat better than 
average crops, it rose by 1950-52 to above the national average and has 
since tended to rise relatively further. During the decade 1951- 61, net migra- 
‘ion continued to be negative. There are two reasons for this. The first is 
hat the ratio of males aged 10-19 to the total male work force was relative- 
y high in Saskatchewan in 1951.“ Secondly, the main centres of growth of 
1on-agricultural employment in the Prairie region lay outside of Saskatche- 
wan — mainly in Alberta. Thus to a considerable extent the continuing out- 
nigration from Saskatchewan, in a period when net out-migration had 
teased from the other two Prairie Provinces, was not inter-regional migra- 
‘ion of the sort that net migration of the other large provinces represented, 
out migration within an economic region from the rural to the urban areas. 


Net out-migration from the Maritime Provinces was high during the 
lecade 1951-61. This is again in line with expectations, although the ratio 
ot Nova Scotia was relatively lower than for the other two provinces — some- 
thing that is not so easy to explain.*® Part of the explanation of the diffe- 
ence among the individual Maritime Provinces in ratios of out-migration 
lies in differing degrees of demographic pressure. The ratio of males aged 
10-19 to the total male work force in New Brunswick in 1951 was 36 per 
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cent above the national average. Outside of Newfoundland, no province i 
Canada had such a strong indication of demographic pressure at any censu 
date during the twentieth century.*® Demographic pressure in Prince Edwar 
Island was evidently much less severe and more in line with that of Noy. 
Scotia. The very high rates of net out-migration from Prince Edward Islan 
were rather like those of Saskatchewan, reflecting the lack of local urba: 
and industrial opportunities.*’ | 


One of the more interesting features of internal migration in Canada i: 
the postwar period was the shift of migrants from the Maritimes away fror 
destinations in the United States toward other parts of Canada, especiall 
Ontario. In the 1920s, a decade of especially high out-migration from thi 
Maritime Provinces, only a small fraction of migrants from that area move; 
to Ontario; by far the greater part migrated to New England and other part: 
of the United States. For Nova Scotia, for example, in the decade 1951 -6 
net migration was 27,000. The intercensal change in Nova Scotia-bort 
residing in other provinces was 35,000. The difference between these twe 
numbers was at least partly attributable to deaths during the decade o 
previous out-migrants from Nova Scotia to other parts of Canada. The impli 
cation, though, is that by the 1950s migrants from Nova Scotia were destinec 
primarily for other parts of Canada. The contrast with earlier periods is 
sharp. In the decade 1921-31, for example, net migration from Nova Scotié 
was 67,000. Province-of-birth data suggest a net flow to the other prov- 
inces of Canada of no more than 10,000, the remainder going to the United 
States. 


Several reasons may be advanced for this change in the distribution o 
migrants from the Maritime Provinces. As important as any may be improve 
communications, that gave prospective migrants from the Maritimes bette 
information about opportunities in the other parts of Canada than they had i 
earlier years. In addition, the interlude of low migration in the 1930s woul 
have produced a break in ties with traditional areas of destination in th 
United States and left fewer Maritime-born in those areas to channel infor 
mation to friends and relatives at home. Also important has been the chang 
in relative attractiveness to Maritime migrants of New England and Ontario 
In recent decades, New England has been a lagging region of the Unite 
States and has itself had persistent net out-migration. On the other hand 
Ontario has been one of the most prosperous and most economically progres 
sive regions of Canada and so would appear to be more prospectively re 
warding to potential migrants than in the past. Long distances that meat 
higher costs of migration and, probably more importantly, less informatior 
about opportunities have always tended to hold down migration from th 
Maritimes to the western provinces. This is still the case but is less signif 
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cant than before. In the period of western settlement, with closer and 
etter-known opportunities in New England available, the attractions of the 
tanadian west were a pleasant but distant and unappealing opportunity. 
“he eastward shift that has occurred in the locus of economic opportunity, 
articularly in the period since the Great Depression, in combination with 
re reduced attractiveness of the New England states, has served to direct 
iore of the migrants from the Maritime Provinces toward Central Canada. 


A second feature of the pattern of migration in the decade 1951-61 
dat calls for special attention was the emergence of Alberta as a leading 
tea of attraction to migrants. It has already been claimed that, by this 
ost recent decade, the Prairie Provinces as a whole had largely accom- 
lished the adjustment of population made necessary by depression and 
tought superimposed upon a longer-term trend of farm mechanization. By 
1e 1950s, the population of the region had been brought into line with the 
sduced labour requirements of the wheat economy. For the region as a 
‘hole, net out-migration had turned positive. The ratio of net migration to 
Iberta rose to a level close to that of British Columbia and Ontario. Clearly 
Iberta had emerged as a leading area of economic opportunity. The level of 
come of Alberta in 1950-52, although below that of British Columbia and 
ntario, was well above that of any other province. In the decade 1951-61, 
Metive levels of per capita income were still the best indicators of expected 
‘tes of net migration. Job opportunities in Alberta were plentiful and ex- 
anding at a rapid pace. The expansion of employment, especially employ- 
ent in non-agricultural occupations, was remarkably high (62 per cent). 
here can be no doubt that the high rate of net migration of population to 
lberta was a rational economic response to rewarding opportunities. 


| The basis of the remarkable progress of Alberta in recent years is not 
t fully understood. In the popular view the critical factor has been the dis- 
wery of oil. This view is also accepted by many analysts. Easterbrook and 
itken, 1956, p. 496, for example, conclude: ‘‘... but quite as important in 
lairie population change and not unrelated to the rate of mechanization in 
estern agriculture has been the impact of western oil discoveries. These 
we brought about striking changes not only in Alberta but throughout the 
lairie economy. Refinery expansion, pipe-line construction and an intensive 
‘arch for oil throughout western Canada have led to a radical change in the 


@ economic outlook of the whole region.’’ 


However, it is difficult to demonstrate the critical importance of the 
1 discoveries, especially for employment and population. In a more careful 
aalysis, Caves and Holton argue that the consequences of oil discoveries 
‘it employment in Alberta have been minor and that one must look elsewhere 
‘find the principal basis for rapid development; they conclude ‘‘The ‘oil 
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era’, if we can call it that, seems likely to have relatively little effect on 
the population of the province’’ (1959, p. 214). Thus the basis for expanding 
economic opportunities in Alberta is unclear. The main factor may be merely 
an indigenous development of service industries on the existing economic 
base of the Prairie region. For whatever reason, the attraction to migrants 
exists, and the migration is largely a movement from inferior to superior 
economic opportunities. The Canadian-born migrants to Alberta came pre- 
dominantly from nearby provinces, particularly Saskatchewan. The migrants 
from Saskatchewan were principally young men and women at the age of thei 
first entry to the labour market. Part of the answer may be found in the con- 
ditions affecting the supply of labour. The ratio of prospective labour force 
entrants to the existing labour force was significantly higher in Saskatche- 
wan in 1951 (29 per cent) than in Alberta (26 per cent). Even if employment 
opportunities were expanding as rapidly in Saskatchewan as in Alberta there 
would have been an inducement for migration. The fact seems to be that 
employment opportunities were expanding even more rapidly in Alberta. The 
argument involving the supply of labour does not explain why Alberta gained 
many migrants from British Columbia (although not as many as Alberta lost 
to British Columbia). The conclusion is that demand conditions must have 
been strong but the reasons cannot be fully explained. 


5.4.9 CONCLUSION — The foregoing discussion of migration among the 
provinces of Canada during the six decades of the twentieth century has 
drawn together a variety of evidence to support the view that migration in 
Canada can appropriately be characterized as an economically motivated 
search by people for superior opportunities to those available in the region 
in which they reside. The author’s over-all judgement is that the economic 
theory of resource allocation provides a good account of the pattern of mi- 
gration that has been experienced. It should be emphasized again that this 
is not to deny that there might be other important motives to migration but, 
especially in the aggregate, movements of population have been largely as 
would have been predicted on the basis of a continuing adjustment of popu- 
lation to a changing distribution of economic opportunities. The applicabili- 
ty of the economic model is not uniform but it was particularly encouraging 
to be able to show that it had relevance even to situations where it is com- 
monly believed that strong non-economic factors have been operating. 


The account given is still far from a complete analysis. The economic 
model has been used more in an indicative way and has not been subjected 
to rigorous testing, nor has it been fully exploited. This study must be 
regarded as a preliminary endeavour. At several points indications have 
been given of how the analysis could be extended. Hopefully these sugges- 
tions will be followed up in the near future. The main intention of the pre- 
sent study was to examine in a fairly general way the applicability of an 
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»conomic model of migration to internal movements among regions of Canada. 
Viewed in that light the analysis comes off passably well. For the most 
vart, migration can be accounted for as an adjustment to regional differences 
in per capita incomes. Where income differentials are less significant or 
ippear to account for migration to only a slight extent, other economic 
variables such as the growth of non-agricultural employment or prospective 
upply pressures in the labour market frequently supplement the explanation 


ily. 


} The question that one is prompted to raise is how effective migration 
imong provinces has been in achieving an adjustment of population to 
hanging economic opportunities. Public discussion tends to swing between 
he view that there is not enough migration to even out regional differences 
a incomes and the view that there may have been too much migration. The 
eneral conclusions of economists looking at migration have tended to sup- 
ort the former view—that labour is not sufficiently mobile to effectively 
nase differences in regional incomes. For Canada there is quite a bit of 
vidence that, over a relatively long period of time, per capita income dif- 
erentials have not diminished despite substantial migration (cf. McInnis, 
968; Chernick, 1966). The analysis of this study has not been aimed spe- 
lifically at answering the question. It is one thing to show that migration 
as been economically motivated and has tended to redistribute population 
“om regions of low to regions of high income. It is another thing to demon- 
trate that the yah areas has been of sufficient volume effectively to 
educe income differentials.’ ® Although the analysis has not provided proof 
f the sort that one would like to have, the direction in which the conclu- 
ions point is optimistic. Over most of the period covered by this study the 
andency in population redistribution through migration has been away from 
ower income regions and toward regions with higher incomes. But at this 
tage the possibility cannot be excluded that this aggregate evidence may 
‘onceal compositional differences that would have tended to work in the 
irection of widening income differentials. In the main, however, migration 
1 Canada appears to have been in the direction of diminishing regional 
ariations in economic opportunity. 


| There remains the question of whether the flows of migration have 
veen great enough to have accomplished the task of income equalization. In 
me sense the answer must be no, since the evidence is that income differ- 
tials among the provinces have not been reduced.*” However, a great many 
nfluences come to bear on the determination of regional income levels and 
he question that should be asked is whether, in the absence of divergent 
orces, migration would have been effective in reducing income differentials. 
A more refined model is needed before any firm conclusion can be reached. 
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It is not at all clear, though, that the Canadian population has been 
inadequately mobile. Indeed, the history of migration in Canada suggests a 


very considerable willingness of the population to adjust to altered economic 


circumstances through migration. Especially among the important group of 
males aged 20-44, net migration frequently has been in excess of 20 per 
cent of the mid-decade population. It is difficult to conceive of a much more 
responsive population. It has been shown in this study that, where migration 
out of low income areas has been weak, the evidence that migration would 
have been a rational economic decision is also weak. 


The real difficulty is not that the population is insufficiently willing 
to migrate but that the pace of change of economic conditions is so rapid. 
The dynamic forces of economic progress are themselves continuously 
working to change the spatial distribution of economic opportunities and to 
create the need for further adjustment and redistribution of population. Too 
much should not be expected of migration. The present study affirms that, 
at the very least, the Canadian experience of regional migration in the 
twentieth century will not support a broad claim of lack of mobility or ina- 
bility of the population to adjust to the changing distribution of economic 
opportunities. 


5.5 THE PATTERN OF INTER-PROVINCIAL FIVE-YEAR 
MIGRATION, 1956-6! 


This part of the study attempts to bring a more refined analytical 
technique to bear on the pattern of inter-provincial- migration in Canada, 
The availability of statistics of net migration for only nine or ten provinces, 
as was the basis of the analysis in the preceding part of this Chapter, has 
heretofore been a formidable barrier to the application of statistical tech- 
niques such as regression analysis in Canadian migration studies. Attempts 
to increase the number of observations through analysis at sub-provincial 
levels are severely hampered by the unavailability of quantitative measures 
of the economic factors that might be used as explanatory variables. The 
statistics of migration collected in the sample enumeration of the 1961 
Census thus provide an opportunity to pursue the economic analysis 0 
inter-provincial migration patterns with somewhat more sophisticated tech: 
niques.°° Such analysis is still rather constrained by inadequate data sc 
care must be taken not to over-emphasize the gains to be made through the 
use of the 1961 Census statistics. They are a valuable new resource, how: 
ever, and the following pages represent a first endeavour to exploit this 
resource in exploring the economic determinants of internal migration it 
Canada. 
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15.5.1 AN OVERVIEW OF THE PATTERN OF INTERNAL MIGRATION — A 


| 


\brief overview of the pattern of migration among Canadian provinces in the 


-quinquennium 1956 - 61 provides a useful setting for the subsequent analysis. 


‘This pattern can be seen both in the 1961 Census statistics of migration and 
in net migration estimates made by the survival ratio method. The latter set 
of statistics displays a pattern very similar to that for the whole decade 
a... -61, described in Section 5.3.5. The far western provinces (Alberta 
and British Columbia) and Ontario were the main areas to gain through mi- 
‘gration. The highest rates of loss were experienced by Saskatchewan and 
‘Nova Scotia but the Atlantic Provinces generally experienced net out- 
migration. Quebec and Manitoba ‘had net gains. Mobility was evidently lower 
in the second half than in the first half of the decade and levels of migration 
fell below what would be expected on the basis of the rates for the entire 
decade. In general, the second half of the decade of the 1950s was a period 
of slower growth and persistently high unemployment rates. There is ample 
‘evidence that for Canada, as for other countries, levels of migration tend to 
be positively related to the pace of development and the extent of prosperity 
(cf. Vanderkamp, 1968). 


The pattern of inter-provincial migration revealed by the 1961 Popula- 
tion Sample statistics is broadly similar to that shown by the survival ratio 
estimates but differs in some important respects. The two series are pre- 
sented for comparison in Table 5.11. Focus is here on the extent of con- 
formity of the patterns of migration by provinces that are revealed by these 
series. Both the net migration of the whole population and that of males 
aged 20-44 are shown. 


5.5.2 INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION AND INTERNAL MIGRATION — The 
principal differences between the two series (Table 5.11) result from the 
‘restriction. in coverage of the estimates from the population sample to in- 
‘ternal migration only, and from the large role of international movements in 
over-all provincial net migration, although the additional restriction of the 
‘census sample to private households is also likely to have had a bearing 
‘on the differences. In 1956-61, as in the earlier periods studied in this 
‘report, international migration was a dominant element in provincial net mi- 
‘gration. Owing largely to immigration, net migration to British Columbia and 
Ontario was much larger than the net interchange with all other provinces. 
‘Quebec had positive net migration but a net loss in exchange with other 
‘provinces, and the same was true of Manitoba. A comparison of the two 
series indicates some significant differences between the patterns of inter- 
‘provincial migration and the provincial distribution of immigration and emi- 
gration, which are of no small consequence for the following analysis. In 
that analysis attention is directed to inter-provincial interchanges of popu- 
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Table 5.11 — Net Migration and Net Internal Migration Ratios, 
by Province, 1956-61 


t 


Net 
migration 
ratio® 


Net internal 
migration 
ratiob 


Province 


Population aged five 
and over, 1961 


nerpeey 


Newfoundland ..ccccscccccvccesscacion - 3.5 =T.1 
Prince Edward Island .....cceecececcess - 3.0 -1.1 
Nova Scotia...ccccccvwcceccess s clove -— 2.4 - 2.1 
New Brunswick. .ccccsccccccceecsoeces - 2.4 - 0.9 
QUEDEC we eee cee eecceveerecrsssercces 2.4 = 0.2 
ONntATriOl vss\c 6 0 oes 6 616 ee 0 0106 sa ecle 06. c., 5.6 0.6 
Manito bale ccuetelnie @ el'ereleleletelelslekeleleelelels store 0.1 - 1.8 
Saskatchewative.« olscicre » eine clelelcleicions a c1s16 = 3.6 — 3.6 
IMIPertare eee cre. cise scale ene) e Taree alee’ eie¥el excvetare 5.6 les) 
British Columbia cic deicicisiels eishelele eferclste 135) 262 


Males aged 20-44, 1961 


Newfoundland: cic 6 elsrs clelelc cele sieisle ele ous 
Prince Edward Island.......cceccocees 
Novia scotiiats ver. SOLO, GIGI IO 
Neéw Brunswick ... 61 cere «esis 01010 0106 0101 010 
QUEDEC ce cece recs crecereccesessececs 
TNCAT LO cis c ate eel eer olelere)eleler ele) ef sletel evoter eter 
Manitoba. ...... pilots odes etevoh oueheliele) orataliereneys 
Saskatchewan ..cceccccccccsceccccese 
IAUDE Rial cls «<1 e1 sie 6 ele:c eielevane te (otoliel eeletatetovere 
British Columbian cic leperctebelcts sleieieiemekenersaehe 
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@ Survival ratio estimates. See Table 5.1, footnote a 


b Five-year migration. See Table 2.1, footnote C,In this case the base of the ratio is 
the 1961 population. 


SOURCES: 1961 Census, DBS 98-510, Table I.1; and Stone, 19674, Table L.4. 


lation and it cannot be assumed that these are uninfluenced by externa 
migration patterns, To some extent at least, external migration must b 
viewed as competing with internal movements. However, not enough is know 
about the composition of migration movements to speculate on the conse 
quences of this in anything like a conclusive way. If inter-provincial migra 
tion streams differ substantially from one another in composition, it migh 
be that international migration has the effect more of reducing the genera 
level of internal mobility than of biasing its direction. The possible role o 
international migration should not be forgotten in considering the followin 
analytical results. In the regression analysis, however, attention is directe 
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solely to inter-provincial migration. This emphasis may not be entirely mis- 
placed since, apart from the levels of migration and the magnitudes of pro- 
vincial differentials, the broad pattern of migration exhibited by the two 
series is roughly the same (the coefficient of rank correlation between pro- 
vincial net migration per thousand population and rates of net internal 
‘migration is .79). 


5.5.3 MIGRATION PATTERNS AND INCOME DIFFERENTIALS — A broad 
look at net migration by provinces indicates that, along the lines of the 
analysis of earlier periods undertaken in Section 5.4, the movements can be 
characterized largely as adjustments of population to differential economic 
opportunity. Provincial net migration ratios are quite highly correlated with 
levels of income. The coefficient of rank correlation between net provincial 
migration and average per capita personal income in 1955-57 is .79. In this 
regard the difference between internal migration and over-all net migration 
is significant in that the former is distinctly less highly correlated (rank 
correlation coefficient of .52) with income differentials than the latter. A 
substantial part of the flow of migration from the low income areas of the 
Atlantic Provinces is still directed toward the United States. And Manitoba, 
which is losing population in exchange with other provinces, remains an 
attractive destination for immigrants. 
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5.6 REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF INTER-PROVINCIAL a 
_ MIGRATION IN CANADA, 1956-61 


5. 6.1 THE REGRESSION APPROACH — The regression approach is only 
one of several alternatives that might be followed in analysing inter-provin- 
icial migration. It has been adopted here because it is likely to be familiar 
to most readers and because it provides a means to test the predictions of a 
strictly specified model of migration. It contrasts, in this respect, with the 
mere broadly interpretive analysis of Section 5.4. The regression approach 
is constrained in that it can handle only a few pre-specified influences in an 
admittedly complex situation and it handles these influences in an inflexible 
way, but precisely for that reason it may permit more objective and definite 
judgement of the roles of those influences. 


| There are now quite a few studies of internal migration in the United 
States that utilize the regression approach. To the author’s knowledge, no 
published study of inter-provincial migration in Canada has been based on 
this technique. A major obstacle to the use of regression analysis for the 
study of internal migration in Canada is the severe data demands of the 
approach. Net migration statistics for only nine or ten provinces provide too 
few observations for justifiable application of the regression technique. The 
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1961 Population Sample provides data on migration that may permit the sur- 
mounting of the usual difficulties facing the analyst of Canadian internal 
migration. Migration matrices can be constructed from these statistics that 
have as their elements the movement between each pair of provinces. Such 
data are available not only for all migrants but for particular sub-groups of 
the population, an important consideration in the design of this study. For 
example, by focusing on males of aparticular age group, the test of the eco- 
nomic model of migration can be made more discriminating. There remains a 
question of the independence of the observations where the measure of mi- 
gration applies to flows between each pair of provinces. The sample these) 
data provide, however, may be adequate for a justifiable application of re- 
gression analysis and the study proceeds on that basis. 


5.6.2 MIGRATION AND THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF RESOURCE ALLO- 
CATION — The economic theory of resource allocation, as it applies tol 
labour migration, was outlined in Section 5.1. In this part of the study a 
particular formulation of the theory will be applied, with the use of regres- 
sion analysis, to the evidence of internal migration supplied by the 1961 
Population Sample statistics. In order to make such an application, the 
theoretical model must be specified in a conceptually satisfactory but 
empirically usable way. 


Following the outline of the theoretical model presented in Section 5.1, 
the view of migration adopted here predicts migration to occur when individ- 
uals find that, through geographical movement, they are likely to increase 
their earnings by an amount sufficient to make them willing to incur the, 
costs of moving.®! The most important qualification to be made is that deci- 
sions to migrate are taken under conditions of uncertainty. Knowledge of op- 
portunities for gain in distant regions is far from perfect and the lack of such 
knowledge must constitute a barrier to movement. The foregoing kind of rela- 
tionship applying to individual workers is assumed also to apply to workers 
in the aggregate. Serious problems may arise, however, out of the aggregation 
of classes of labour for which the spatial distribution of economic opportuni- 
ties may be substantially different. It would therefore be valuable to be 
able to study separately the migration patterns of highly specific groups. 
Unfortunately, that is not possible with the kind of evidence that is availa- 
ble at present. Part of the contribution of this study lies in its attention to 
groups less comprehensive than the whole population but the movement 
made in the direction of disaggregation remains small. 


5.6.3 SPECIFICATION OF THE REGRESSION MODEL - The specificatior 
of a regression model for this analysis raises a number of issues that are 
reviewed in some detail in Appendix I. The choice of dependent and inde 
pendent variables and the form of the relationship to be estimated are juss 
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‘ied there. The model is one of several that might be taken to represent the 
general theoretical relationship already outlined. The dependent variable is 
‘he net interchange of five-year migrants among pairs of provinces. If Mj; 
represents the flow of migrants between province i and province j, the net 
nterchange, Njj, is the difference between Mj; and Mj;. The absolute values 
of Nj; are then related to variables representing the principal economic 
teterminants of migration-gains in earnings and costs of movement. The Nij 
are all taken to be positive and the sign of the relationship is given by the 


»xplanatory variables. Attention is directed principally to Njj, the absolute 


} 
} 
1" 


value, without sign, of the net interchange of population between each pair 
of provinces between 1956 and 1961. An alternative dependent variable that 
s more in line with demographic tradition in the analysis of migration, the 
atio of the net interchange to the sum of the populations of the sending and 
eceiving areas (M jj), is also considered. Because the numbers of migrants 
‘0 individual provinces is typically small, the Atlantic Provinces are grouped 
nto a single region. Thus, there are 21 observations — only barely above a 
easonable minimum for regression analysis. As noted above, the dependent 
variables Njj are considered for several sub-groups of the population and a 
vubscript to NW is used to identify the particular sub-group. Thus WV, repre- 
ents the net interchange of all males five years of age and over. 


The economic theory of migration suggests explanatory variables that 
epresent economic gains and costs of migration. An attempt is made also to 
atroduce the role of information. Two different income variables are used, 
Iternatively, to represent economic gains. Distance is used as a crude 
Toxy for costs of migration and also to represent the decreasing flow of 
aformation over space. 


| The most complete model that is analysed considers the following 


} 


xplanatory variables: 


| P ...is the sum of the populations of i and j of the relevant sub-group of the 
population. 
Y ...is the average difference between pairs of regions in Personal Income 


per worker over the years 1955 to 1960. 

| W*...is the difference between pairs of regions in adjusted wage and salary 
| earnings in the 12-month period preceding June 1961, as reported in the 
1961 Census; the adjustment takes into account provincial variation in 
| occupational composition so that it reflects the earnings differentials 
that would exist if all provinces had the national occupational composi- 
tion and the actual earnings of specific occupations within each prov- 
ince. (Appendix Table I.1) 


W* and Y are used alternatively. Issues concerning the use of either are con- 


sidered more fully in Appendix I. 


D...is the highway mileage between the principal urban centres of the ith 
and jth regions. D is introduced in part to represent costs of movement 
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but also reflects the role of information on opportunities in other regions 
which decreases with distance. 

B ...is the number of persons born in the net losing region but residing in 
the net gaining region in 1956. 

U ...is the average rate of unemployment in the net gaining region over the 
1956 - 60 period. 

U*,..is the average ratio over 1956-60 in the net losing region of persons. 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits for 20 weeks or more to the 
total number of workers with unemployment insurance; it is intended to 
represent hard-core or long-term unemployed—a measure of economic 


distress. 

E ...represents expectations and is measured by the ratio in the net gaining 
region to the net losing region of per cent growth of per capita income, 
1953- 58. 


5.1 RESULTS OF THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS. 


5.7.1 ORGANIZATION OF RESULTS — The following Sections present the 
results of the regression analysis. An elaborate model based on all of the 
explanatory variables described above is first considered. On the basis of 
the results obtained with this elaborate model, a simpler specification is 
selected and used to explore the rate of various influences on migration. A 
variety of aspects is examined for a regression of male inter-provincia, 
migrants of all ages(V,)on selections of explanatory variables. Attention is 
then directed to the role of age and educational attainment and the extent to 
which they modify the influence of the economic determinants of migration. 


5.7.2 RESULTS WITH THE COMPLETE MODEL — The principal features of 
the outcome and many of the problems raised by the regression approach can 
be seen in the results obtained with the most elaborate model that was 
estimated. This model hypothesizes that the net interchange of all males 
(N,) should be positively related to P, and Y and negatively related to D. 
The variable B is also introduced to represent the flow of information about 
economic opportunities and should be positively related to migration. Three 
other economic variables, U, U* and E are introduced to capture influences 
that might not work directly through current income differentials and costs 
of movement. The coefficient of U* and E should be positive» and of U 
negative. 


N, = 146 - .41P, + 1.71Y - 86D + 41.1B + 81.1U + 631.6U* - 56.7E +t 


(1:35)... 678) (1-52 uw (2.95) em ted) aalixo0) (.05) 
R? = .80 (1] 


The numbers in parentheses are values of t and may be used to gauge 
the significance of the coefficients to which they refer. The coefficient 0! 
determination, R*, unadjusted for degrees of freedom is presented as af 


i 
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indicator of goodness of fit. A major difficulty of interpreting the results of 
‘equation [1] and of other results in this study stems from the fact that 
the observations of NV, are not truly independent. Thus we cannot be sure 
how many degrees of freedom we really have. Taken at face value R? indi- 
cates that about four fifths of the variation of N, among provinces is ac- 
‘counted for by the regression equation. Keeping in mind the uncertainty 
about how many degrees of freedom to assume, it might be taken as a rough 
‘rule of thumb that R? above .50 would suggest that, in the situation under 
consideration, the explanatory variables are reducing the unexplained varia- 
tion of migration by enough to warrant giving further consideration to the 
‘regression results. The primary objective is to explore the determinants of 
‘migration, not to maximize R? but some assurance is required that the model 
is accounting for a satisfactory amount of the variation of migration. A 
conservative approach to the evaluation of significance of the regression 
coefficients that is obtained might guess that in reality there are no more 
than seven degrees of freedom, in which case t must exceed 1.90 to conclude 
at a .95 level of confidence that the estimated value of the coefficient 
exceeds zero. 

| Equation [1] produces a mixture of results. The coefficients of Y 
(inter-provincial income differentials) and D (distance) have the predicted 
‘signs but are not significant. The information variable, B, has the expected 
‘sign and is the only coefficient with a significant t value. U* looks promis- 
ing, although its coefficient falls short of significance. The signs of U and 
E are opposite to what the theory predicts but the coefficient of neither 


variable is significantly different from zero. 


| The weak relationship between the net interchange (V,) and the popu- 
lation base (P,) is at first glance rather surprising. In the Canadian case at 
least, there is no significant correlation between net migration and size of 
population. The zero-order correlation between the two is only .09 (Table 
5. 12). This finding strengthens the decision to use the absolute level of net 
migration as a dependent variable rather than the ratio of net migration to 
population. If population size had an important influence it would be cap- 
tured by the introduction of the base population as an independent varia- 
ble.*? 


A more general conclusion should not be drawn but it is quite clear 
that among Canadian provinces net migration is uncorrelated with provincial 
population size. This is because the western provinces, with rather small 
populations, have high net migration values. This may be a reflection of 
genuinely higher propensities to migrate among people residing in Western 
Canada. Rates of gross migration tend to be higher in the west. The larger 


is gross migration, the higher is the probability of large random results for 
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net migration. Reflecting on the well-substantiated evidence that net migra- 
tion is typically only a small fraction of the gross movement, one is tempted 
to ask whether there really should be any expectation that net migration 
would be correlated with the population base. Migration ratios may be useful 
in showing the relative importance of migration for population growth but for 
the purpose of the present analysis the absolute level of net migration, not 
the ratio to population, is the relevant measure. In much of the subsequent’ 
analysis, therefore, the population base is generally left out of the regres- 
sion equations. In those cases where it might make a difference, both spe- 


cifications are used. 


Table 5.12 — Zero-Order Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients Between 
Selected Variables and the Net Interchange of Five-Year Migrants Between 
21 Pairs of Major Regions, Canada, 1956-61 


Variable symbols4 


IN Gide eels tsteVelenerele’> oleh) ofee 
1Poe Go COO AO 6 OO OO A5IGO 


OW cadboc 


Was otal eter Nodereasuete cies ele 


@ See text for definitions of variables. | 


SOURCE: Appendix I, Table I. 2. 
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The analysis of the following Sections involves a simple model that 
includes only earnings differentials and distance as explanatory variables. 
‘The expectations variable and the two unemployment variables, U and Wiss 
are generally not emphasized. With only 21 observations there is a clear 
need to conserve on degrees of freedom. The Simple model left appears, 
however, to be capable of producing some useful results. 


| 
P .7.3 RESULTS WITH A SIMPLER MODEL — The leading difficulty with the 


ace! as presented in 5.7.2 involves the ‘‘relative and friends’’ variable B, 
adopted as a proxy for the flow of information about economic opportunities. 
That variable dominates both equation [1] and the simpler relationship 
presented as equation [2]. It is the only explanatory variable witha 
statistically significant coefficient and is largely responsible for the high 
iR?. 

NV, 


i) 


1326 + .63Y - .69D + 39.80B + u [2] 


CO) (1.67) . (3-33) 
ee 50 


| Two very different interpretations may be given to the strength of the 
influence of B. One is that it is performing as expected and that flows of 
information are indeed the dominant influence on migration. This is the 
interpretation accepted by Phillip Nelson, 1959 whose results, at least 
with regard to the relative roles of B and of distance and differential eco- 
nomic opportunity, are remarkably similar to those presented here. Nelson 
emphasizes the scarcity of information, a factor that leads to a pattern of 
migration which conforms most closely to the pattern of information flows, 
although still generally in the direction of improved earnings. The prospec- 
tive migrant, so runs this argument, moves to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that he knows about rather than to his best alternative earnings. The 
extent to which migration serves to redistribute population from low income 
to high income areas then depends crucially upon the efficiency of the flow 
of information about economic opportunities. The greater and more efficient 
‘the flow of information, the closer the pattern of migration will conform to 
that predicted by the purely economic model of the maximization of net 
‘benefits. If information were abundant, rational decisions to migrate to the 
best alternative locations could be readily carried out. With information 
‘curtailed, the best alternative locations are seldom known and migrations 
tend to be just to some known alternative location where higher earnings 
vare possible. In that case the flow of information ete than differential 
‘earnings becomes the leading determinant of migration.”° 


As a theoretical argument the foregoing has considerable appeal. A 
different interpretation is at hand, however, that attributes the strong in- 
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fluence of B to multicollinearity between B and Y. B, the number of persons 
born in the net losing region that resides in the net gaining region at the 
beginning of the period under consideration, is a kind of measure of past 
migration. In the terms of the model postulated in this study, migration in 
the past would have been a function of provincial income differentials in the 
past. It has become widely recognized that regional income differentials in 
Canada have remained unchanged overa period of several decades (Chernick, 
1966 and McInnis, 1968). Regional income differentials in the past are highly 
correlated with those in the present. Any measure of past migration is likely 
to be strongly correlated with provincial differences in income in the period 
under consideration. The simple correlation between B and Y is 0.46, which 
is not especially high ba appears to be enough to reduce the effectiveness 
of the income variable.* 


If B is dropped from the regression equation, R’ falls although it 
remains at an encouraging level, but the coefficients of the income and 


distance variables become clearly significant in the predicted direction 

(see equation [3]). 

N, = 4475 + 2.03Y - 1.65D + u [3] 
(3.200 teen) 


Ro =..01 


The conclusion left at present is that the variable B, introduced as a proxy 
for the flow of information, is an effective predictor of migration but intro- 
duces multicollinearity to such a degree that it confuses the test of the 
economic model of migration that has been postulated. The variable cannot 
be used successfully to evaluate the role of information flows. That will 
require a better proxy variable, or at least one that is not beset by problems: 
of multicollinearity. No such variable comes to mind. Since the result ob- 
tained with only income and distance variables, will be continued the ana-) 
lysis with the extremely simple but fairly satisfactory model of equation 


[3]. 


An alternative to equation [3] is equation [4] which differs in 
that the adjusted wage and salary earnings variable W* is substituted for 
per worker personal income Y. The relative merits of these two variables 
are discussed in some detail in the Appendix. In brief, W* is relatively more 
attractive than Y in that it is a closer representation of the earnings situa- 
tion that a prospective migrant would consider as it is adjusted to take at 
least partial account of differences in the quality of labour. W* has the 
weakness, however, that it can be obtained only for the end of the period 
of migration. To the extent that migration serves to reduce earnings differ- 
entials among provinces, the use of W* involves a misspecification. It is 
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argued in Appendix I, however, that in the particular situation under study 
there was little, if any, narrowing of earnings differentials despite a large 
volume of migration. The use of W* as an expedient is tentatively justified. 
{t has greater appeal than Y on theoretical grounds. 


N, = 4402 + 2.94W* - 1.52D + u [4] 
(2.76)) (395) 


Ro nor 


In practice there is little to choose between Y and W*.** 


| In summary, the result. of this simple regression model is that, as 


hypothesized, net migration increases withthe size of the income differential 
between the provinces and decreases with distance. While the relationship 
of net migration to income differentials is significant it is not strong, as 
evidenced by the values of the coefficients of Y and W*. Accepting for the 
moment the results at face value and converting in a rough way into the 
terms in which economists customarily evaluate such influences, the elas- 
ticity calculated at the mean values of the variables would imply that a one 
per cent increase in the differential wage earnings between provinces would 
produce, over the five-year period, only a little more than a quarter of one 
per cent increase in net interchange of population. 


| The effect of distance is more pronounced. One thousand additional 
miles between provinces would reduce the net interchange by about 1500 
persons. To put it another way, an increase of 100 miles in the distance 
between provinces would require an increase of $50 in differential earnings 
to leave migration unchanged. That is surely greater than the marginal costs 
of movement so that it is reasonable to infer that something other than costs, 
most likely the flow of information, is an important factor in the influence of 
distance. 

The following Sections explore several aspects of the results that 
‘might lead to improvements in the relationship. 


(5.7.4 MIGRATION RATIOS — Since it has been shown that inter-provincial 
‘migration in Canada, at least in the period 1956-61, is not correlated with 
population size, it should not be a surprise that the simple regression model 
‘considered above turns out rather miserably with the ratio of migration as 


the dependent variable. 
| N, = 2.55 + .00106W* - .00086D + u [5] 
(1.21) (2.95) 


) 2 ee 


| The trouble lies with the western provinces which have exceptionally 


high migration ratios. An attempt is made to take this into account by the 
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introduction of a vertical shift variable, designated S, which takes ona 
value of one for interchanges between any two provinces west of Ontario 
and zero otherwise. This adjustment is reasonably successful, as indicated 
by [6] which produces results for ratios of net migration that are closely 
in line with those obtained with absolute values. 


N, = .94 + .00084W* - 00031D + 2.338 + u lo] 
G21) \amt 1.06) (3.4) 
R? = .60 


5.7.5 A NON-LINEAR RELATIONSHIP — So far, only linear relationships | 
have been considered. This has been mainly on the grounds of simplicity | 
since there is no strong a priori expectation that the relationship is likely 
to be otherwise. Visual examination of graphic relationships between migra- 
tion and income and migration and distance (Charts 5.1 and 5.2) suggests’ 
that the relationship may in fact be non-linear, The magnitudes of net inter- 
provincial interchanges of population are fairly widely scattered for those 
cases where income differentials are small. As income differentials become) 
larger the response of migration is much clearer. If there are important costs” 
associated with migration which are unrelated to the distance moved, net. 
migration would be unambiguously related to income differentials only for 
income differences in excess of those fixed costs. A proper test of such a 
hypothesis could be undertaken only if estimates were available of the fixed | 
costs associated with migration. In the absence of such information a rough | 
indication of the likely importance of fixed costs of movement might be 
obtained by the use of a regression relationship in semi-logarithmic form. | 
This kind of non-linearity is rationalized on the grounds that the effect of 
ignoring fixed costs is to make migration increase with income differentials | 
and decrease with distance more than proportionally. The results of such a | 
regression are presented in equation [7]. 


Log N, = 7.96 + .00234W* - .00092D + u [7] 
(S312) (3.40) 


Ros 34 


The semi-logarithmic form does not appear to provide a better fit than | 
the simple arithmetic form. Indeed there seems tobe little to choose between | 
them. The evidence at hand is apparently not adequate to discriminate be-_ 
tween these two forms and their different implications about the importance > 
of fixed costs of migration. The semi-logarithmic form may have a slight 


edge when the migration ratio is used — see equation [8]. 


Log N, = .886 + .00199W* - .00054D + 1.788 + u (a 
(2.72) vo s(1i7ayien (2488) 
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ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INTER-PROVINCIAL DIFFERENTIALS 
IN NET MIGRATION AND INCOME, 
CANADA, 1956-6] 


NET MIGRATION NET MIGRATION 
| DIFFERENTIALS DIFFERENTIALS 
19,000 — — 9,000 


2) Oe 4 6 8 
INCOME DIFFERENTIAL #00 


Source: Appendix Table L2. 
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ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INTER-PROVINCIAL DIFFERENTIALS 
IN NET MIGRATION AND DISTANCE, 
21 PAIRS OF PROVINCES,|1956-61 


NET MIGRATION NET MIGRATION 
DIFFERENTIALS DIFFERENTIALS 


9,000 9,000 


1,000 2,000 3,000 
DISTANCE (MILES) 


Source: Appendix Table I.2. 
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5.7.6 PERFORMANCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT VARIABLES — In view of the 
frequency with which unemployment variables have been used in other ana- 
lyses of migration, some consideration should be given to their role in inter- 
provincial migration in Canada. A host of difficulties underlies the assess- 
ment of this role. The main problem is that it is not entirely clear how 
unemployment fits into a theoretical model drawn from the economic theory 
of resource allocation. Other writers have treated unemployment variables 
variously as substitutes for and as supplements to differential earnings. As 
supplements it is not immediately evident what dimension of economic oppor- 
tunity they add to what is indicated by income differentials. In some cases 
the use of unemployment statistics as substitutes for income data is due 
simply to the scarcity of the latter; but elsewhere writers have implied that 
labour is relatively immobile in the face of earnings differentials yet re- 
sponds to the kind of disequilibrium that is indicated by unemployment. The 
theoretical merits of this latter argument are far from evident. On the whole, 
unemployment variables seem to be more ambiguous than those that involve 
earnings differentials. One would feel constrained to make use of them, 


however, if they perform empirically much better than income differentials. 


/ W, = 4277 - 209.8U + 584.7U* - 1.58D + u [9] 
| LIPLIN MOR GL, Lavo S762) 


a ie Wy 


The results shown in equation [9], using unemployment variables 
alone, are not especially encouraging. Neither U nor U* have coefficients 
that are significantly different from zero, although both have the expected 
signs. A matter of some surprise is that the relative strength of U*—a kind 
of ‘‘push’’ variable—is much greater than previous studies of migration 
would lead one to expect. These previous studies have tended to show that 
unemployment in receiving regions was the more significant determinant of 
migration. That is clearly not the case in the model applied here to the 
Canadian experience for 1956-61. It may be that the Canadian experience 
differs from that of the United States in this regard, yet it might be argued 
that the variable used here for unemployment in the net losing area (long- 
term unemployment) may be a more sensitive indicator of a fundamental kind 
of disequilibrium in the labour market than the more usual indicators. U* is 
intended to be a measure of economic distress and in this it appears to meet 
with some success. This suggests the possibility of using U* as a supple- 
ment to W*, although it should be undertaken with caution given the distinct 
‘correlation between U* and W* (R = .46). It turns out that U* does not per- 
form particularly well. If equation [10] is compared with equation [6] 
introduced above, it can be seen that the introduction of U* does not improve 
the fit nor is its coefficient anywhere near significant. On the other hand, it 
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draws enough influence away from W* to lower the t-value for that variable. 
(This result is unaltered by the addition of U as well as U*.) 
N, = 4103 + 2,65W* + 123.19U* - 1.55D + u [10] 

Che 79) (529) (3.77) 

R? = .57 | 


5.7.7 EXAMINATION OF RESIDUALS — So far, the most satisfactory results 
are seen to have been achieved with the simple linear regressions of net mi- 
gration on distance and differences in wage earnings or personal income — 
equations [4] and [3] —or with a regression of the log of the ratio of 
net migration on the same variables with the addition of a linear vertical 
shift —equation [8]. Some of the weaknesses of these models can best be 
seen through an examination of the differences between actual and predicted 


net migration. 

As one would expect, large residuals are found where the direction of 
migration that is predicted by the model is opposite to the observed net 
movement. This is not an insignificant problem. Out of 21 observations, four 
are net flows in a direction other than that predicted by the income differ- 
ential.°° These perverse observations might be viewed as indications that 
there is something lacking in the theory although one has to acknowledge 
that a highly aggregative model will be subject to some degree of error.’ A 
second source of difficulty, and one that is more serious, is suggested by 
the particular kind of systematic pattern that is evident in the remaining 
residuals. Where the model tends to underestimate by a large amount the 
movement between a net losing region i and another region j, it will also 
tend to over-estimate the net movement between 1 and some alternative 
destination k. The most important case is that of Saskatchewan from where 
the movement is more predominantly westward than the model predicts. For 
the prospective migrant from Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba appear to 
be almost equally attractive destinations in the sense that both distance 
and income differentials are almost identical. Yet the movement from 
Saskatchewan to Alberta is almost eight times that to Manitoba. A roughly 
similar situation holds for the inter-changes between Saskatchewan and 
Ontario and British Columbia (on the basis of earnings and distance, mi- 
grants from Saskatchewan might be expected to show only the slightest 
preference for British Columbia over Ontario yet, again, the movement to the 
western regions was several times that to the east). A similar pattern is 
seen in the case of the Atlantic Provinces. Migration on net to Ontario is 
underestimated and to Quebec over-estimated. Quite clearly there is some- 
thing missing from the model. | 


The author is not able at this time to provide a wholly satisfactory 
explanation of what is missing nor to adapt the model successfully, but can 
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only speculate about the directions in which the explanation might be sought. 
First, it should be noted that changing the form of the relationship has 
relatively little effect. In the semi-logarithmic form —equation [8] — the 
tesiduals have largely the same pattern although the problem with the 
Atlantic Provinces is ameliorated. One element of the missing influences 
might be information about economic opportunities. If the variable B is 
‘interpreted as an acceptable indicator of sources of information (an interpre- 
‘tation that was suggested but rejected as inappropriate), it would help to 
account for at least a part of the problem. The greater flow of migrants in 
the past from Saskatchewan to British Columbia and from the Atlantic 
Provinces to Ontario would imply much more information about specific job 
‘opportunities in those destinations. The residuals are indeed smaller and 
have a less pronounced pattern for the regression equations that include B. 
There remains, however, a strikingly large underestimate of the movement 
ivcen Saskatchewan and Alberta and a corresponding over-estimate of 
migration between Saskatchewan and Manitoba. This one pair of residuals 
stands out as by far the largest to be accounted for and most likely non- 
random. 

| 


: One broad generalization that might be considered is that regions 
where employment, especially employment in non-agricultural industries, is 
expanding relatively more rapidly will be regions that have more job oppor- 
tunities for a given income differential and will therefore tend to be more 
attractive destinations than their earnings differentials would indicate. 
Lowry, 1966, ch. III, emphasizes this variable strongly but is has obvious 
problems of causal interpretation. Except for the particularly striking case 
of migration from Saskatchewan, ‘such a hypothesis does not turn out to be 
very useful. The fact that growth of employment does not provide a general 
improvement of the regression results but does sharply reduce the residuals 
for the inter-changes between Saskatchewan and Alberta and Manitoba 
strongly suggests that the large movement of population out of Saskatchewan 
into neighbouring provinces is a phenomenon that differs in nature from the 
observed inter-changes between other provinces. For the most part, inter- 
provincial migrations are long-distance, inter-regional movements. However, 
it might be argued that the Prairie Provinces actually constitute a single, 
structurally integrated economic region. That being the case, a large fraction 
of the observed migration between the three Prairie Provinces might then be 
interpreted as movements from the rural parts of the region (largely Saskat- 
chewan) to the urban centres of the region (located mainly in Manitoba and 
Alberta). Differences in rates of growth of job opportunities may be more 
important for such shorter-distance, intra-regional migration. The movement 
from Saskatchewan, then, may be poorly accounted for by the model used 
here because it is fundamentally a different kind of migration. 
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5.8 AGE AND INTER-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION 


In contrast to most previous studies of internal migration, the present | 
analysis attempts to examine patterns of migration and the economic deter-_ 
minants of those patterns for particular age classes of the male population. 
Marked age differentials in migration have long been widely recognized. A’ 
large proportion of migrants is typically concentrated in the younger adult 
ages. It would not be surprising if the determinants of migration varied 
among the different age groups. In relation to the economic determinants of 
migration one would expect, at first glance at least, to find that young males _ 
are more responsive to earnings differentials and less deterred by distance 
than older males. The shorter working life remaining to older males, over 
which they could reap the benefits of migration, should lead them to require | 
larger differentials in earnings to induce them to move. Older workers would 
also tend to have more dependants and possibly a greater likelihood of. 
incurring capital losses on their real property. Thus, costs of movement are 
probably greater for them. To the extent that costs vary with distance, the 
deterrent effect of distance should be greater for older workers. Furthermore, | | 
the older age groups are more likely to include those who, having attempted 
a move, are disappointed with the consequences and are returning to the’ 
region with lower average income. In general, the economic model of migra-| 
tion should apply pre-eminently to younger males. 


The fragile nature of the 1961 Census statistics of migration requires 
that a note of caution be posted. The extent to which migration relationships — 
can be explored for specific age groups is narrowly limited. For some ages 
the numbers of migrants between pairs of provinces are very small and the | 
focus on a narrow age group may compound the effects of errors of enumera- 
tion. Both errors of enumeration and the sample design may have tended to 
produce a considerable underestimation of migration by males in the younger. 
age groups, especially 25-34.°° It should be admitted at the outset that 
errors in the data may be too great for a viable regression analysis of migra- 
tion by age. | 


The examination of migration by age was carried out by estimating 
regression equations for four age groups: males 15-24, 25-34, 20-44 and 
35+, identified respectively as N,, N;, N, and N,. The overlapping partly 
dulls age differentiation but has the advantage of somewhat diminishing the 
effects of enumeration error. The third class, N,, is included partly to pro- 
vide continuity with the focus on that age class in the analysis of migration 
that was undertaken for earlier decades. Several different specifications 
were explored. Results are shown in Table 5.13 for each age group for three 
specifications which provide the most generally interesting results. The 


first of these is the simple linear model that relates the obsolute value of 
{ 
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net inter-changes to differences in wage and salary earnings and distance, 
Results for the ratio of migration, with a dummy variable included for migra- 
tion among western provinces, are not shown but they do not differ appre- 
ciably from those with the absolute value of migration as the dependent’ 
variable. The second form for which results are shown substitutes unemploy-| 
ment variables for differential earnings. These results may be of interest in. 
comparing the present study with others which emphasize the role of unem- 
ployment. The third set of results are for the regression of the logarithm of. 
the ratio of migration on distance, earnings differentials and a dummy for. 
migration among the western provinces. 


In relation to initial expectations, the results shown in Table 5.13 are 
somewhat puzzling. For any of the specifications tried, the best fits of the 
models were obtained for older males (35 years and over); the poorest fits 
were obtained for the age group 25-35, which includes the peak ages of mi- 
gration. For the latter group the model actually predicts rather poorly. On 
the other hand, the result for males aged 35 years and over provides a 


reasonably strong confirmation of the model. | 


The very weak result for males aged 25-34 is indeed puzzling and may 
raise doubts about the entire analysis. It is not clear just how seriously 
this result should be taken. None of the equations that were fit for the age 
group 25-34 produced an R? over .50. In general the t-values of the esti- 
mated coefficients for W* or U* are not high enough to reject the hypothesis. 
that the coefficients are zero. Alternative specifications make little differ- 
ence.®® It is not impossible, and indeed rather probable, that the statistics 
of migration for the age group 25 to 34 years are especially subject to 
measurement errors. The data that are employed may not be up to the tests 
that are attempted. Yet reasonably good results appear to be obtained for! 
younger (15-24) and older (35+) age groups. Can we accept these and throw 
out the adverse case of the 25-34 year age group? The age group 20- 44. 
should be less subject to error.°° The results for this broader age group are 
better, although still not especially strong. | 


Accepting these results at face value, they might be rationalized along 


the following lines. The kind of economic model used here may not be as 
suitable for the young adult age group and problems of aggregation may be 
relatively more severe. Ages 25-34 are years of fairly high occupational 
mobility and of rather widespread searching-out of careers. Survey statistics: 
for individual migrations would help greatly in clarifying behaviour during, 
these ages. This age group may also include a much higher proportion of 
non-volitional moves such as those involving job changes within the same 
firm. For reasons such as these, the migration of this group may be less. 


clearly deliberate with regard to differential economic opportunity, especial- 
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ly as revealed by aggregate data, than the migration of groups that are both 
younger and older. However one attempts to solve this puzzle, and the author 
has not got very far with it, it must for the present remain a serious limita- 
tion on the results of the present study that the most active migrant group 


has proved most difficult to encompass within the explanation proffered. 


; To return to the most positive findings of the study, the response of 
net inter-provincial inter-changes of population to eamings differentials 
does seem to diminish with age and older workers do seem to be more 
Meterred by long distances. This is seen most easily in the elasticities of 
migration with respect to earnings differentials and distance, computed at 
the mean values in the linear-arithmetic regression equations shown in 


Table 5.14. The result here is in accord with theoretical expectations. 
| 


| 


Table 5.14 — Per Cent Change in Net Interchange of Migrants Between 
Pairs of Provinces Associated® with a One Per Cent Increase 


| in W™ and Db, Canada, 1956-61 


| Age group w* D 

| 

oe gral ied alae Re th th a aaa ae 0.53 - 0.73 
Oe ee so cag nies anak seine ole 0.31 - 1.09 
ye edna 9 i shel a aan is 9 ul y'a, ie an 0.33 - 1.10 
(ho De Srtinh sy edie am in ea eee 0.28 - 1.14 


8 The elasticity is calculated at the mean values of the variables. 
b These are the earnings (w*) and distance (D) variables defined in the text. 


SOURCE: Table 5.13. 
| An additional result of some interest is that the semi-log form appears 
to provide a distinctly better fit for the 15-24 and 35-and-over classes but 
not for the intervening age groups. This could be interpreted as a reflection 
of the likelihood that the particular economic model used here, although 
applicable to the younger and older groups, is not adequately specified for 
application to the middle age group (25-34 or 20-44) in any of the forms 
examined. While this may be, the rationale for the semi-log form was that 
fixed costs of migration might be significant. One would expect fixed costs 
to be higher for older males. For males in the 15-24 age group, fixed costs 
may not be so important but with imperfect capital markets younger persons 
may find it more difficult to finance movements.** 


1 


A final result of age differentiation that should be of some interest is 
the variation with age of the influence of unemployment variables. The 
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substitution of the unemployment variables, U and U*, for earnings differen- 
tials works reasonably well for younger but not for older males. For the age 
group 15-24, the unemployment variables perform about as well as income 
differentials. It is also notable that the significant unemployment variable 
is U*—long-term unemployment in the net losing region. This suggests a 
different interpretation of the influence of unemployment than is usual. us 
is considered to represent structural maladjustments or fundamental dise- 
quilibria in the labour market. It is evidently the young people who react 
most strongly to economic distress by moving to better opportunities else- 
where. For older workers (35 and over), migration depends much less on 
unemployment than on income differentials. Moreover, of the two unemploy- 
ment variables, U is as effective as U*. 


n 
5.9 MIGRATION AND EDUCATION 

A special tabulation of the 1961 Population Sample provides statistics 
of inter-provincial migration by levels of educational attainment of the popu-) 
lation. It has to be conceded immediately that these data may be heavily, 
dominated by enumeration error and, if used at all, must be used only in the 
most tentative way. In the matrices of provincial inter-changes of persons of 
specified age and schooling many of the cells fall below 50. To use these 
data at all means placing real strains on the bounds of reliability. But the) 
temptation to use them is too strong. There has been so little done in the 
way of analysis of migration at this level of detail that, with every qualifi- 
cation, it seems worthwhile to push ahead. | 


The regression relationships between migration, income differentials 
and distance discussed in foregoing Sections were estimated for each of 
four particular groups of inter-provincial migrants— males aged 25-34 with 
elementary schooling, males aged 35 and over with elementary schooling) 
and each of these two age groups for males with secondary schooling.”* 
Greater age detail is not available in the tabulation. Migrants with collelll 
education were too few in number to provide a reliable body of data for 
regression analysis. | 


The regression results are summarized in Table 5.15.In some respects: 
these results are striking but that may reflect the weakness of the data as 
much as anything else. The results are presented for their interest in a full 
realization that they should not be accepted unquestioningly. The main thing 
that does emerge from the estimates shown in Table 5.15 is that the eco- 
nomic model of migration behaviour applies very differently among workers 
with different age and educational attainment. The most interesting result is 
that the model appears to give a much better explanation of the migration of 


persons with only elementary school education than it does of persons with; 
i 
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Table 5.15 — Regression Results, Inter-provincial Migration of Males 
by Age and Educational Attainment, Canada, 1956-61 


Regression coefficients» 


Dependent Constant ‘3 
variable@ term - ike 
P, W D S) 

‘Males 25 -34 with ele- 
_ mentary schooling 
oe eve sates eee eS | 0.184 0.075 -0.032 LIE G.58 
log Nayseeeee ones nis 0.00484 0.0024 | -0.0009 — | 0.42 
i 
iMales 35 and over with 

elementary schooling 
BE Soke. sys sie\sinad <n le4a igh 17 0.014 0.06 |. +0.04 — | 0.57 
Man vee e cece eceees 0. 089 E- 0.000¢ | -0.0004 0.36| 0.70 
| Ly SSA 4.66 | -0.00044 0.0017 | -0.0010 78 
} 
‘Males 25 -34 with sec- 
: ondary schooling 
OR RSS naesitst ahi 0.044 0.064 | -0,021 — | 0.26 
| a ae 2335 0.00264 0.00114} -0.00034 | — | 0.24 
| 
'Males 35 and over with 
' secondary schooling 
Sree | 149 -0.074 0.044 -0.031 El Wend 
ot sARaRe 0.04 - 0.0004 0.0004 | 0.66 | 0.77 
log Nya veeeeeee ay 4.31 0.00034 | 0.00114] -0.0006 Eee" SS 


@ See text for definitions of variables. 

b See Table 5.13, footnote b, «*S? is the dummy variable explained in the text. 
| © Square of the multiple correlation coefficient. 

d t-statistic is less than 2. 


SOURCE: Appendix I, Table I.2. 


Becondary schooling. The close fit for males aged 35 and over with elemen- 
tary schooling is striking. The very simple model used accounts for a large 
proportion of the variation in migration. The deterrent effect of distance is 
aigh and the reaction to earnings differentials is fairly strong. The t-values 
of the coefficients of both variables leave little question about their signifi- 
cance (for the relationship in semi-logarithmic forming the t-value of the 
soefficient of W is 4.7 and that of D is 6.3). On the other hand, the migration 
of the same age group with secondary schooling is very weakly related to 
lifferential wage earnings. The coefficient of W is of doubtful significance. 
Jistance performs a little better than W and appears to constitute less of a 
deterrent for the better educated than for those with only elementary school 
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education. But for the group with secondary schooling, the model accounts 
for a very much smaller share of over-all variation. The difference here is 
so striking that some effort must be made to rationalize the result. 


The general expectation would probably have been that a purely eco- 
nomic model of migration would give better results for a more highly edu- 
cated group than for persons with only elementary schooling. The results of 
this study indicate that the reverse may be the case. With all the cautions 
about the migration data that were introduced above, it should be recognized 
at the outset that much reliance should not be placed on these ce 
The indication is, however, that for the better-educated group something 
important is missing from the model. It is not entirely clear what this is but, 
one hypothesis might be that the group with secondary schooling may in- 
volve a substantially higher proportion of ‘‘non-volitional’’ moves. People 
with only elementary education may be more inclined to move to obtain jobs 
than to move within their existing jobs. In the absence of data for individual 
households, it is not really possible to evaluate this interpretation. Alterna-| 
tively what may be at work is simply the severe constraint on persons with 
little education, who tend also to have lower average earnings, to move out 
of sheer necessity to better income positions. Persons who start with better 
incomes, and who tend to have higher levels of schooling, may have greater 
latitude to pursue other desires. | 


At the very least it must be recognized that these results raise impala 
tant questions. It may not really be possible to take them seriously, but they 
point to a re-thinking of the economic model of migration which underlies 
this research. Can it really be believed that persons with less schooling are 
more strongly motivated to migrate in the face of differences in earnings thar 
persons with higher levels of schooling? Or is the aggregation problem moe 
severe for persons with secondary school education? Even a little occupa: 
tional detail would go a long way in helping to clarify this. One thing tha 
should be pointed out is that introduction of the variable B, representing the 
availability of information, greatly improves the explanation of migration fo: 
males aged 35 and over with secondary schooling. | 


N,, = 33 - .23P,, - .029W + .013D + 2.08B + u [11] 
(4.87) (1.34) (1.39) (7.26) 


| Gilat) 


This may be a persuasive point in favour of the dominance of scarce infor 
mation flows over more directly economic variables. It seems premature tc 
reach any real conclusions about this and it is really very doubtful tha’ 
many conclusions can be reached with the data on migration that are cur 
rently available. 


i 
t 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 


’ Thus it should be easier to predict the predominant direction of flow of mi- 
ants, especially on net, in a given situation than to predict the move of a particu- 
ir individual. 


| ? There is a voluminous literature on this subject. A highly useful statement 
‘the theory in very general and fully articulated form is provided by Michael J. 
rennan (1965, pp. 45-64). 


3 Such changes have a great variety of sources. They might result from changes 
t 4 : 
_ consumption patterns or in technology. A factor frequently stressed in Canadian 
-onomic history is the changed profitability of staple export commodities. 


4 Some writers have given the flow of information an over-riding importance in 
eir discussions of labour migration, see especially Richard Nelson, 1959. 


5 An important consideration in out-migration from a generally depressed area 
| that, regardless of distance, movement may require incurring capital losses, as 
selling farm property. 


© This changing balance between the existing distribution of population and 
e distribution of new opportunities that inevitably occurs as a part of the process 
economic growth has been ably described by Simon Kuznets in a number of writ- 
gs—in particular Kuznets, 1964. 


7 This ‘‘staple thesis’? is most widely associated with the work of Harold 
dams Innis but is the model employed in both the Innis, 1954, and the Easterbrook 
id Aitken, 1956, texts. It received substantiation by Caves and Holten, 1959, but 
“not without critics. See Kenneth Buckley, 1958, and E.G. Chambers and Donald 
ordon, 1966. 


8 In a simple model with two regions, our hypothesis is that population will 
nd to migrate from the region with lower to the region with higher income level. 
nere there are more than two regions, the same tendency should hold but it does 
ot permit the prediction of the sign of net migration for any but the lowest and the 
ghest regions in the income ranking. 


° There might be some interest in looking at even narrower age groups for 
nich the pattern might commonly differ from that for the whole population. The 
lection of the age group 20-44 was based on two considerations. As already 
rinted out, this age span encompasses the peak of years of migration and espe- 
ally of the migration that would be expected to be most clearly determined by 
tonomic factors. It is a reasonably broad age class, though, so that the impact of 
rors in the migration estimates is lessened. Estimates of migration made by the 
fe Table Survival Ratio technique are quite sensitive to enumeration errors in the 
nsus. Young males (20-24) tend to be under-enumerated relative to males 10 years 
der, suggesting that migration will be underestimated for males aged 20-24 and 
er-estimated for males aged 30-34. The estimates for each age group standing by 
emselves could be particularly misleading but in combining the two groups, the 


rors partly cancel. 


I 2° But it might be noted that each of the three Prairie Provinces continued to 


perience positive net migration of males aged 20-44. 
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1 An estimate of migration of the Canadian-born between two provinces ove 
an intercensal decade can be obtained by subtracting the population born in proy 
ince j but residing in province k at the beginning of the decade from that at the en 
of the decade. The resulting change in j-born residing in k differs from migration ¢ 
j-born to k over the decade by the number of deaths to j-born that were resident in | 
in the initial year, return migration of j-born from j to k and the interchanges of | 
born between k and other provinces or countries. For any of these reasons, th 
change in the birth/residence index may, in any particular situation, be a poc 


estimate of migration. 
! 


12 The exception is a most unfortunate one since it is for the period with th 
highest rates of migration and the greatest impact of immigration. 


3°-The figure for immigrants also includes Canadian-born returning from res) 


dence in other countries. 


14The point must be kept clearly in mind when considering such questions a 
why the out-migration from Quebec and the Maritimes has not been larger. 


1S The statistics of Tables 5.1 and 5.2 make the first decade of the peric 
stand out. The estimates for 1911-21 are probably biased downward however. Th 
Life Table Survival Ratio method of estimation does not take into account the it 
fluenza epidemic of 1918 or deaths due to World War I. The latter show up in 
pronounced downward bias to the estimates for males aged 20-44. 


16 It is curious that for Quebec the net migration of males aged 20-44 shoul 
be so much lower in relation to the figure for the whole population than it is f 
other provinces. There is no ready interpretation for this phenomenon and cautic 
should be taken in making such comparisons with net migration statistics. Th 
detailed statistics for Quebec of net migration by age indicate fairly heavy ¥ 
migration at the older ages contrasted with out-migration or negligible in-migratic 
of younger adults. It is a temptation to interpret this as return migration from tt 
United States but the evidence is not available. 


17 More information would be desirable about the relative severity in Quebec | 


the influenza epidemic of 1918. 


18 The modest intercensal net loss of Quebec-born to other provinces in 1941 
51 suggests that the main destination was the United States. 


The negative net migration for Saskatchewan is disproportionately femal: 
Among males, the net out-migration is almost entirely of very young men, age 
15 - 24. 


20 Many writers refer to this measure as ‘‘earned’’ income, a desienees havir 
implications that are better avoided. The name ‘‘participation income’’ is due { 
Kuznets. | 

21 Wherever possible provinces rather than regions are used in the computatic 
since with only five regions the coefficient of rank correlation must be 1.00 to id 
accepted as significantly different from zero at even the 0.05 level. | 

22 Note that the use of the income level at the beginning of the decade rath: 
than the average level of income during the period of migration implies a lag in tk 


response of migration to changing income differentials . : 
t 
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?3 Mining seems best treated as an industrial rather than as a rural occupation. 
orestry is a more difficult case since in different times and places it has the 
aaracteristics of both classes. It is included here with industrial occupations. 


74 In 1921-22, the earliest year for which reliable statistics are available, the 
sude birth rate in Quebec was 30 per cent above the average for the nation and 
imost double the level for British Columbia, the province with the lowest birth 
ite. 


2-Nt is interesting, however, that it is this decade for which Farrar, 1962 
stains the closest relationship between migration and prior natural increase. 


© Several bits of evidence support this contention. Average wage and salary 
arnings for 1900-01 were enumerated in the 1901 Census and published in Canada, 
ensus Bureau, 1907. The advantage of the western region stands out in these 
ata. The Maritimes and Quebec appear to have been relatively better off in 1901 
lan a decade later. In a general way that pattern for 1901 appears in statistics of 
le average wages and salaries per employee in manufacturing establishments 
yanada Year Book 1906, p. 144) and the average salaries of school teachers 
Janada, Year Book 1906, p. 160). 


27 The 1901 Census statistics of wage and salary earnings per worker show 
ritish Columbia at least 60 per cent above the national average. Besides the higher 
vels of prices in that province, the abnormally low ratio of dependants to workers. 
flated the differential in 1910-11. 


28 Although free land and the agricultural potential of the region must be recog- 
ized as the fundamental basis for the attraction of settlers, the many job oppor- 
Inities in the developing urban trading and service structure of the region were 
iportant immediate attractions to migrants. 


2 Care must be taken in interpreting these figures. Some, at least, of the 
ntario-born migrants to Saskatchewan and Alberta would have migrated from prov- 
ces other than Ontario — especially Manitoba. 


30 Precisely that stronger and more restrictive formulation of the theory is 
‘Sorted to in Section 5.5 as one (but only one) of the relations analysed by regres- 
ion techniques. 


31 Note that the disproportionate share of Prairie settlers from Ontario is a 
henomenon of the first decade of the century only. The proportion originating in 
uebec rose and that in Ontario fell sharply in 1911-21. 


32 This interpretation is consistent with what the author earlier believed was 
ubious evidence that income per worker in Quebec agriculture in 1910-11 was very 
ttle different from Ontario agriculture (cf. McInnis, 1968, Table A-4). 


33 The argument applies mainly within Ontario. The pressure on agriculture 
hould have been more intense in the wheat-growing areas of western Ontario than 
1 the dairy-farming areas of eastern Ontario. The number of persons engaged in 
griculture was declining everywhere in Eastern Canada, but the fall does seem to 
ave been relatively greater in the wheat-growing districts. The rural population of 
wey, Bruce and Huron counties declined by more than 15 per cent from 1901 to 
911. On the other hand counties such as Renfrew and Glengary, which were 
enerally thought to be much less prosperous agriculturally, experienced declines 


f only seven per cent. 
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34 Statistics are not available on the county of birth or of previous residence 
but personal familiarity with many Saskatchewan residents who originated in Ontari 
has left the author impressed by the high proportion that seems to have come fro) 
Grey, Bruce and Huron counties. Casual empiricism can be very misleading, so th 
argument put forth here should properly be regarded as an untested hypothesis. | 


35 The change in the number of French-speaking Canadian-born in the Unite. 


States during this period does not point to a large emigration from Quebec either 


36 A fairly persuasive case has been made by Caves and Holton, 1959, pr 
182-188. Much more would have to be known than at present, however, for th 
argument to be completely convincing. 


: ; 4 
37 Mackintosh, 1939, briefly hints that this was not one of British Columbia’) 
better decades but does not pursue the matter. For the most part, even the broa, 


dimensions of the alteration in trend do not seem to have been recognized. . 
: 


38 There is actually a considerable amount of raw material but very little of : 
has been worked over and put into generally usable form. 


39 This evidence should not be cited without qualification. Concern has alread 
been expressed that the estimates of migration for 1911-21 may have a downwar 
bias, probably because they do not account adequately for war deaths. This might 
have a serious effect on the estimate for British Columbia. On the other hand th 
migration estimates are consistent with the evidence or work force statistic 


referred to above in the text. 


40 The isolation of British Columbia from the rest of Canada was not much of. 
deterrent to migration. That province was able readily to draw migrants from th 
Prairie region where the relative attractiveness of migration had deteriorated: by fe 
the greater proportion of Canadian-born migrants to British Columbia came from th: 
Prairie Provinces. 


41 The author has already questioned the accuracy of the negative net migratio 
for males aged 20-44 in the period 1911-21. If, in fact, that estimate is in error th 
decade of the 1930s stands uniquely. 


42 The rate of out-migration from Nova Scotia fell so low that, at the end of th 
decade, an influx of military personnel at the outbreak of World War II turned migra 


tion positive for the whole decade. 


43 Net migration was positive for Quebec and Manitoba. Both lost Canadian 
born in the net exchange with other provinces. 


44 Net out-migration from Saskatchewan was particularly heavily concentrate 
among young people at the ages when they marry or take their first jobs. The poten 
tial pressure on labour supply had eased by 1961. 


4S No mention is made of the consequences of government policy for inter 
regional migration in Canada. The substantial package of policies aimed at support 


ing the economy of the Maritimes, especially Nova Scotia, may very well have bee 
effective in reducing migration out of the area. 


“© Males aged 10-19 were no less than 48 per cent of the total male labou 
force in New Brunswick in 1951. The highest ratio ever achieved by Quebec was 4 


per cent in 1901. In relative terms, a previous high of 30 per cent above the nation 
average was attained both by Quebec and Prince Edward Island in 1911. 
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“” It should be noted, however, that the principal movement of migrants born in 
rince Edward Island has been to Ontario, not to the urban centres of the Maritime 
rovinces. 


“* Migration of labour from a region of low wages to one of high wages need 
ot, aS is commonly supposed, reduce the wage differential. The marginal analysis 
iat leads to such a conclusion assumes a constant demand for labour in both re- 
ions. Where migration is on a large scale, such an assumption is hardly tenable. 


“° It is not clear at this time what differentials in average income among proy- 
ices would be consistent with an. equilibrium in the labour market wherein there 
as no further inducement to migrate. 


5° This source of information has been described in foregoing chapters. There 
; no need to review here the relative strengths and weaknesses of these data. 
irect census data on migration were made available in the 1941 Census of Canada 
ut, to the author’s knowledge, no use has previously been made of them for the 
ind of regression analysis undertaken here with the data for 1961. Some results 
ave been obtained by the author from the 1941 statistics but they cannot be pre- 
ented here. 


51 This statement is worded deliberately to avoid any implication that the whole 
ost of migration should be charged against the earnings differential in the current 
par. 


52 The rationale for this specification presumed that the size of the population 
ase would have an influence but that the use of the ratio as a dependent variable 
volves the excessively restrictive assumption that the coefficient of P,is actually 
ie. In equation [ 1] the coefficient is distinctly less than one and not really signifi- 
antly different from zero. 


53 An example might serve to make the argument clearer. A farmer in a poor 
Strict of rural Manitoba might be considering a move to a better-paying city job. 
e€ moves to Winnipeg because he is fairly familiar with conditions there. He has 
latives there and friends who have previously migrated and who inform him he can 
>cidedly increase his earnings. What he does not know, or knows only in an impre- 
se way, is that the same job he willtake in Winnipeg is available in, say, Hamilton 
an even higher wage. If he were a rational maximizer of earnings with complete 
formation he would migrate to Hamilton. Because his information is limited to a 
9ecific opportunity open in Winnipeg, he moves there. Since he would undertake 
e€ move only if the city job is, in fact, an improvement upon his present position, 
© migration is still from a low to a higher income location, but it is not to the 
ghest alternative income. 


4 It is interesting that Nelson, 1959, pp. 49-51, in making a case for the role 
information stands this argument on its head. He argues that the role of informa- 
dn flows as measured by the numbers of ‘‘friends and relatives’’ in prospective 
Stinations would be shown even more strongly were it not that B is a direct 
sult of past migration which in turn is correlated with income differentials. 


$5 Equation [3] using Y provides a slightly better fit than equation 4] which 
ses W*, The coefficient of Y is more strongly significant than that of W* but the 


idence is not sufficiently conclusive to establish a clear preference for Y over 
k 
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56 Population moved, on net, from Manitoba and Saskatchewan to the Atlant: 
Provinces and from Manitoba to Quebec, despite the lower average levels of earr 
ings in the net gaining regions. The same situation prevailed in a net movemer 
from Ontario to Alberta. These inverse movements are relatively small but they ten 


to produce rather large residuals. 


{ 

57 Net migration from higher to lower income proyinces is found in cases wher, 

the streams of migration in both directions are small and where the composition ¢ 
the migrant population is most likely to differ significantly from that of residents 


i 

58 The share of migrants in collective households, excluded from the sample 
would tend to be high. The under-enumeration of younger males in 1961 was serious 
especially in some of the areas that are major destinations of inter-provincia 


migrants. 


58 The correlation can be improved substantially by the inclusion of B, th 
“friends and relatives’’ variable, but this does nothing to strengthen the influenc 
of W*. | 

6° Many of the suggested kinds of error are common to both groups but samplin) 
variation should be lower for the broader age group and there may be some cancella 
tion of the effects of enumeration error. 


61 It should be kept in mind that the age group 15-24 includes some of thi 
dependants of older migrants. / 
62 One difference from the previous analysis is the use of age-specific earning) 
differentials unadjusted for occupational composition. This variable is identified a! 
W rather than W*. 


| 
°3 Sampling variability is high and errors of enumeration may be such as ti 
render any analysis impossible. The fact that the results are not generally poor ma} 


give us some confidence. There are indications, however, that enumeration om 
may vary systematically among groups in the population. 


: 
| 
, 
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; Chapter Six 


| SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
| OF CANADIAN RURAL FARM 
MIGRATION 1956 - 61 


by 
| Douglas C.A. Curtis, 


Waterloo Lutheran University 


r RURAL FARM MIGRATION AS AN ADJUSTMENT TO 
ECONOMIC CHANGE 


The migration of the rural farm population is one aspect of the 


‘ocess of economic growth and structural change (Kuznets, 1964, pp. 
di-xxxv) within the Canadian economy. This growth arises from the 
‘pansion in aggregate demand in the economy produced by population 
‘owth, income growth and technological change. Structural change occurs 
i response to different rates of expansion of demand for the output of 
fferent sectors in the economy and consequently different sectoral rates 
‘ growth in the demand for factors of production. When the rate of growth 
‘a factor of production in a sector (in this case population or labour 
ee in agriculture) differs from the rate of growth of demand for the factor 
‘ production, levels of economic opportunity and factor returns tend to 
range. Migration is the response of population to the patterns of oppor- 
nity and return that emerge. 


Spatial and sectoral differentials in per capita income may be im- 
xttant elements in explaining the magnitude and direction of net migra- 


on flows. These income differentials may indicate patterns of opportunity 
ad benefit to potential migrants. Per capita incomes are, in fact, indic- 
tive of the price established in the market forlabour services by conditions 
* supply and demand. The supply of labour, and the rate of growth of 
tat supply, in one market or sector comes from both natural population 
(crease and net migration. The demand for labour is derived from the 
smand for its output. The nature of the demand for agricultural versus 
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non-agricultural products, and rates of natural population increase in th 
two sectors, may thus indicate the patterns of income differentials an¢ 
migration flows that can be expected. | 


In the Canadian economy, the growth in demand for the output ° 
non-agricultural sectors has exceeded that for the agricultural sector, 
Manufactured goods and services tend to have relatively high incom) 
elasticities of demand,’ particularly with incomes rising from relative 
high levels. Both rising incomes and population growth, by expanding thi 
demand for non-agricultural products, have created an expanded demanc 
for labour in non-agricultural sectors. This increased demand for labou 
and the expansion of labour productivity as a result of technologica 
advance have produced expanded economic opportunity and rising “a 
in non-agricultural sectors. 


The income and price elasticity of demand for agricultural output 
Canada is low. Certain quality food products such as meats and poultr 
demonstrate substantially higher income elasticities of demand than thi 
total agricultural output while income elasticities for cereal crops may bi 
negative (Caves and Holton, 1961, p. 434). Increasing incomes also ten 
to produce increased consumer demands for partly prepared foods, and mai 
thus increase actual outlays for food without contributing directly to thi 
demand for farm products. In this elasticity situation, the basis growth i 
the demand for farm products comes from population growth as long a! 
purchasing power per capita does not decline with this population increase 


If the growth in agricultural demand is closely tied to populatio 
growth, the rate of natural increase of the farm population may be mor. 
than agricultural activity can absorb. The rate of natural increase of th 
farm population has, in the past, exceeded that of the non-farm populatio) 
and thus that of the total population (Anderson, 1963). This implies a rat 
of growth of farm population that may exceed the rate of growth of demani 
for agricultural products. Assuming for the moment that technologica 
change in agriculture occurs at a rate that just maintains the physica 
productivity of this increased farm population as it is absorbed into agri 
cultural activity, the resultant increase in the supply of farm output migh 
exceed the increase in the demand for farm output and thus depress far! 
prices, reducing average agricultural incomes. On the basis of a constar 
physical productivity assumption it then appears that some part of th 
natural increase of the farm population may be regarded as surplus popu 
lation. 


Adopting a more realistic assumption of substantially increasin 
labour productivity in agriculture (Drummond and MacKenzie, 1957, pf 
90-91) has the effect of indicating an even greater surplus populatio 
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an would exist under constant productivity. Any increase in the physical 
oductivity of the population in agriculture would produce an even greater 
ipply of agricultural products and further depress agricultural prices. 
his latter price fall, as a result of the low (<J) price elasticity of demand, 
ould in fact result in an aggregate agricultural income below that received 
ith only constant physical productivity. The combined effects of natural 
ypulation increase and technological improvement in agriculture, if 
»sorbed into agricultural activity, would be to produce substantial declines 
average agricultural income, thus indicating a substantial surplus of 
rm population, 


| 


For the Canadian economy in the 1930-55 period, data on population 
owth and on productivity change in agriculture give some indication of 
e adjustments in the size of farm population required to maintain average 
tm incomes, In this period, the increase in the Canadian population was 
| per cent (Drummond and MacKenzie, 1957, p. 29) which indicates an 
proximately equal percentage expansion in the demand for agricultural 
itput. Estimates of changes in labour productivity in agriculture, for the 
ime period, indicate an increase of between 75 per cent and 100 per cent 
the volume of output per man (Drummond and MacKenzie, 1957, pp. 90-91). 
1 the basis of this demand-supply information, it would appear that the 
rm population at the beginning of the period, if it adopted new production 
chniques, could more than satisfy the increased demand for agricultural 
oducts. The increased supply resulting from increased productivity, 
asmuch as it exceeded the expansion of demand, might produce a decline 
agricultural prices sufficient to reduce both average and aggregate 
‘ricultural income. If average agricultural income levels are to be main- 
ined, agricultural activity can neither absorb the natural increase of the 
mm population nor continue to employ a population as large as that at the 
‘ginning of the period. 


In this situation, there are two essential patterns of adjustment that 
dividually or in combination operate to maintain or increase the average 
come levels in agriculture. The first, and most obvious perhaps, is the 
ithdrawal of labour and some land resources from agriculture at a rate 
ifficient to maintain average agricultural incomes. The withdrawal tends 
' reduce the number of farm operators and labourers while limiting the 
te of growth of total agricultural output to approximately that of the 
‘owth of total population.” Average agricultural incomes increase as a 
‘sult of combined effects of reduced farm population and steady-to- 
ightly-increasing aggregate agricultural income. Examples of the with- 
‘awal of land resources and labour include both complete abandonment of 
mms and adoption of part-time farming where non-agricultural income 
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sources contribute an increasing proportion to the total income of the farm 
population. 


The second pattern of adjustment, which occurs simultaneously with 
the first to some extent, involves reorganization. Greater specialization is 
taking place in products such as meats, which have relatively high income 
and price elasticities of demand. Combined with this is an adjustment of 
factor proportions, using more land and capital per unit of labour in order 
to increase labour productivity. Increased employment of capital equipment, 
machinery, buildings and livestock has involved substitution of capital 
for labour on existing holdings plus consolidation of land areas when some 
operators withdraw completely. This reorganization concentrates agricul- 
tural activity on products of greater demand expansion and forces the 
withdrawal of some part of previous labour input. | 


Within the Canadian economy, the observed patterns of agricultural 
adjustment vary considerably between regions. Part of this variation is 
attributable to different qualities and distributions of land resources, part 
to differing socio-cultural and political circumstances and part to regional, 
differences in economic structure. These regional patterns will be consid 
ered briefly since they are important in determining the role of spatial 
population relocation in rural farm population adjustment.’ 


In the Maritime Provinces, the fertility and geographic distributior 
of land resources appear to be largely unsuitable for extensive reorgan 
ization utilizing modern techniques; for example, there are some areas 
where resources permit specialization in potatoes and apples. Many areal 
however, do not have this alternative and agriculture has been completely 
abandoned as a result. In addition, the relatively high proportion of farn 
income from non-farm sources (DBS, 1958 Farm Survey Report, Table 13) 
illustrates the attempts of farm operators to maintain their income levels 
through part-time farm and part-time non-farm employment. Inability to ef- 
fectively reorganize agriculture plus the recent growth in non-farm activity 
in this region might be expected to produce relatively large net shifts 0: 
population out of agriculture. | 


In Quebec, there appear to be two patterns of adjustment in agricul’ 
ture based partly on land resources and partly on socio-cultural and poli 
tical situations. In the St. Lawrence area, reorganization has occurret 
involving mechanization, consolidation of land area and withdrawal o 
labour input. In the Appalachian and Laurentian areas, however, lant 
resources are much less suited to widespread mechanization and ther 
appears to be a more rigid socio-cultural framework. Both these factor 
have tended to retard the release of labour and agricultural reorganization 
In these areas, part-time farming with seasonal non-farm employmer 
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ippears to be a more important part of the adjustment to low agricultural 
ncome than is migration. Dealing with the province as a unit, the impor- 
ance of spatial population redistribution in agricultural adjustment may be 
educed by the inertia of the population. 

I Agricultural resources in Ontario for the most part are well suited to 
eorganization and mechanization, There are some marginal areas where 
his does not apply but agriculture has been partially or totally abandoned 
n many of these. Commercialization, consolidation and mechanization 
vave forced a reduction in labour input as small operators have found it 
lifficult to raise capital requirements or employ capital equipment to 
capacity. High levels of non-agricultural incomes and large non-farm 
sopulation have also operated to provide attractive non-farm alternatives. 
These factors combined might be expected to produce relatively high 
evels of spatial relocation of the farm population. 


: The situation in the Prairie Provinces is somewhat similar to that 
n Ontario. Land resources are suitable for mechanization and special- 
zation has been present since initial settlement. There are some excep- 
dons to this pattern, particularly in the black soil areas where higher soil 
ertility initially induced smaller farm settlement patterns and less special- 
zation. This is especially true in Manitoba but in these areas also con- 
solidation is proceeding combined with increased mechanization. The 
mntire area of the Prairies is dominated by commercialized agriculture 
vhich is responsive to market conditions. This past commercialization 
ind specialization may mean a smaller population imbalance and lower 


evels of net population displacement in the 1956-61 period. 
| 


| Unique land resources and topography have produced a rather unique 
nattern of adjustment in British Columbia. Land suitable for agriculture, 
yecurring in relatively small pockets in river valleys and coastal plains, 
Ss particularly suited to specialized intensive crops such as fruits, veg- 
stables and dairy farming, and tends to be high-priced. As a result, the 
vattern of agricultural development has been toward highly specialized 
small farms using extensive capital to maintain output per acre and per 
yorker. In most cases, hired labour has been and is being replaced by 
machinery and farm size in some cases has been reduced to permit full 
yperation by the owner alone. These circumstances may be expected to 
sroduce a relatively high level of spatial population relocation, Land is 
scarce and expensive, which discourages sub-marginal employment, while 
nechanization, essential to maintain returns to both land and labour, is 
‘eplacing hired farm workers. 


| In each case, the net migration of the farm population is one part of 
the over-all pattern of agricultural change. As with other parts of the 
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process of agricultural adjustment, the migration flows observed arise 
from individual decisions based on a combination of factors, some of which 
tend to push people out of agriculture. Individual operators may find it 
impossible to raise the capital required for mechanization or to fully employ | 
current types of capital equipment. Price levels of agricultural products 
may be too low to provide some operators with what they regard as an. 
adequate return on their effort and investment. They may seek alternative 
employment. Hired labour may find that levels of remuneration in agriculture 
and the seasonal nature of employment do not provide adequate standards’ 
of living. Social services of education and recreation may not meet the 
desired standards of some rural farm residents. Any or all of these factors 
may tempt individual rural farm residents to look for alternative forms of. 
employment or residence environment. | 


On the other hand, circumstances in other areas and occupations may, 
provide pulling or attractive forces to individuals. Higher levels of remu-_ 
neration and employment opportunity in non-farm occupations may induce 
movement of both farm operators and farm family members entering the 
labour force. Educational standards and the availability of other social 
services in non-farm areas may induce migration with or without occu- 
pational change. These conditions represent alternatives to rural farm 
life and farming as an occupation which may strongly influence individual 
decisions regarding residence and occupation. | 


The individual’s decision to migrate is then based on his first-hand 
knowledge of his present situation, plus whatever information is availablld 
about circumstances in alternative destinations. Information may be availa 
ble through mass communication media of radio, television and newspaper o1 
may be received through social contacts with off-farm residents and previous 
migrants. This availability of information and the potential migrant’s 
reaction to it may further depend on his present situation. Both levels 
of information and propensities to migrate are apt to depend on the educa- 
tional achievement and age of the potential migrant as well as on his 
socio-cultural ties to his present location. It is not necessarily the 
poorest who migrate nor the wealthiest but rather a selection of individuals 
from all groups. This selection depends on information about attractive 
alternatives, the availability of resources to cover the monetary cost 0! 
relocation, and a willingness to accept the inherent risk and psychic cos' 
involved. | 


The net effect of individual decisions is the pattern of migratiot 
flows presented in the next Section. These patterns arise in part from the 
agricultural change taking place and in part from the changes and circum 
stances in non-agricultural sectors of the economy. The third Section of this 
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Chapter compares the observed cross-sectional migration patterns to 
yatterns of economic factors in order to examine the relationships that 
nay exist. 


3.2 PATTERNS OF RURAL FARM MIGRATION RATIOS, 1956-61 


The purpose of this Section is to present and discuss, in light of 
the preceding discussion of social and economic conditions in agriculture, 
che observed migration flows of rural farm population in the 1956-61 period. 
It deals with flows out of rural farm residence in 1956 to non-farm resi- 
Jence in 1961, selected sex-age profiles of individual streams and, for 
‘he labour force population 9f 1961, selected characteristics such as 
educational levels and occupation at destination. Similar consideration 
is given to migrant flows into rural farm residence in 1961 from non-farm 
-esidence in 1956 and to net migration where possible. These flows illus- 
crate part of the pattern of adjustment taking place within the economy in 
esponse to inter-sectoral differences in supply and demand for labour. 


| Migration estimates were derived directly from the Population Sample 
‘abulations (see Chapter One, Sections 1.3 and 1.4, and Appendix B for 
relevant discussion). Among the various limitations of these data that 
night be mentioned here is the fact that the tabulations do not distinguish 
xrovince of residence in 1956 of inter-provincial out-migrants from rural 
‘arm areas, necessitating consideration of these flows only in terms of 
»rovince of residence in 1961.* Similarly for intra-provincial migrants, the 
lata do not specify particular sub-provincial locations of residence in 
xither 1956 or 1961. 

{| 


Migration ratios have been used in preference to the actual number 
of migrants. Different base populations were used for calculating ratios of 
out-migration, in-migration and net migration in order to facilitate particular 
pes of interpretation. The base for out-migration ratios is the 1956 farm 
»opulation of the province or provinces of origin. The ratio is thus the 
»roportion of the farm population at the beginning of the period that is 
iving in non-farm residence in a particular province at the end of the 
yeriod.5 In-migration ratios to rural farm residence were calculated using 
he 1961 reporting farm population of the Population Sample. These ratios 
sive an indication of the proportion of the 1961 farm population that moved 
into rural farm residence between 1956 and 1961 from rural non-farm and 
ban residence in 1956. The ‘approximate exposed’ population (that is, 
he 1961 farm population minus net migrants) was used for calculation of 
ret migration ratios. In the case of rural farm migration, net migration is 
iegative; thus the base population becomes the 1961 farm population plus 
he absolute net out-migration, giving a rough approximation of the number 
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of survivors of the 1956 rural farm population that could have migrated 
(see Chapter Two, footnote® for a related comment). The use of different 
base populations for calculating in-, out- and net migration ratios precludes 


| 


precise comparison of magnitudes of in-, out and net migration ratios. | 


6.2.1 PROVINCIAL VARIATION -— In-migration ratios for the rural farm 
population are presented in Table 6. 1. Intra-provincial ratios show move- 
ments taking place within the boundaries of each province. Inter-provincial 
ratios are presented by province of destination and show the movement of. 
population into rural farm residence in the province of reference from rural 
non-farm and urban residence (as of 1956) in other provinces. The total in- 
migration ratios are the sums of the intra-provincial and inter-provincial | 
ratios and thus show the size of the in-migrant population relative to the 
total rural farm population in 1961. 


Table 6.1 — Internal In-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
Canada and Provinces, 1956-61 


number of in-migrants 
— = i heh. 
ire Tne gration 1961 rural farm population 


x 100, 


P Intra- Inter- 
Province® Total® provincial provincial 

Gaia ais) cetera ciateieistetisteters 6.6 5.8 0.8 
Prince Edward Island........«- 5.5 3.6 1.9 | 
NOV a SC Obia Belsrs eiele cieerecle\sleieiste 4.1 3.5 0.6 ! 
New Brunswick ....sseeeeeees 3.4 2.6 0.8 | 
(@)t(-) o\-.n 4.5 3.8 0.2 
Ont aRlowe terete eictetoye le siete fo ereeyeiars 9.4 9.0 0.4 
Mainttobalc:crere exec cisieleieolelous ckeneie Sy// 4.4 132 . 

Saskatchewan. ...cccccccccec 4.9 3.8 aad 

Alibentayrenee © cise sicletons store /erenaicters 8.5 Tol 1.5 

British Columbia .....cccceees 14.2 11.1 Sali 


@ Newfoundland not shown separately because of data inconsistencies. 


b Total in-migration is intra~-provincial in-migration plus inter-provincial in - migration. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I-2 and I-3. 


There is considerable variation among provinces in the size of the 
in-migration ratios for both intra-provincial and inter-provincial migrant 
flows. British Columbia and Ontario have the highest ratios of in-migratior 
to rural farm residence, with Alberta ranking third. This provincial ranking 
changes for inter-provincial ratios of in-migration to rural farm residence, 
with British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and the Prairie Provinces 
showing the highest ratios, The Canadian ratios of both intra-provincia 
and inter-provincial in-migration to rural farm residence are weighted 
averages of the individual provincial ratios. Differentials between this 
Canadian ratio and the provincial ratios may then indicate. differentials it 
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he attractiveness of rural farm residence in any one province relative to 
he Canadian average. 


| Similar variation appears among provincial ratios of total (inter- 
rovincial plus intra-provincial) in-migration to rural farm residence, 
ind the ranking of provinces in terms of magnitude of these ratios corres- 
onds to that already noted for intra-provincial migration. British Columbia, 
Jntario and Alberta have the highest ratios of in-migration, all of which 
xceed the in-migration ratio for Canada as a whole. Ratios for the other 
wovinces are less than that for Canada. On the basis of the previously 
aentioned relationship between the provincial and Canadian averages, the 
ovincial rankings may indicate that the relative attractiveness of rural 
arm residence in British Columbia, Ontario and Alberta exceeds that for 
he nation as a whole. 


Out-migration ratios for the rural farm population are presented in 
[able 6.2. It is important to note that the inter-provincial ratio does not 
efer to migration out of the province named in the relevant row of this 
able. The inter-provincial ratios deal with flows of migrants between 
wrovinces in terms of province of destination, and they may be regarded 
is ratios of in-migration to urban and rural non-farm residence in one 
srovince (that named in the relevant row of the table) from rural farm 
esidence in all other provinces. 


Examining out-migration ratios for intra-provincial rural farm migrants, 
here appears to be substantial variation among provinces. However, there 
Ss some similarity among provinces within the Maritime and Prairie regions. 
[he Maritime Provinces have relatively high out-migration ratios partic- 
ularly in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The position of Prince Edward 
sland is difficult to assess accurately but the small geographic size of 
he province, the relatively low level of urban development and the small 
size of Charlottetown relative to other Canadian urban centres may reduce 
substantially the intra-provincial shift from rural farm to other types of 
esidence. It might be assumed that migration ratios are lowin this province 
vecause a large part of rural farm outflow leaves the province. The flow 
nut of the province cannot be estimated with the basic tabulations for the 
‘ural farm population. 


In the Prairie Provinces, intra-provincial out-migration ratios are 
more uniform and somewhat lower than in most of the other provinces. 


[his uniformity of migration ratios may be attributable in part to the rather 
similar patterns of agricultural organization and reorganization occurring 
nm the three provinces, At the same time, the slightly lower out-migration 
atio for Saskatchewan may result from differences in agricultural organi- 
zation in that province relative to the other two. These factors are consid- 
ered in more detail later. 
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Table 6.2 — Internal Out-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
Canada and Provinces, 1956-61 


(Inter-provincial ratios shown by province of destination) 


NOTE, — The base population used for intra-provincial out-migration ratios is the 1956 
rural farm population of each province; the base used for inter-provincial out-migration ratios | 
is the 1956 rural farm population in all provinces other than the province of destination. Mi- 
gration ratios are calculated using the following formula: number of out-migrants ied 

x 100, 


1956 rural farm population 


Inter- 
provincial® 


Intra- 


; a eyes 
Province provincial 


Goanadia..:ctetroretels sie sceqele se, < sueyeesele 10.9 2.4 | 
Prince Edward Island.3..<....- 4.7 0.0 
INOV auS COLT ates: o elelelelieisiclsts ee etele 14.2 0.1 
INew Brunswick, .ilcis «<< stslels che 10.4 0.2 
QUEDEC coc ce eee er creer ecees 8.0 0.3 
Ontataeory . 29%. Ma SII 1952 0.9 
Manitoba... ccceccecesccssvce 8.3 | 
Sais katchew at co slate ele! steleinisl siete To’) | 
Ai bertartas cle claw crete’ stelere cfete oe 8.6 | 
Britash Columbitar .eicslereuclere ee 36.4 


€@ Newfoundland not shown separately because of data inconsistencies. 

b Intra-provincial plus inter-provincial, both in terms of province of destination. Total 
out-migration by province of destination thus shows total movement of farm population into 
urban and rural non-farm residence in the province stated in the stub. The base for each ratio | 
is the 1956 rural farm population of Canada. | 

© The figures do not represent out-migration from the province stated in the stub of the ) 
table but indicate the size of flow into non-farm residence in the province stated in the stub 
from rural farm areas in all other provinces. The base for this in-migration ratio is the 1956. 
rural farm population of all provinces other than the province of reference. | 

/ 
| 
’ 
: 


| 
| 
} 
} 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I-2 and I-3. 


The remaining regions (Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia) ex-: 
perienced rural farm out-migration ratios that vary markedly. In two cases, 
however, the ratios are similar to those of regions already discussed. The 
Quebec ratio of intra-provincial out-migration is similar to that of the 
Prairie Provinces despite the highly significant difference in socio- 
economic structure. Out-migration ratios in Ontario and the Maritime: 
Provinces are also similar in magnitude but again with substantial differ- 
ence in underlying structure. British Columbia stands by itself with an 
extremely high out-migration ratio, exceeding by a large margin that ex-| 
perienced in any of the other provinces. | 


The ratios of inter-provincial migration out of rural farm residence: 
are presented according to province in which non-farm residence was 
established and may also be regarded as in-migration ratios to the province 
of reference from rural farm areas outside the province. Based on the 1956 


rural farm population outside the province of destination, these ratiGe 
show the flows of inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants to alternative 
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lestinations. The provincial variation in the size of these ratios gives an 
ndication of the relative attractiveness to rural farm out-migrants of urban 
and rural non-farm residence in the alternative provinces of destination. 


| Distance is probably the most important factor explaining the sharp 
lifference in magnitudes between intra-provincial and inter-provincial rural 
‘arm out-migration ratios. Increasing distance increases the monetary cost 
of migration and, more importantly, sharply increases the psychic cost of 
‘emoval from family and social environment. The availability and accuracy 
of information about opportunities in various destinations may also decline 
‘apidly with increasing distance. Longer distance migration thus involves 
yoth greater costs and increased risks which may reduce the willingness of 
ndividuals to move between provinces. 


Variations by province in the size of migration ratios to non-farm 
‘esidence from rural farm residence outside the province of reference show 
yatterns that might be anticipated from general information on provincial 
socio-economic positions. Ontario has the highest ratio of rural farm 
nigrants coming from outside the province, followed by Alberta and British 
Columbia. The Maritime Provinces and Saskatchewan have somewhat lower 
catios, and Quebec assumes a middle position. These migration ratio 
Xatterns may indicate provincial variations in levels of economic oppor- 
‘unity, urban development, services and non-agricultural income. Both 
socio-economic and distance factors are relevant in the more detailed 
2xamination undertaken later. 


Further indications of the relative attractiveness of non-farm residence 
in different provinces comes from the variation in the magnitude of total 
out-migration ratios by province of destination. Each of these ratios shows 
the percentage of the 1956 Canadian rural farm population living in non- 
farm residence in the province of reference in 1961, Provincial ranking in 
terms of the magnitude of this combined intra-provincial plus inter-provincial 
out-migration ratio differs from that found on the basis of either of the two 
component flows. This provides a third pattern of migration flows which, 
along with the inter-provincial and intra-provincial flows, will be compared 
to provincial patterns of income and opportunity measures. 


Net migration ratios for the rural farm population are presented in 
Table 6.3. These ratios indicate provincial levels of rural farm popul ation 
displacement due to intra-provincial migration. Estimates of inter-provincial 
and total net migration are not available from the basic tabulations. The 
data do not give either province of origin of inter-provincial out-migrants 
from rural farm residence or any indication of the number of migrants 
moving from rural farm residence to destinations outside Canada. Thus, 
while the total number of in-migrants to rural farm residence is available, 
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the total number of rural farm out-migrants from a given province cannot be 
estimated by a comparable method. 


British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick experienced the 
largest ratios (in absolute figures) of net displacement of the rural farm 
population as a result of intra-provincial migration. The ratios for these 
three provinces are two to three times as great (numerically) as those for 
the other provinces or for the rural farm population of Canada. In the two | 
Maritime Provinces in particular, these high ratios of net migration are 
consistent with the previously discussed decline of agriculture in the 
Maritime region. In each provincial case, the net migration ratio illustrates 
the adjustment or population size in rural farm areas arising from individual 
decisions to move out of rural farm residence or into rural farm residence. 
These decisions in turn are based in part on information about present 
economic situation and economic opportunities available through migration, 


Table 6.3 — Intra-Provincial Net Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
Canada and Provinces, 1956-61 


NOTE.—The base population for net migration ratios is the ‘‘exposed’’ population de- 
fined in Table 2.1, footnote©. The ratios are calculated using the formula: 
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@ Newfoundland not shown separately because of data inconsistencies, | 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98- 509, Table I- 2, | 


Tables 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3 have presented the levels and provincial | 
variations in migration ratios for the rural farm population aged five and - 
over in 1961. In order to examine in more detail the characteristics of the 
migrants in these flows, a selection of provincial flows has been used. | 
This selection is based in part on the regional uniformity observed and | 
in part on the desire to examine the characteristics of migrants moving 
out of rural farm areas and into non-farm areas in differing economic and , 
social situations. New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British” 
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Solumbia provide considerable variety in both farm and non-farm economic 
nd social situations, and the flows within Canada as a whole provide a 
orm for purposes of comparison. 


42.2 SEX-AGE SELECTIVITY -— Table 6.4 presents in-migration ratios 
or the rural farm population by sex and age in the selected provinces and 
lanada. The 1961 reporting rural farm population was used as a base for 
oth intra-provincial and inter-provincial in-migration ratios. The age 
yroups used for Canada are much narrower than those used at the provincial 
evel, the latter being 20-34 and 35 and over. 


Table 6.4 — Internal In-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
by Sex and Age, Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 


(Ratios per 100 rural farm population by sex in identical age groups) 
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SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I- 2 and I- 3. 


The migration ratios in Table 6.4 demonstrate the sex-age selectivity 
of intra-provincial and inter-provincial in-migration to rural farm residence 


21S 


and the difference in this selectivity between the two types of movement. 
In the 20-34 age group, females have higher in-migration ratios than males 
in both intra-provincial and inter-provincial migration streams. Females 
also have higher migration ratios than males when all males and females ) 
five years of age and over are considered, but lower migration ratios than | 
males in the over-65 age group. This pattern of differences among migration | 
ratios occurs in both intra-provincial and inter-provincial migration streams | 
but the size of the difference by sex is much less in the latter stream. 
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The age selectivity of in-migration is illustrated by the difference in 
the size of migration ratios between the age groups 20-34 and 35 and over, 
The younger age group has migration ratios that are more than twice as 
large as those for the older age group. This difference occurs in both | 
intra-provincial and inter-provincial migration streams but is larger for 
inter-provincial streams. Thus, in 1961, the generally shorter-distance 
intra-provincial in-migration had a greater concentration of females than 
inter-provincial in-migration but the latter had a greater concentration of | 
migrants aged 20- 34. 


The sex-age selectivity of out-migration from rural farm residence | 
is illustrated by the differences in out-migration ratios by sex and age 
presented in Table 6.5. The patterns of difference by sex and age in out. | 
migration ratios are similar to those already described for in-migration 
ratios. Females have higher out-migration ratios than males, particularly 
in intra-provincial out-migration. Migrants aged 20-34 have higher out- | 
migration ratios than either those aged 35 and over or the total population | 
aged five and over in 1961. These differences among age-specific out+ 
migration ratios are greater in inter-provincial out-migration than in intra- 
provincial out-migration. | 


The difference in magnitude and sex-age selectivity between intra- 
provincial and inter-provincial migration ratios (both into and out of rural 
farm residence) demonstrates the effects of increased distance. Inter- 
provincial migration flows are more concentrated in the young age groups” 
than intra-provincial migration, judging from the differentials between the | 
ratios for age group 20-34 and those for age group 35 and over. In response | 
to the increase of risk-cost factors with increase of migration distance (see 
Section 6.2.1 for relevant comments), the inter-provincial in- and out 
migration streams tend to be composed mainly of young migrants to whom | 
family-social ties are perhaps least and opportunity relatively great con- 
sidering their flexibility and amenability to the acquisition of new occupa- | 
tional skills. The smaller magnitude of inter-provincial than intra-provincial | 
migration ratios indicates the smaller number of migrants prepared to accepti 
the greater risks and costs of longer-distance migration. ) 
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Table 6.5 — Internal Out-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
| by Sex and Age, Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 


(Inter-provincial ratios shown by province of destination) 


NOTE.— The base used for calculating ratios is the 1956 rural farm population in age 
‘oups five years younger — e.g., the base for out-migration ratio for age 15-19 in 1961 is 
956 rural farm population aged 10- 14. The base for intra-provincial out-migration is the rural 
irm population of province of reference. The base for interprovincial out-migration is the 
iral farm population outside the province of reference. 
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4 This may be regarded as in-migration to urban and rural non-farm residence in prov- 
ince of residence from rural farm areas outside the province. See Table 6.2, footnote©® for 


‘urther comment. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I- 2 and I- 3. 


Intra-provincial net migration ratios for rural farm females exceed in 
ibsolute value those for males. Net migration ratios for the rural farm 
1opulation aged 20-34 in 1961 exceed (in absolute value) those for the 
iopulation aged 35 and over in 1961. These sex-age differences in the net 


iigration ratios are presented in Table 6.6. 
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Table 6.6 — Intra-provincial Net Migration Ratios for Rural Farm Areas, 
by Sex and Age, Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 


NOTE. -— The base population used in calculating net migration ratios by age is the / 
‘texposed’’ population in age groups corresponding to those of the migrant population (see 
Table 2.1, footnote®). 


Province and age group 
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SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 98-509, Tables I-2 and I-3. 


6.2.3 EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SELECTIVITY -— In order to 
consider other characteristics of the migrant population to and from rural 
farm residence, Tables 6.7 and 6.8 concentrate on the labour force part of 
these migrant populations. This use of labour force leads to difficulties in 
interpreting the migration ratios since migrants can enter or leave the 
labour force during the migration interval. Migrants who were not in the 
labour force in 1956 may have been in the labour force in 1961, or vice 
versa, and the relationship of labour force migrants in 1961 to labour force 
in 1956 is not definite. The tables consider distributions of labour force 
migrants in 1961 among occupation groups, education levels and urban size 
groups. These distributions for migrants are compared with distributions for | 
the total population at the same point in time. . 
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The educational distributions and patterns illustrate another aspect 
of the selectivity of migration in addition to that already observed with 
‘espect to age. Rural farm migrants tend to be more heavily concentrated 
at higher schooling levels than the whole rural farm population. Both age 
and educational selectivities appear to increase with greater migration 
jistance, as the intra-provincial and inter-provincial flows demonstrate 
‘Table 6.7). 


| Intra-provincial male out-migrants from farms show a_ schooling 
jistribution weighted more heavily among the lower levels of achievement 
than that of the 1961 non-farm labour force; only 57 per cent of these male 
put-migrants from rural farm areas have more than elementary-level school- 
ing, compared with 59 per cent of the non-farm labour force. The per cent of 
the out-migrants from rural farm areas with more than high school is slightly 
lower than that of the non-farm labour force, although both figures are 
practically 10 per cent. Comparing the same schooling distribution for 
tural farm out-migrants with that of the 1961 rural farm labour force, the 
latter shows significantly heavier concentration at lower schooling levels. 
Only 34 per cent of the rural farm labour force have more than elementary 
school education and only two per cent have more than high school. 


Table 6.7 — Percentage Distribution by Schooling of Migrants in the 
Labour Force and of Total Labour Force, Canada, 1961 
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@ Percentages do not add to the total due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


Inter-provincial male out-migrants from rural farm residence are more 
heavily concentrated in higher schooling groups than either the non-farm 
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population (at destination) or the rural farm population. These inter-provin- 
cial migrants also have a schooling distribution weighted more heavily 
among higher levels of achievement than the distribution for intra-provincial | 
out-migrants. Some 72 per cent of inter-provincial male out-migrants from 
rural farm areas have more than elementary school education compared with 
59 per cent of the 1961 non-farm labour force, 34 per cent of the rural farm’ 
labour force, and 57 per cent of intra-provincial male out-migrants. 


} 
| 
} 
| 


Intra-provincial male in-migrants to rural farm residence appear to” 
have higher schooling levels than the 1961 rural farm population but lower 
levels than the non-farm population. Schooling levels among these in- | 
migrants are lower than levels among intra-provincial male out-migrants | 
and inter-provincial male in-migrants. Only 40 per cent of intra-provincial | 
male in-migrants to rural farm areas have more than elementary school 
education. | 

| 

This pattern of differences in educational distribution among male. 
migrants by type of movement, rural farm labour force and non-farm labour 
force also exists for females. Intra-provincial female out-migrants from rural 
farm areas are more heavily concentrated at higher schooling levels than 
either female in-migrants or female rural farm labour force. Intra-provincial 
female out-migrants are also more heavily concentrated at these higher 
schooling levels than the non-farm labour force and either type of male- 
out-migrant. As with male migrants, inter-provincial female migrants, | 
either into or out of rural farm residence, have higher schooling levels than 
intra-provincial female migrants. | 


The explanation for both the age and educational patterns of selec 
tivity may conceivably rest on variations in opportunity factors and risk- 
cost factors among age groups and education levels. Both younger age and 
higher levels of schooling would tend to make migrants more flexible and 
amenable to acquiring whatever skills might be necessary for employment 
at destination. This should increase the potential number of opportunities | 
available to these migrants and reduce the risks inherent in relocation, 
At the same time, higher levels of schooling may provide potential migrants 
with first-hand knowledge of opportunities available through relocation, 
or at least familiarize them with sources from which such information can 
be obtained. In fact, acquiring an education beyond the elementary school 
level may itself have involved some degree of spatial mobility, reducing 
the family-neighbourhood ties which contribute heavily to the psychic costs. 
of migration. This younger more highly educated sector of the population 
may find migration more attractive than the remainder of the population. 
Their employment opportunities are greatest, risk is lowest, information is, 
greatest and cost factors, both monetary and non-monetary, may be least. 
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In addition to providing sex-age and schooling characteristics of 
rural farm migrants, the Population Sample data also permit estimation of 
the 1961 occupational distribution of out-migrants from rural-farm areas. 
The socio-economic situation of agriculture tends to create a potential 
supply of migrants or a population greater than agricultural activity can 
absorb. A part of this rural farm population responds to the situation in 
agriculture and the situation or level of opportunity in non-agricultural 
areas by moving from farm to non-farm residence. Age, sex and schooling 
levels in the rural farm population may operate to determine the size and 
composition of the population responding. The distribution of this migrant 
population among occupations at destination illustrates the relative im- 
portance of different occupations in absorbing this supply of population, 


Differences between the 1961 occupational distributions of rural 
farm out-migrants and non-farm labour force illustrate different patterns of 
migrant occupational selectivity’ by sex and type of movement. Inter- 
provincial male out-migrants from rural farm areas appear to be more 
selective in their choice of occupation than intra-provincial male out- 
migrants. For female out-migrants from rural farm areas, the opposite 
pattern of occupational selectivity by type of movement appears. Intra- 
provincial female out-migrants appear to be more selective in their choice 
of occupation than inter-provincial female out-migrants. The occupations 
in which migrants are more heavily concentrated than the non-farm labour 
force are different for intra-provincial and inter-provincial rural farm out- 
migrants. 


: In Canada, the occupational distribution of male intra-provincial rural 
farm out-migrants differs only slightly from that of the male labour force 
residing in non-farm areas. The small magnitudes of differences between 
percentage distribution by occupation for intra-provincial out-migrants from 
farm areas and for the non-farm area labour force indicate a relatively 
low level of migrant occupational selectivity. In the transportation, farm, 
other primary, craftsmen and labourer occupation groups, the intra-provincial 
out-migrants do show slightly greater concentrations than the receiving- 
‘area non-farm labour force. These differences in occupational distribution, 
which do appear, show intra-provincial rural farm out-migrants more heavily 
concentrated in ‘blue-collar’ occupations than the non-farm area labour 
force. 

| Inter-provincial male out-migrants from rural farm areas are more 
heavily concentrated in the professional, technical, service and recreation 
occupations than the non-farm area male labour force. This pattern of 
differences for both intra-p rovincial and inter-provincial male rural farm 


out-migrants is observed in varying degrees among the provinces. 
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Table 6.8 — Percentage Distribution? by Major Occupation Division of the 
Reporting Labour Force Migrating from Rural Farm to Non-farm Areas, 


Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956 - 61 
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For footnote, see end of table. 
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Table 6.8 — Percentage Distribution? by Major Occupation Division of the 
Reporting Labour Force Migrating from Rural Farm to Non-farm Areas, 


Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 
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Table 6.8 — Percentage Distribution@ by Major Occupation Division of the 
Reporting Labour Force Migrating from Rural Farm to Non-farm Areas, 
Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 — concluded 


Reporting 


popu- 
lation 


Occupation division 


Ontario — concluded 


1 Transport and communication OT =, ie 
2, Farmers and farm workers 2.8 — OF 
3 Other primary occupations .. 5.4 4.2 
4 Craftsmen, production pro- 
cess andrelated workers.. 34.5 34.4 — 12.4 
5 Labourers, not elsewhere | 
classified...... <p 6.4 75 1.1 | 
6| Occupations not stated .... 1.9 1.6 —- O07 
Saskatchewan 
7 | All occupations .........008. 100.0 100.0 21} 306.0 | 
8 Managertalieannircrctvrsieist ete) 14.2 11.5 = 2.7 9.5 i- 47) 
9 Professional and fechnioall,. 8.7 14.7 6.0 11.4 2.% | 
10 Clerical anicsiees Be eis) ey'sh's 7.0 8.4 1.4 10:3 3.38) 
1 Sales’ s vain «a eare erections masks Vick! 6.6 = TORS 3.5 |- 3.Gmy 
12 Service and recreation ..... 7.4 Sa lee SS) 10.1 | 
12 Personal service........+- — - = — —%) 
14 Trans port and communication S35 6.6 lO 7.6 |=. 20m | 
15 Farmers and farm workers .. OS} Sys! - 7.0 2.4 |- 9a 
16 Other primary occupations .. 2.1 252 0.1 6.5 4.4 | 
V7 Craftsmen, production pro- | 
cess andrelated workers... Del yal 6.4 25.9 0.2 
18 Labourers, not elsewhere 
GAGS UEC serate esas spemehoveie! « 5.4 5.6) 0.2 4.9 |- Of 
19 Occupation not stated ..... 1.6 1.2 |= 0.4 0.7 |- Of 

British Columbia 

20) All occupations 5). Jeles asker aye 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 -— 
21 Managetial. 2)..6 ccs \,e.s asicre tens 12.8 9.6 ea Ola 9.6 |— Sam | 
22| Professional andtechnical.. 8.4 74 |e 20 8.5 0.1 | 
23 Clerical icv. anaes 3 beside 6.3 42 Olena 4.1. |- 2a 
24 Sales cif cieete ies cere an Cael 6.8 A oe 6.1 |- Om 
25 Service and recreation ..... 8.8 6.9 | -1.9 20.1 1 1 
26 Personal service .......... — = os = = 
24 Transport and communication Sa 9.6 0.9 6.4 |- 228 | 
28 Farmers and farm workers .. De Ris} 0.1 222) 0.0 
29 Other primary occupations.. 5.0 1225) oS 4.3. |= Ou 
30 Craftsmen, production pro- | 
cess and related workers.. 32.6 36.4 358 31.8 |- 0.8 
ou Labourers, not elsewhere | 
classified i eee ee veciocs 6.4 6.4 0.0 5.7 |> Oc 
32 Occupation not stated ..... 1.9 OF Mee? 1.2) |= O88 | 
| 


8 Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 
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Table 6.8 — Percentage Distribution? by Major Occupation Division of the 
Reporting Labour Force Migrating from Rural Farm to Non-farm Areas, 
Canada and Selected Provinces, 1956-61 — concluded 


Female 
Reporting ae Inter- 
opulation papyincial EAS provincial I-F 
EOP migrants migrants 

2 H I *) No. 

1 

D 

17 15.0 = 2A iUS}o vi — 3.7 3 

4 

> 

162 0.7 - 0.5 1.5 0.3 6 

| 100.0 100.0 _ 100.0 = 

} 22.0 31.8 9.8 25.1 3.1 { 9 

28.4 22.9 co ote: 20.0 ~ 8.4 10 

11.8 9.6 ete), 19.2 Wages 11 

0.3 0.3 0.0 _ - 0.3 31 

Dias DONT ae, 31.8 4.3 13 

14 

15 

| 16 

8.3 5.7 - 2.6 3.9 4.4 17 

| 18 
| 

| 1.6 1.0 - 0.6 = - 1.6 19 
| 
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Both intra-provincial and inter-provincial female out-migrants from 
tural farm areas are more heavily concentrated in professional and personal | 
service occupations than the female non-farm area labour force. The 
magnitude of difference in occupational distribution between rural farm 
out-migrants and the receiving-area labour force is greater for intra- 
provincial than for inter-provincial out-migrants. In contrast to male out- | 
migrants, intra-provincial female out-migrants appear to be more selective | 
in their choice of occupation than inter-provincial female out-migrants, | 
Again, this pattern of differences for female rural farm out-migrants tends | 
to be observed in varying degrees among the provinces but there is more 


variation for females than for males. 


The different patterns of occupational distribution among intra- | 
provincial and inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants (by sex) might be 
anticipated from differing characteristics among these migrant streams, | 
Intra-provincial male rural farm out-migrants have lower levels of schooling 
than either the non-farm labour force (at destination) or the inter-provincial | 
rural farm out-migrants. These lower levels of schooling may reduce 
opportunities for intra-provincial out-migrants to enter ‘white-collar’ 
occupations. In contrast, inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants have 
higher levels of schooling than the non-farm labour force, and greater 
concentration in the 20-34 age group than intra-provincial out-migrants, | 
Both age and schooling characteristics may increase white-collar occu- 
pation opportunities for inter-provincial migrants. Schooling levels among 
female out-migrants, which are generally higher than those for male out- 
migrants, may explain the concentration of female out-migrant in profes- 
sional and service occupations. In all cases, the age-schooling charac- 
teristics of migrants may be expected to affect the ease with which they 


can enter different occupation groups. 


Just as characteristics such as age and schooling affect the adapt- 
ability of migrants to occupational opportunities, the type of residence to_ 
which migrants move may determine the range of opportunities available. — 
Large urban centres may offer increased opportunities in service and | 
professional occupations, Opportunities in logging, mining and fishing, the 
primary occupations other than agriculture, may be greater in small urban 
centres and rural non-farm areas. Thus, the distribution of rural farm out-- 
migrants by type of non-farm residence may be related to the occupations — 
into which these migrants move. 


As might be anticipated from the differences in occupational distri- 
bution previously discussed, inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants show 
a higher concentration toward urban residence than intra-provincial out- 
migrants (Table 6.9). The greatest part of this urban concentration of 
inter-provincial out-migrants is in urban centres of 100,000 population and’ 
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vere Intra-provincial migrants show roughly similar concentration in urban 
sentres of 100,000 population and over and urban centres with population 
ess than 10,000. This distribution by type of non-farm residence and the 
lifferences between the intra-provincial and inter-provincial migrant dis- 
ibutions by non-farm residence type may be associated with differences 
nm occupational distribution between intra-provincial and inter-provincial 
‘ural farm out-migrants. 

Table 6.9 — Percentage Distribution of Out-Migrants from Rural Farm Areas, 
: by Urban Size Group and Rural Non-farm, Canada, 1956-61 


Inter- 
provincial 
migrants 


Intra- 
provincial 
migrants 


Residence 1961 


eeeeeeceeree eee eee e 


3O0;000= 90,990 cece e ese ece 


Or OOO DOF O OORT ieis ss «leis ss 6/05) s esi 8.4 
| der 10,000 Clase de rees ceed as 14.9 
| 
Mrectal non-farm . 6.6. .ecerecccsesess 33.0 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


The migration ratios and distributions of migrants by schooling, 
occupation and non-farm residence type illustrate the general patterns and 
characteristics of rural farm population migration. The next Section will 
examine patterns of association between these migration flows and differ- 
entials in measures of income and economic opportunity. 


6.3 ECONOMIC CORRELATES OF THE RURAL 
_ FARM MIGRATION PATTERNS 


! The purpose of this Section is to examine the 1956-61 rural farm 
migration pattern in detail, which the limitations of previous censuses have 
not permitted. The rural farm migration patterns discussed in the previous 
Section are associated with various measures of income and economic 
opportunity. 


; If rural-farm migration is in part a response to differentials in econ- 
omic change among sectors and spatial units within the economy, compar- 
isons of cross-sectional migration patterns with those in economic factors 
may yield some insight into their relationship. In the case of rural farm 
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migration in the 1956-61 period, provincial differences in migration ratios | 
may arise from provincial differences in income and economic opportunity. 
These economic differences among provinces indicate variations among 
provinces in economic growth and structural change, which in turn may be. 
related to changing patterns of aggregate demand in the economy. . 


The indicators of income benefit and economic opportunity used heii 
have demonstrated fairly strong relationships to rural farm net migration in 
other studies (cf. Daly, 1955; Szabo, 1965; Szabo, 1966; and Minami, 1967). | 
In Japan, for example, changes over time in the size of rural farm net, 
migration ratios appear to be related to changes in the levels of both farm 
and non-farm per capita income (Minami, 1967). The level of non-farm per 
capita income relative to farm per capita income and temporal changes in 
this relative level also appear to influence the level of rural farm net 
migration. For the Canadian rural farm migration patterns observed here, | 
provincial variations in per capita non-farm and farm income are compared 
with such variations in rural farm migration ratios.* The ratio of per capita 


non-farm to per capita farm income is also considered. 


Income differences may be viewed as measures of benefit available. 
through migration, assuming that employment opportunity exists. For 
purposes of the present analysis it is assumed that income levels, and 
variations in these levels among provinces, are indicative of both monetary 
and non-monetary benefit. For non-farm incomes in particular, variations in 
per capita income levels among provinces may correspond to variations in 
levels of urban and social services, as well as to differing levels of 
monetary benefit. From this point of view, income levels may provide 


attractions to migrants in both monetary and non-monetary senses. | 


In order to acquire the monetary benefits indicated by income levels, | 
employment opportunity must exist for the migrant in the potential desti- | 
nation. Again, the indicators of employment opportunity used here show 
relationships to net migration in other studies. In the United States, 
‘service income’ per worker has been used as an indicator of opportunity.” 
Spatial and temporal variations in service income per worker have appeared 
to be closely related to such variations in migration ratios. For the purposes 
of examining the association between rural farm migration and economic 
opportunity levels in Canada for the 1956-61 period, provincial variations 
in rural farm migration and in non-agricultural service income per worker 
are compared. 


In Japan, the rate of growth of gross domestic product has been used 
as an indicator of economic opportunity (Minami, 1967). A measure compar- 
able to gross domestic. product is not available at the provincial level in 
Canada for the 1956-61 period. The use of total non-agricultural wages' 
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id salaries, however, does give some indication of both growth in em: 
oyment and changes in productivity. If it can be assumed that produc- 
vity change through technological advance affects wages and salaries to 
proximately equal extents in all provinces, differences among provinces 
the rate of growth of total non-agricultural wages and salaries give some 
dication of differing provincial levels of non-farm employment oppor- 
nities. To examine the relationship between 1956-61 rural farm migration 
id economic opportunity, provincial variations in rate of growth of non- 
sricultural wages and salaries are compared with those in rural farm 
igration ratios. 


_ The 1961 occupational distribution of rural farm out-migrants in the 
156-61 period gives some indication of the occupational patterns of 
sorption of these migrants into non-farm activity. These patterns of 
»sorption may depend in part on the sex-age and educational characteristics 
' the rural farm out-migrants and in part on the differences in employment 
portunity among occupations. In the 1956-61 period, an estimate of 
iriations in employment opportunity by occupation may be available from 
ie rate of growth of employment by occupation, excluding the part of that 
‘owth attributable to the rural farm migrants themselves. Different rates 
> growth by occupation are compared with migrant and receiving-area 
scupational distributions, so as to examine the association between migrant 
ysorption by occupation and employment opportunity by occupation. The 
arious comparisons mentioned above are made for intra-provincial and 


iter-provincial migrants separately. 


13.1 INTRA-PROVINCIAL RURAL FARM MIGRATION AND PROVINCIAL 
NCOME LEVELS ~- The intra-provincial rural farm migration ratios pre- 
ously presented in Tables 6.1, 6.2 and 6,3 were associated with pro- 
incial levels of income measures. Intra-provincial rural farm in-migration 
itios were associated with provincial levels of per capita agricultural 
come. Intra-provincial rural farm out-migration ratios were associated 
ith provincial levels of per capita non-agricultural income, of per capita 
zricultural income and of the ratio of the per capita non-agricultural to 
zricultural income. Net migration ratios for intra-provincial rural farm mi- 
‘ants were associated with the same income factors as out-migration ratios. 
he patterns of association that emerge should assist in the formulation of 
ypothetical relationships between the 1956-61 intra-provincial rural farm 


igration and provincial levels of agricultural and non-agricultural income. 


| It might be hypothesized that intra-provincial in-migration ratios to 
tral farm residence vary directly with provincial levels of per capita 
zricultural income. In-migration to rural farm residence involves to some 
xtent the adoption of farming as an occupation and participation in rural 
um society. Per capita levels of agricultural income may indicate both 
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levels of monetary return in the farming occupations and the level o 
services available in rural farm society. Thus, higher levels of monetar 
and non-monetary returns might be expected to produce higher in-migratio 
ratios. The selected data are consistent.with this hypothesis.*° ) 

| 


Intra-provincial in-migration ratios to rural farm residence are on th 
average highest in the three provinces with the highest levels of per capiti 
agricultural income and lowest in the three provinces with the lowest level; 
of per capita agricultural income. The remaining provinces, with per cap” 
agricultural income levels of intermediate magnitude, have intra-provincia) 
in-migration ratios to rural farm residence which on average exceed thos¢ 
for the lowest income provinces but are smaller than those for the highes 


income provinces (Table 6.10). 


Table 6.10 — Average Intra-Provincial Rural Farm In-Migration Ratios and 
Levels of Per Capita Agricultural Income for Three Groups | 
of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 | 


NOTE.-— Averages for both per capita income and migration ratios are unweighted arith) 
metic means of respective provincial values in each group. The ‘high income’ provinces ari 
Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan; the ‘middle income’ provinces are Manitoba 
Ontario and Quebec; and the ‘low income’ provinces are New Brunswick, Nova Scotia anc 
Prince Edward Island, 

| 


High-income Middle-inc ome 
provinces provinces 


Average Average 
migration migration 
ratio ratio 


Low-income 
provinces 


Income and year 


Average 
migration 
ratio 


Average 
income 


Average 
income 


Average 
income 


Per capita agricultural 
income — 


; 
| 
’ 
| 


SOURCE: In-migration ratios calculated from data presented in Table 6.1; income dati 
calculated from income estimates in Appendix Table A. 3. 


Patterns of variation in intra-provincial rural farm out-migration anc 
in provincial per capita incomes do not show similarities that would tenc 
to support any of the anticipated relationships (Table 6.11). The size o 
intra-provincial rural farm out-migration ratios might be expected to vary 
directly with provincial levels of per capita non-agricultural income. As it 
the case of in-migration to rural farm residence, income levels at destinatior 
may be indicative of both monetary and non-monetary benefits, as suggeste¢ 
in the introductory paragraphs of this Section. Higher levels of such bene 
fits should thus provide greater attractions to potential intra-provincial rura 
farm out-migrants. The failure to confirm these anticipations may be dué 
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at least two reasons. First, it may not be the level of benefit at desti- 
ition that induces out-migration from rural farm residence but, instead, 
w levels of income in rural farm residence itself. Secondly and more 
portant, intra-provincial out-migration from rural farm residence may 
pend on the differential between the situation of the potential migrant on 
2 farm and the potential situation in non-farm residence. This differential 
iy be gauged from the ratio of per capita non-farm income to per capita 
‘n income. 

able 6.11 — Average Intra-Provincial Rural Farm Out-Migration Ratios and 
| Income Levels for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 
NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10. 


High-income Middle-income 
provinces provinces 


Low-income 
provinces 


Income type and year 


Average Average Average 
Average 5 : verage|—. : ver : ; 
3 ag migration A & migration A pte migration 
income : income . income 3 
tatio ratio ratio 


sh capita non-agricul- 
tural income — 
) 8.2 1,080 9.8 


8.2 1,052 9.8 


income — 
8.4 246 10.9 
9.5 224 9.8 


elative non-agricultural/ 
agricultural income per 


BSG on inc opines 3.20 8.4 
2.79 8.4 


oe eceeceee er eee es 


| 
| SOURCE: Out-migration calculated from data given in Table 6.2; income data calculated 
om income estimates in Appendix Table A. 3. 


| Table 6.11 shows that the use of this ratio does not lead to the 
spected pattern of association. Out-migration ratios for intra-provincial 
ital farm migrants are on the average highest in provinces where the ratio 
' per capita non-agricultural income to per capita agricultural income is 
west. These out-migration ratios are also highest for the provinces with 
e highest per capita agricultural income. This lack of support for any of 
ie hypothetical associations between income and rural farm intra-provincial 


it-migration may be attributable to errors in the data, biases in the method 
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of statistical analysis, or strong influences from other factors not accounte 
for by income measures. 


The role of non-income factors in determining intra-provinci 
migration from rural farm areas warrants further consideration. Each of th 
hypotheses relating intra-provincial rural farm out-migration to incon 
measures implicitly assumes equal propensities to migrate and equ 
levels of information in all units of observation. Inasmuch as propensitie 
to migrate vary among provinces, patterns of intra-provincial migration ca’ 
not be expected to demonstrate strong relationships to patterns of incon 
variation when compared on a cross-sectional basis. Propensities to migra 
may depend strongly on the social and cultural backgrounds of the rur 
farm population in each province. Differing social and cultural backgrounc 
among provinces may produce differing degrees of attachment to rural far 
and family environment. In reality, the response of migrants to incon 
factors occurs within a given set of socio-cultural constraints which del 
nitely do vary among provinces. 


Table 6.12 fails to show any consistent patterns of associatii 
between the rural farm net migration ratios and the selected income mea 
ures. Thus, the relationships that have appeared in longitudinal analys 
(Minami, 1967) fail to show up in this cross-sectional analysis. Rural fai 
intra-provincial net migration ratios are on the average highest (algebrai 
ally) for provinces in the middle per capita non-agricultural income gro 
and do not increase with declining per capita non-agricultural incom 
Since per capita non-agricultural income may indicate levels of moneta 
and non-monetary benefit available through migration to non-farm area 
the level of net migration might be expected to vary inversely with the lev 
of per capita non-agricultural income. The patterns of variation in intr 
provincial rural farm net migration for the period 1956-61 do not appear | 
support such a hypothesis. | 


: 


Intra-provincial rural farm net migration does not appear to va 
directly with the per capita level of agricultural income nor inversely wi 
the ratio of per capita non-agricultural to per capita agricultural incom 
The level of per capita agricultural income indicates the return to facto 
of production in agricultural activity and may also imply levels of servic 
and opportunity for further absorption of factors of production in agricultur 
activity. The relative income measure may indicate relative levels | 
return and non-monetary benefit in non-agricultural and agricultural activit 
Thus, intra-provincial rural farm net migration ratios might be expected 
vary directly with per capita levels of agricultural income and inverse 
with the relative income measure. In Table 6.12, however, the midd] 
income provinces show strong divergence from the anticipated patterns | 
variation. ' 
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able 6.12 — Average Intra-Provincial Rural Farm Net Migration Ratios and 
Income Levels for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 


NOTE.-— See headnote to Table 6.10, 


High-inc ome Middle-income Low-income 

| provinces provinces provinces 

Income type and year 

| Average] migration AVeFAee | migration fAVeraee | iurct son 

7 income ratio income ras income Saki 

| $ : $ $ 

t capita non-agricul- 

tural income — 

BL DOG novel 0h « sp ise» os) 59 Lies lis. 3 1,430 - 6.8 LOS Or mele 2 
BOG Miiee fens tenes follske ds: ents 1,681 aol 3.3 1,437 - 6.8 15,052) ales Loe 

‘ capita agricultural 

income — 
MSO src eie © sss etshe « 781 tO 462 = fShc(6) 246 | - 14.8 
MOGI eee es : : 896 = 13:0 579 Seicey 224 eS 2 

| 

slative non-agricultural/ 

jagricultural income per 

‘capita — 

M956) nr. we ss oe oo 4.76 | - 14.8 3.20 =5J0 Dele = 137.0 

MepLOOl . 6... s oes No oe 5.10 | -— 14.8 2.19 asa) Newey |) = eh 8) 


| SOURCE: Net migration ratios calculated from data in Table 6.3; income datacalculated 
5m income estimates in Appendix Table A. 3. 

| The failure of both intra-provincial rural farm out-migration and net 
igration to show patterns of variation similar to those observed in income 
ctors may indicate not only the previously mentioned role of non-economic 
ctors in determining propensities to migrate but also the importance of 
m-income factors in inducing short-distance migration. Socio-cultural 
cumstances may determine levels of migration response to factors 
idicated by per capita income levels. Much short-distance migration may, 
»wever, be undertaken in response to factors not indicated by income 
vels. Changes in family status and in the stage of the family life cycle, 
anges in labour force status and changes in educational status may in 
1emselves induce migration (cf. Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, pp. xxxi-xXxxv; 
ad Kasahara, 1965). These changes may thus reduce the significance of 
2t capita income measures in explaining the observed 1956-61 intra- 


ovincial rural farm migration. 


372 INTER-PROVINCIAL RURAL FARM MIGRATION AND PROVINCIAL 
(COME LEVELS - Inter-provincial migration generally involves greater 
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migration distance and thus higher costs and risks than intra-provincie 
migration. The consideration of migrant characteristics in Section 6. 
indicates that one response to these increased distance-cost factors ma 
be increased migration selectivity with regard to sex, age, educatic 
and occupation. In addition, the increased costs and risks of inter-provincié 
migration may enhance the significance of economic benefits availabl 
through migration, as indicated by per capita income differences amon 
alternative provinces of destination. This Section examines the associatio 
between inter-provincial rural farm migration and provincial per capit 
income levels. 


The levels of inter-provincial in-migration to rural farm residence 
among the provinces of destination might be expected to vary directly wit 
levels of per capita agricultural income, for the reasons indicated in Sectio 
6.3.1. Data shown in Table 6.13 are consistent with this expectatior 
Inter-provincial rural farm in-migration ratios vary directly with the pe 
capita 1956 agricultural income. However, this pattern of co-variation doe 
not hold on the basis of 1961 per capita agricultural income, as in-migratio 
ratios to middle-income provinces, on average, fall below those for low 
income provinces. | 

Table 6.13 — Average Inter-Provincial In-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm 
Areas and Provincial Per Capita Agricultural Income Levels, 


for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 


NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10, 


Low-income — 
provinces 


High-income 
provinces 


Middle-inc ome 
provinces 


Income and year 


Average 
migration 
ratio 


Average 
migration 
ratio 


Average 
migratior 
ratio | 


Average 
income 


Average 
income 


eos ee oe 


SOURCE: In-migration ratios calculated from data presented in Table 6.1; income daté 
calculated from income estimates in Appendix Table A. 3. 


Inter-provincial rural farm out-migration by province of destinatio 
may be expected to vary directly with levels of per capita non-agricultura 
income at destination. These income levels indicate to potential migrant 
the range of monetary and non-monetary benefits available through reloca 
tion to non-farm residence in some province other than the province ¢ 
residence. Higher levels of benefit might then be expected to attrac 
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eater numbers of migrants. The data in Table 6.14 tend to support this 
pothesis. The high-income provinces, on the basis of both 1956 and 
(61 per capita non-agricultural income, have, on average, the highest 
gration ratios. These inter-provincial rural farm out-migration ratios 
' province of destination decline, on average, as the non-agricultural 


come declines from high-income to low-income province groups. 


able 6.14 — Average Inter-Provincial Out-Migration Ratios for Rural Farm 
| Areas by Province of Destination and Provincial Levels of Per Capita 
Non- Agricultural Income, for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 


NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10. 


Low-income 
provinces 


Middle-income 
provinces 


High-income 
provinces 


| ncome and r 
_ Income and yea Average 


migration 
ratio 


Average Average Average 
er capita non-agricul- 


. : Tt : ° 
. migration Ave age migration 
income ; income : 
ratio ratio 
tural income — 


Paso. ft. SUR: : 0.6 1,430 0.2 1,080 0.1 
it, VAG 3, eT, ; ' 1,437 0.2 1,052 ul 


SOURCE: Migration ratios calculated from data presented in Table 6.2; income levels 
alculated from income estimates in Appendix Table A. 3. 


Errors in the implicit assumptions of either of the hypotheses about 
iter-provincial rural farm migration may account for a part of the deviation 
* the observations from the expected patterns. Both hypotheses assume 
1at the propensity to migrate from any one province to any other is equal 
all rural farm in-migrants or all rural farm out-migrants. It is further 
aplicitly assumed that the effect of variations in distance between one 
-ovince and a number of possible destinations is nil. If these two assump- 
ons hold for either hypothesis, the role of provincial differences in per 
apita income levels in determining the magnitude of migration to either 
im or non-farm residence assumes considerable significance. In reality, 
ywever, variations in social, cultural, political and geographic environ- 
ents among provinces do exist, and the distance-cost of relocation from 
ny one province to another varies greatly with the choice of province of 
estination. These non-income factors may thus be expected to produce 
atiations in inter-provincial migration ratios by province of destination 
ven when income factors are relevant. 


3. 3 TOTAL RURAL FARM MIGRATION AND PROVINCIAL INCOME 
EVELS — Total (intra- plus inter-provincial) rural farm migration by 
rovince of destination may give some indication of the attractiveness of 
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farm or non-farm residence in any one province relative to all other prov. 
inces. Total in-migration to rural farm residence in any one province is. 
composed of migrants from non-farm residence both within and outside that | 
province. Thus, the flows observed with respect to each province of destin 
tion form part of the Canadian 1956 non-farm population. The share of each 
province in the number of out-migrants from this population may partly 
reflect provincial variations in the attractiveness of rural farm residence, | 
) 
Similarly, provincial variations in total out-migration from rural farm 
residence by province of destination may demonstrate variations in the 
attractiveness of non-farm residence among provinces. These out-migrants | 
were part of the 1956 rural farm population of Canada, and it is the pro- 
vincial share of the out-migrants from this population that is considered | 
here. 


Per capita income levels by province may comprise a factor which in 
part determines the attractiveness of alternative provincial destinations to. 
potential migrants. Provincial levels of per capita agricultural income may 
indicate both monetary and non-monetary benefits available to in-migrants | 
to rural farm residence, and the total in-migration to rural farm residence 
by province of destination may be expected to vary directly with provincial 
variations in levels of per capita agricultural income. The data in Table 
6.15 are consistent with this expectation. Total in-migration ratios are, | 
on average, highest for the provinces with highest per capita agricultural 
income and decline as per capita income declines. | 


Table 6.15 — Total Rural Farm In-Migration Ratios and Provincial Levels : 
of Per Capita Agricultural Income, Averages for Three Groups | 


of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 


NOTE.— See headnote to Table 6.10. 


High-inc ome 
provinces 


Low-income 
provinces 


Middle-inc ome 
provinces 


Income and year 


Average Average Average 
Average |_. 'e ; “8 Average] vioration | 
pjocin migration migration || ; come migrat | 
ratio ratio ratio 


$ 


Per capita agricultural 
income — 


SOURCE: Total in-migration ratios calculated from ratios presented in Table 6.1; income : 
levels calculated from estimates in Appendix Table A.3. | 
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Since total rural farm out-migration by province of destination may 
2 related to the attractiveness of non-farm residence in various provinces 
{ destination, an out-migration-income relationship similar to the preceding 
-migration-income relationship might be anticipated. Table 6.16 supports 
uis anticipation. Total rural farm out-migration ratios by province of 
estination are highest to provinces with highest levels of per capita non- 
gricultural income. As provincial levels of per capita non-agricultural 
come decline, so does the total rural farm out-migration ratio (by province 
i destination). 


- Table 6.16 — Total Rural Farm Out-Migration Ratios by Province of 
Destination and Provincial Levels of Per Capita Non-Agricultural 
) Income, Averages for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956 and 1961 

| NOTE.=—See headnote to Table 6.10. 


High-income 
provinces 


Average 
migration 
ratio 


Low-income 
provinces 


Middle-inc ome 
provinces 


Income and year 


Average 
migration 
ratio 


Average 
income 


migration 
ratio 


. 


! $ 
er capita non-agricul- 


- tural income — 


SOURCE: Migration ratios calculated from ratios presented in Table 6.2; income levels 
lalculated from income estimates in Appendix Table A.3. 


In sum, rural farm migration in the 1956-61 period shows an asso- 
ciation with provincial levels of per capita income but this association 
varies among types and directions of migration stream. All types of rural 
‘arm in-migration (intra-provincial, inter-provincial and total) appear to be 
ather closely associated with per capita levels of agricultural income. 
nter-provincial and total out-migration by province of destination show 
yatterns of variation similar to those in per capita non- -agricultural income 
among provinces. Intra-provincial out-migration from rural farm residence 
loes not demonstrate a consistent pattern of association with provincial 
evels of per capita non-agricultural income. This divergence may indicate 
a decrease in the importance of income benefit factors as migration dis- 


‘ance decreases. 
5.3.4 RATES OF RURAL FARM MIGRATION AND MEASURES OF ECON- 
MIC OPPORTUNITY -— Levels of per capita income have been considered 


’s partial determinants of the level of migration to and from rural farm 
‘esidence. Examination of migration in those terms, treating income as a 
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measure of benefit available, implicitly assumes that the indicated benefit 
is equally available to migrants in all destinations. In other words, con- 
sidering only income involves the assumption that employment opportunity. 
is equal in all destinations. Such an assumption may be highly unrealistic, 
particularly in a short-period cross-sectional analysis where levels of 
opportunity may vary significantly among units of observation. These 
variations in employment opportunity may account for some part of the 
variation in migration ratios which is not associated with income levels, 
In order to examine this possibility, rates of rural farm out-migration and 
occupational distributions of migrants were associated with indicators of 


economic opportunity. | 


The percentage change in the total non-agricultural wages anc 
salaries by province was initially used as a measure of provincial levels 
of employment opportunity. Other studies have used the rate of growth ol 
gross domestic product (Minami, 1967) and rates of growth of income per 
worker (Anderson, 1965; Eldridge and Thomas, 1964) in similar. fashior 
as measures of opportunity. The choice of an indicator in this case was 
based partly on the lack of measures of gross domestic product by province 
and on the previous use of per capita income data. Either type of oppor: 
tunity measure involves an ak Ag about the effects of changes ir 
productivity on the demand for labour.’ 


| 


Table 6.17 — Rural Farm Out-Migration Ratios by Type of Movement and 
Province of Destination and Percentage Growth inNon-Agricultural Wages — 


and Salaries, Averages for Three Groups of Provinces, 1956-61 | 
NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10. | 


High-growth Middle-growth Low-growth 
provinces provinces provinces 


Out-migration type Aveta | 
ge Average Average | 
Average migration Average migration Average migration 
change ratio change ratio change ratio 
Dic: pC; Dic: 
Intra-provincial out- 
migration — 
PU O56'= Oilameraretste a6 36.9 Tet 30.2 9.5 25.8 20.3 
Inter-provincial out- 
migration — 
POSOONO srs enero 36.9 0.3 30.2 0.4 25.8 0.2 
Total out-migration — 
L95SO=61°%o 0. se 36.9 1.4 30.2 1.9 25.8 1.0 


SOURCE: Out-migration ratios calculated from ratios presented in Table 6.2; average 
change in non-agricultural wages and salaries calculated from estimates of change by provi 


ince in Appendix Table A.5. 
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| Inter-provincial rural farm out-migration by province of destination 
ands to vary directly with provincial percentage change in non-agricultural 
rages and salaries (Table 6.17). Intra-provincial rural farm out-migration 
emonstrates the opposite relationship to levels of employment opportunity 
1easured in this way. These different relationships by type of out-migration 
end further support to the previous contention that short-distance rural 
arm out-migration in the 1956-61 period may be determined largely by non- 
conomic considerations. Longer-distance inter-provincial rural farm out- 
ligration again demonstrates'a sensitivity to economic conditions. 


| An alternative measure of employment opportunity which places more 
mphasis on productivity or output per worker is non-agricultural ‘service 
ncome’ per worker. Non-agricultural service income is the sum of wages 
nd salaries plus income of non-farm unincorporated business less wages 
aid in agriculture. It measures the monetary return to labour in non- 
igricultural activities, and the per worker service income indicates prod- 
ictivity. In the United States it has been found that levels of net migration 
° areas vary directly with levels of service income per worker in receiving- 
teas (Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, p. 368). 


Table 6.18 — Rural Farm Out-Migration Ratios by Type of Movement and 
Province of Destination and Provincial Levels of Non-Agricultural 
Service Income per Worker, Averages for Three Groups of Provinces, 
1951 and 1961 


NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10. 


High-income Middle-income Low-income 


provinces provinces provinces 
| Out-migration type Average Average Average 
migration Average | migration (pate migration 
ratio ee ch eg ratio abi ratio 
$ $ 
‘ntra-provincial out- 
migration — 
MODI waleieie e's: tse eps ¢ 19.1 2,421 Srl 2,054 
EO Marve s olisse oye 6. aus 5 19.1 SaeWe 8.1 2,818 
inter-provincial out- 
migration — 
LOOM tests ihe nen aires xen cee ; 0.6 2,421 0.2 2,054 
CS) Les Staging ener eions 5 0.6 3,505 0.2 2,818 
Total out-migration — 
Weet951...... gst , Des: 2,421 1.6 2,054 
{2 ene : 22 3,505 1.6 2,818 
] 


SOURCE: Out-migration ratios calculated from ratios presented in Table 6.2; BAe 


levels calculated from income estimates in Appendix Table A. 6. 
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| 


The pattern of co-variation between provincial levels of non-agricul-_ 
tural service income per worker and rural farm out-migration ratios by type 
and province of destination is similar to that observed with percentage 
change in non-agricultural wages and salaries (Table 6. 18). Inter-provincial 
and total rural farm out-migration appear (by province of destination), | 
on the basis of group averages, to vary directly with levels of non-agricul- 
tural service income per worker in the province of destination. Intra-proy- 
incial rural farm out-migration does not show a strong association to 
provincial levels of non-agricultural service income per worker. These 
patterns may again indicate the differing effects of economic factors in) 
short- and long-distance rural farm out-migration. 


The similarities in out-migration-income associations previously 
noted and the out-migration-opportunity associations observed here may 
indicate that both types of measure imply opportunity and benefit levels 
to which inter-provincial and total rural farm out-migration are sensitive, 
Intra-provincial rural farm out-migration does not demonstrate a sensi- 


tivity to any of the income-opportunity measures. | 
| 


6.3.5 OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS OF EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY - For each province in Canada there is a migrant population 
moving into non-farm residence from rural farm residence. The labour force 
component of this migrant population thus becomes available for absorption 
into the productive occupations in the area of destination. It is the purpose 
of this Section to examine the association between the occupational 
distribution of these rural farm out-migrants at destination and occupational: 
differentials in employment opportunity. | 

Employment opportunity appears to be a more important short-run 
determinant of migrant distribution by occupation than earnings by occu- 
pation. A hypothesis that the occupational distribution of rural farm migrants 
depends upon differentials in earnings by occupation involves an assump- 
tion of equal freedom of entry into all occupations. Such an assumption 
would be highly unrealistic. Substantial variations exist in both educational 
levels by occupation and costs of entry into different occupations. On the 
other hand, virtually every occupation has a higher level of average earn- 
ings than the farm occupation and thus provides a positive income benefit 
if employment opportunity exists. Thus, it may be hypothesized that the 
distribution of rural farm out-migrants among occupations at destination 
is positively associated with the level of employment opportunity by occu 


pation. 
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| The level of employment opportunity by occupation was measured by 
re percentage change in actual employment in each occupation between 
951 and 1961, excluding from this change the 1956-61 rural farm migrant 
opulation in each occupation. This exclusion of migrants removes from 
1e growth of occupations the part that might be attributed to migrants 
1emsel ves. Consideration of the occupational growth over a ten-year 
eriod permits some lag in migrant response, to whatever extent. it may 
xist, and includes in the occupational growth migrants during the 1951-56 
eriod. Rural farm out-migrants in the 1951-56 period may be an important 
ource of information to potential rural farm out-migrants in the 1956-61 
eriod. Table 6.19 associates occupational distribution differences between 
aral farm out-migrants and the non-farm labour force with the percentage 
hange in employment by occupation. 


| Intra-provincial rural farm out-migrants in Canada are, on average, 
lore heavily concentrated than the non-farm labour force in occupations 
ith the lowest percentage change in employment. Inter-provincial rural 
arm migrants, on the other hand, are more heavily concentrated in occu- 
ations with highest percentage change in employment. The occupational 
istribution of inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants thus tends to support 
he hypothesis that the distribution of rural farm out-migrants among 
Bis Ations at destination is positively associated with the level of 
mployment opportunity by occupation. The distribution by occupation of 
atra-provincial rural farm out-migrants is the opposite of that anticipated 
fn the basis of employment opportunity (Table 6.19). 


| Table 6.19 — Percentage Changes in Male Labour Force for Three 
Occupation Groups, 1951-61, and Differences in Rural Farm Out-Migrant 
and Non-farm Labour Force Occupational Distributions, Canada, 1961 

| NOTE.—See headnote to Table 6.10. 


Low-growth 
occupations 


Middle-growth 
occupations 


High-growth 
occupations 


Average Average 


Out-migration type Average 


distri- distri- Average distri- 
bution bution growth bution 
differ- differ- differ- 


ences ences ences 


intra-provincial out- 


: : lee 
WEEDIGTATION ... «es» viene 


‘nter-provincial out- 
| migration ........-+- 


SOURCE: Average differences in occupational distribution calculated from occupational 
Histributions in Table 6.8; average percentage change in employment by occupation from data 
in Appendix Table A.7. 
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A significant part of the difference in distribution by occupation of 
intra-provincial and inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants may be attri- 
butable to different age and educational characteristics. Intra-provincial 
migrants are, on average, older than inter-provincial migrants and are more 
heavily concentrated at lower schooling levels than either the non-farm 
labour force or inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants (see Sections 6.2.2 
and 6.2.3). These age-educational characteristics may reduce actual) 
opportunities for intra-provincial migrants to enter the high growth occu 
pations which are also ‘white-collar’ occupations (see Appendix Table 
A-7). Inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants, on the other hand, are both 
younger and more highly educated than either intra-provincial rural farm, 
out-migrants or the non-farm labour force. These age-educational charac- 
teristics may give inter-provincial migrants freer entry into any occupation 
and thus permit them to choose high growth white-collar occupations. 


The differences in occupational distributions of intra-provincial and 
inter-provincial rural farm out-migrants may also be related to the apparent 
differences in response to income factors. Intra-provincial rural farm out- 
migration does not show a definite relationship to income factors and may 
instead be undertaken largely for non-economic reasons, as mentioned 
previously. If this is the case, these short-distance migrants may move 
into primary, craftsmen and labourer occupation classes in which they have 
seasonal experience. Longer-distance inter-provincial rural farm out- 
migration may be undertaken on the basis of specific information about 


income benefits and employment opportunities. 


6.4 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION - Estimation and examination of rural 
farm migration patterns on the basis of the 1961 Census Population Sample 
illustrates the basic components of-rural farm net migration in the 1956-61 
period. The observed net out-migration from farm areas results from a very 
heavy out-migration in all rural farm areas and very small in-migration 
flows. By far the greater part of this rural farm out-migration is short- 
distance intra-provincial movement. The smaller inter-provincial rural 
farm out-migration flows observed demonstrate greater sex-age and occu- 
pational selectivity and greater sensitivity to economic factors than 
intra-provincial flows. 


The failure of intra-provincial rural farm out-migration patterns to 
demonstrate anticipated migration-income or migration-opportunity asso- 
ciations may yield considerable insight into the migration process. Vari- 
ations in social and cultural environment may produce substantially 
different degrees of migrant response to economic factors, thus rendering 
cross-sectional analysis fruitless. Short-distance rural farm out-migration 
may at the same time be a response to factors not indicated by economic 
benefit and opportunity measures. Varying patterns of change in agricul- 
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ural activity among provinces may produce a variety of ‘push’ factors 
effecting provincial variations in the levels of migration response. All of 
hese factors may play a stronger role than provincial income levels in 
sxplaining provincial variations in short-distance rural farm out-migration. 


| Longer-distance, inter-provincial rural farm out-migration shows 
ratterns of variation among provinces of destination that lend support to 
the hypothesized migration-income and opportunity relationships. Levels 
of migration into non-farm residence in different provinces from rural farm 
areas outside each province appear to be associated with provincial levels 
of per capita non-agricultural income. Inter-provincial migration also appears 
‘0 be sensitive to measures of employment opportunity by occupation. 
Inter-provincial rural farm out-migration may thus demonstrate the basic 
anderl ying migration-economic relationships that emerge when variations 
in non-economic factors are reduced. 


| Both intra-provincial and inter-provincial rural farm migration flows 
may then be regarded as part of the process of growth and structural change 
in the economy. This process of growth and structural change occurs as 
variations in the rate of growth of demand for the outputs of different 
sectors in the economy create variations in the levels of income and econ- 
omic opportunity. The rural farm population responds to increased incomes 
and opportunities in non-farm areas relative to farm areas by relocating to 
non-farm areas. This response on the part of the farm population is strongly 
influenced by social, cultural and demographic factors in their environment. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 


1 The elasticity of demand is a measure of the responsiveness of quantity 
‘purchased to changes in income or price. The formula for calculating income 
lelasticity of demand is the percentage change in quantity demanded divided by 
the percentage change in income. For price elasticity of demand, the formula is 
‘the percentage change in quantity demanded divided by the percentage change in 
‘price. For estimates of income elasticities of demand of selected Canadian farm 
‘products, see Caves and Holton, 1961, Table 80, p. 434. 


2 Estimates of the physical volume of agricultural production indicate an 
“over-all increase of 30 to 40 per cent between 1930 and 1955. In this same period 
population increased 54 per cent and prices of farm products at wholesale, relative 
to all other commodities at wholesale, rose very slightly. See Drummond and 
| ‘MacKenzie, 1957, pp. 29 and 80. 


3 The discussions of regional agricultural organization and change are based 


(on material presented in Drummond and MacKenzie, 1957, Part II, ch. 7-11. 
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4 The definitions of residence type in both 1956 and 1961 were those of the 
1961 Census. 


5 See Chapter Two, footnotes ° and °, for comments on the limitations of the | 
alternative base populations. | 
. 


© The base for the Canadian ratio is the 1961 rural farm population of Canada 
and thus the sum of the provincial rural farm populations in 1961. The weight | 
given any provincial ratio depends on the size of the rural farm population in that | 
province relative to the Canadian total. For example, if each province had the same | 
proportion of the total farm population, the weights would all be equal. In reality, | 
Ontario, for example, has a large farm population and the provincial ratio is thus 
heavily weighted in the Canadian ratio. 


. 

: 

7 “Occupational selectivity of migration’? generally refers to the extent to | 
which migrants are unevenly distributed among occupational groups. | 
| 
| 


S It is understood that the findings may depend upon the selected areal 
units, so that patterns observed in comparisons of provinces may not be applicable 
at the sub-provincial level. 


° **Service income’’ is the sum of wages, salaries and income of unincorporated i 
business. Cf. Lee et al, 1957, pp. 703-759, and Eldridge and Thomas, 1964, p. 347. | 


10 Comparisons of variation in migration ratios and economic factors, in this | 
and subsequent cases, are made on the basis of averages for three groups of 
provincial observations ranked in descending order for the economic variable. 
This method of comparison was adopted because of the small number of observa- 
tions and the rather low absolute levels of the migration ratios. These ratios are 


so low that they may strongly reflect unsystematic errors in the Population Sample 
estimates. In order to reduce the impact of such errors on the observations, it was | 
decided to group the provinces into three categories according to levels on the © 


variation which attenuated the apparent levels of association when individual 


| 

economic indicator in question. This grouping does reduce much of the unsystematic | 

’ 

| 

. . « ; 
provinces are used as the units of observation. 


The question is raised, however, as to whether the patterns observed after — 
grouping provinces are purely artifacts of the grouping (and thus are consistent | 
with our hypothesis by sheer accident). Unfortunately, there is little empirical 
basis for investigating this matter, particularly since it is argued here that the 
use of individual provinces is probably giving strong play to statistical errors 
because of the very low absolute magnitudes of the migration ratios. In any event, 
it is accepted that the results of the comparisons may be sensitive to the grouping 
of the provinces, and thus may be advanced securely only with the assumption that 
the grouping is held fixed. 


This difficulty is not peculiar to the present analysis. It always crops up 
in analyses of data for areal units, where the findings may be sensitive both to 
the chosen units and to the method of analysis (to say nothing of the historical pe- 
riod to which the data refer). Indeed, the difficulty would appear to be inescapable 
when there is substantive interest in the patterns that appear at the provincial level. 
In the light of such difficulty, it is sufficient to understand that statistics 
seldom, if ever, demonstrate or decisively defeat a particular causal interpretation. 
Rather they would seem to be useful in illustrating a causal interpretation, so that 
it becomes a matter of opinion whether a particular illustration is cogent and j 
persuasive. | 
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A change in the total non-agricultural wages and salaries may arise from 
te operation of two factors. Increased labour productivity may lead to increased 
2r worker remuneration without any change in the volume of employment. On the 
ther hand, an expansion of demand for non-agricultural output may produce an 
<panded volume of employment at fairly constant per capita levels of remuneration. 
u reality, these factors probably work jointly to produce expansions in total 
on-agricultural wages and salaries. 

| The use of per capita income or output measures, and spatial or temporal 
ariations in these measures, to indicate employment opportunity, assigns most of 
1e demand for labour to changes in productivity. It is possible, however, that an 
epansion in employment opportunity may be derived from an expanded demand for 
ve output of a particular section or industry. In such a Situation, per capita or per 
Meier income might change very little despite the increased opportunity. Total 
ages and salaries would increase, however, as employment in the expanding 
ector increased. The change in total wages and salaries and spatial variation in 
is change for one time period may thus provide an alternative to per capita income 
easures as an indicator of employment opportunity. 


. 
) 
i 
) 
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Chapter Seven 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CORRELATES OF THE URBAN 
INTERNAL IN-MIGRATION RATIO 


1.1 PURPOSE 


This Chapter examines the extent to which the 1956-61 in-migration 
atio' for an urban complex may be correlated with its combination of 
selected social and economic characteristics measured in 1961, where 
hese characteristics are relevant in the explanation of the causes or con- 
sequences of areal differentials in migration rates. Questions such as the 
‘ollowing are raised: to what extent do the urban complexes with high 
nternal in-migration ratios tend to have markedly different values on the 
socio-economic measures than those with low internal in-migration ratios 
and what is the relative importance of individual socio-economic indicators 
in the above-inentioned correlation? This work is a preliminary exploration 
aimed at providing a part of the background information which is useful in 
developing a systematic analysis of the links between a community’s socio- 
a situation and its migration experience. 
| Since the socio-economic variables are measured as of 1961, they 
yertain to the end of the migration period and thus can be expected to 
confound causes and consequences of the migration. For this reason, little 
attempt is made to interpret the correlations in terms of the real forces 
which, operating in or before the 1950s, created areal differentials in the 
‘n-migration ratio. The correlations are intended to show ina fairly concrete 
way some manifestations of the probable interdependence between the 
1956-61 in-migration ratio of an urban centre and the socio-economic 
characteristics of that centre as of 1961. Thus, the urban centre’s migration 
2xperience could have served as a useful, though partial, indicator of its 
socio-economic conditions. This demonstration lays a part of the ground- 
work for the design of analysis and interpretation in Chapter Eight, where 
the measures of socio-economic characteristics are made for the beginning 
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of the migration period, thus providing a more secure framework for substan- | 
tive interpretation of the statistical coefficients. These two Chapters — 
Seven and Eight — should be considered as two related discussions, the 
present Chapter being preliminary. The analysis in both Chapters is largely | 
exploratory and is intended to contribute to the background information 
needed in designing more thorough studies of the factors associated with! 
inter-urban variation in migration rates. | 
| 

There is ample reason for expecting a relation between an area ’s 
in-migration ratio and its combination of the areal attributes that influence 
migration decisions. A wide variety of circumstances influence the decision | 
to migrate — the desire to improve income and living standard, changes in. 
the family life cycle, desire to reside in more congenial social or physical 
surroundings, inability to maintain a pre-existing standard of living, and 
so on. The perceived characteristics of the area of residence can be 
influential in the decision to migrate, and perceived attributes of the 
potential areas of destination influence? the place where a migrant chooses” 
to settle. In turn, the concentration of migrants in an area influences its 
social and economic conditions. | 


In the discussion that follows no attempt is made to exhaust the list. 
of variables that are relevant in an explanation of the areal in-migration | 
ratios. For example, measures of population potential (which reflect acces- | 
sibility to population centres) and of age composition (which would reflect: 
areal rate of life-cycle changes) have not been included in the analysis. 
Such measures might increase markedly the level of statistical explanation 
of areal in-migration ratios, since they probably are significantly related 
to short-distance migration. ; 


In confining attention to a few selected socio-economic variables 
without statistically controlling the effects of others, what Williamson and 
Swanson, 1966, p. 45, call a ‘bold hypothesis’ is made —in the sense that, 
the list of explanatory variables is deliberately limited to exclude some that 
are believed to be relevant in a more complete explanation. This bold hypo 
thesis is made in order to gauge how influential the selected socio 
economic factors are in the presence of possibly counteracting influences 
from other factors. Further development of this exploratory effort should 
involve a more detailed statement of the underlying theoretical proposi- 
tions and an expansion of the list of explanatory variables to include 
important geographic and demographic factors, among others, which are not 
dealt with here. | 
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1.2 PROCEDURE 


| The achievement of the general purpose of this Chapter is attained 
sartly through an analysis of inter-correlations among a number of selected 
variables that seem to reflect socio-economic factors which may underlie 
areal variation in migration ratios (cf. Lee 1966; Perloff, et al., 1960; 
Kuznets and Thomas, 1957; Kuznets, 1964; Bogue, Shryock and Hoermann 
1957; Ter Heide, 1963; Lowry, 1966; King, 1967; and Anderson, 1956). 
The choice of variables was guided by previous research and existing 
cheory concerning areal differentials in migration ratios, and was con- 
strained by the census data resources. Since many correlations are purely 
accidental, it is necessary to attempt to provide some theoretical rationale 
for the choice of variables. 


72.1 SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS —It is well known that 
many correlations are coincidental in the sense that they reflect no meaning- 
full connection between the events that are correlated. Statistical analysis 
per se does not provide a valid basis for proving the existence of a causal 
connection underlying observed correlations. The closest one can come to 
such proof is through the use of certain techniques of experiment, in which 
the events under study are varied under controlled conditions, and even 
these techniques fail to provide secure demonstrations of causal connec- 
tions between events. The situation seems even more difficult when it is 
observed that adequate techniques of experimental design can seldom be 
used in the social and economic studies of human populations, and this 
comment certainly applies to the present study. Thus, the most that can be 
done here in support of the claim that causal connections underlie the 
observed correlations is to sketch a set of theoretical propositions which 
would seem to provide a rationale for the assumption that an area’s migra- 
tion experience is causally linked with its socio-economic conditions and 


changes. 


Even this procedure is basically faulty since there are many different 
sets of theoretical propositions that may be consistent with the data 
observed. In fact, the justification of the procedure rests largely on the 
assumption that it assists us to organize useful (even though possibly 
false) interpretations of the observed correlations, rather than on the false 
proposition that the mere statement of a ‘theoretical model’ produces an 
escape from the post hoc ergo propter hoc type of argument in interpreting 
lthe observed correlations. Thus, the following set of theoretical proposi- 
‘tions is merely a vehicle for organizing interpretations of the statistics 
presented in this and the next Chapters. 


In attempting to provide a rationale for the general hypothesis stated 
‘above, there is a significant body of theoretical literature upon which to 
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draw (see Section 1.2 for examples). Running through this literature is the 
basic idea that areas vary in their attractiveness for a potential migrant. 
A potential migrant may elect to remain in his present area of residence 
or to choose another. He chooses his area of residence according to its 
apparent degree of attractiveness relative to the degrees of attractiveness 
he attributes to the other areas. Thus, the extent to which an area gains. 
migrants depends partly on the relative degrees of attractiveness attributed 
to the area by potential migrants (cf. Ter Heide, 1963; Gossman, et al., 
1967) and this factor of attractiveness may be seen as a basic element in 
the connection between the characteristics of an area and its migration 


experience. 


What characteristics of an area determine its degree of attractive- 
ness? Before this question is answered, it is necessary to observe that 
an area does not have the same degree of attractiveness to all potential 
migrants. Its degree of attractiveness varies from one migrant to another’ 
and the areal characteristics that determine attractiveness may differ from 
one migrant to another. However, the areal characteristics that determine 
attractiveness to at least one migrant may be listed; judging from the 
existing literature on the analysis of migration, the list would seem to 
include geographic, demographic, economic and social variables. | 


Is there a single causal mechanism (for determining migration) into 
which these variables are incorporated? If so, it would be reasonable to 
seek an adequate substantive explanation of an area’s migration experience | 
(as measured by some selected technique) in a ‘theoretical model’ which 
postulates a single causal mechanism. However, the answer to the question 
appears to be negative, mainly because an area’s migration experience, 
however measured, depends on an aggregate of several migrants, each of 
whose migration may involve a different causal mechanism. There will be 
marked variation among individual migrants in regard to the existence or 
strength of such variables as the desire to improve income or living 
standard, changes in the stage of the individual or family life cycles, the 
desire to reside in more congenial social or physical surroundings, inability 
to maintain a pre-existing standard of living, and so on. Thus, several 
different causal mechanisms should be postulated, each with its own 
theoretical model, to explain all migration decisions. The areal aggregation 
of the effects of such decisions, which is the procedure followed in measur- 
ing an area’s migration experience, is a resultant of several difterent 
causal mechanisms. The causal mechanism that applies most frequently 
in a specific aggregate of migrants is the one that will provide the most 
effective substantive explanation (in terms of a theoretical model) of 
migration for that aggregate; but the degree of effectiveness may be far 
from complete and may vary over time and space. Thus, by varying the 
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| 
istorical and geographic context of migration, the need may arise to vary 
ye theoretical model that is set forth to explain the areal differentials in 
ligration levels and rates. 


The fact that the migration experience of a given area, however 
veasured, is a resultant of several causal mechanisms determining the 
ligration decisions of a variety of individuals makes it practically impos- 
ible to avoid arbitrary decisions in selecting the indicators that are to be 
tatistically correlated with this experience. Each causal mechanism may 
e associated with a specific theoretical model, and from the articulation 
f this model certain variables may be specified as indicators of factors 


xplaining migration within the scope of the stated theoretical model.’ 


Jere, however, several theoretical models may be relevant (because the 
hing being explained is a resultant of several causal mechanisms), so that 
he choice of indicators for the statistical explanation of the areal aggrega- 
ion of migration decisions is thus less easily rationalized. It might appear 
hat if there are n relevant theoretical models and each one leads to the 
specification of mj; indicators, then the statistical analysis should simply 
nake use of the sum of all these mj; indicators from i = J to 7 = n (for ex- 
ample, if the same number of m indicators is specified for each model, the 
otal number of indicators is n-times-m). Aside from the likelihood that it 
vould not be feasible to handle all these simultaneously (mainly because 
of sample size limitations), the phenomenon of statistical redundance (see 
Appendix D, Section 2.1) would create serious problems in the interpreta- 
‘ion of the results of the statistical analysis. In short, it is impractical to 
iandle simultaneously all the variables that would be specified through the 
uticulation of all the relevant theoretical models. An apparently reasonable 
tompromise (for the purposes of statistical analysis) would be to take the 
ne or two most important variables from each of the n relevant theoretical 
nodels. This approach is partially adopted in the work that follows.* 


| The adoption is partial mainly because there does not yet exist 
inything close to an adequate articulation of the various theoretical models 
hat are relevant in the explanation of migration decisions. Most of the 
xisting theoretical work is concentrated on economic variables (in the 
levelopment of what may be loosely termed ‘economic opportunity models’) 
x on geographic and demographic variables (in the development of so- 
called ‘gravity models’).° In this theoretical work we can point to a number 
of partially developed models and to empirical research in which certain 
actors appear to be recurrently useful in the analysis of areal differentials 
n migration. The choice of variables in the analysis that follows has 
yeen guided largely by the ideas embodied ‘in these partially developed 
aodels and empirical research (cf. Lee, 1966; Eldridge and Thomas, 1964; 
3ogue, Shryock and Hoermann, 1957; Bogue and Hagood, 1955; Lowry, 
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1966; Lee, 1952; Rogers, 1967; Ter Heide, 1963; Kono and Shio, 1966 
and Anderson, 1956). | 


On the basis of the empirical research and the partially developec 
theoretical models contained in the above-mentioned literature, it might be 
said that the factors influencing the areal migration pattern are economic 
(including such matters as employment rates, work opportunity in specific 
occupations, industrial and occupational structure, income and wage 
levels), geographic (including accessibility to major population and eco: 
nomic centres, regional location and population density), demographic anc 
social (such as educational structure, ethnic composition, nativity compo- 
sition).° The work that follows is focused upon socio-economic factors. 


In the foregoing discussion it was assumed that a potential migran’ 
implicitly ranks alternative areas of destination along some scale o 
preference. Here is advanced, as a basic assumption, the idea that the 
economic characteristics of an area that influence the potential migrant’s 
scale of preference are those that seem to bear upon this standard 0} 
living. Holding constant the relevant non-economic considerations that 
influence the potential migrant’s preference scale, this person would ain 
to improve (or at least maintain) his standard of living by moving to his 
chosen area of destination, although the improvement may not be expecte¢ 
to materialize in the short run. Thus, he would appraise the alternative 
areas in terms of their apparent ‘abilities’ to provide him with (a) worl 
opportunities in his occupation at advantageous income levels and (b) at 
atray of services and goods that seems commensurate with his desiret 
style of life. These are many-faceted aspects of an area’s characteristics 
and for their measurement a variety of variables exists. Each of the vari 
ables reflects some relevant areal characteristic and suppresses others 
and reflects some of the influences of other variables (through its correla 
tion with them) so that it would be unwise to attribute causal efficacy t 
any single variable purely on the basis of its statistical manifestations. 


It is possible to identify some of the aspects of an area’s economy 
(which can be reflected in census statistics) that have a bearing upon its 
‘abilities’ as a location for job opportunities in a variety of occupations 
as a source of relatively high incomes in specific occupations, and as ¢ 
provider of a wide variety of goods and services. The area’s income anc 
employment levels would clearly be relevant, as would its absolute an¢ 
relative concentrations of industrial sectors which are prominent in the 
growth of income and employment. Also relevant would be the importance 
of the centre as a supplier of goods and services to other urban centres 
as well as its importance as a marketplace. Also, the centre’s size shoul¢ 
be a fair indicator of the variety of goods and services that it makes 
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wailable to potential consumers. These aspects of an urban centre’s 
>conomy, as well as others that might be noted in a more thorough discus- 
sion, are reflected in varying degrees by 15 variables which have been 
jefined for use in this Chapter (see the second to the 15th of the variables 
isted in Table 7.1). 

The recognition that can be given in this Chapter to the social dimen- 
sion of the potential migrant’s preference scale is severely limited. This 
"omment applies particularly to the important matters (a) of inter-personal 
contacts between the potential migrant and members of the populations at 
he alternative destinations, and (b) of the extent to which the potential 
nigrant perceives the socio-cultural groupings at each destination as 
woviding opportunities for apparent improvements in his social status and 
or satisfying inter-personal relations. Such dimensions of the migration 
lecision cannot be tapped effectively with census statistics. For this 
Chapter, an attempt is made simply to identify rough indicators of the social 
ieterogeneity’ of the population at an urban centre, on the assumption that 
here is a positive association between the opportunities for economic and 
social advancement at a given urban centre and the social heterogeneity 
of its population.*® 


if 2.2 TECHNIQUES USED ~- It is a basic assumption that the various eco- 
romic and social factors mentioned above are interdependent. (Accepted 
2S a fundamental axiom is the view that the basic dimensions of a human 
>ommunity are interdependent.) Thus, one would expect inter-correlation 
among the 17 socio-economic variables listed in Table 7.1, so that in an 
2mpirical analysis of the association between areal migration rates and 
socio-economic factors these variables are statistically redundant (cf. 
Spiegel, 1961, p. 272; Farrar and Glauber, 1966). The great majority of 
the statistical explanation (of areal migration differentials) available from 
these 17 variables can be obtained by a smaller number of indicators drawn 
from among them. In order to select these indicators, a study of the inter- 
correlations among the 17 variables should reveal a number of sub-groups, 
where there is relatively high inter-correlation within sub-groups and 
relatively low inter-correlations between sub-groups. Each sub-group may 
then be represented by one indicator variable.’ Table 7.1 indicates the 
six sub-groups (or clusters) identified. The technique used for this identifi- 
cation is based on the underlying principles of cluster analysis (cf. Tryon, 
1955), and is outlined in Section D.2 of Appendix D. 


Each cluster of variables is assumed to represent a group factor* — 
; group of closely interrelated characteristics of an area (see Appendix D, 


Section D.1). The group factors are given names (see Appendix E) which 
are reminiscent of the areal economic and social dimensions (relevant to 
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the migration decision) mentioned in the foregoing theoretical discussion. | 
These names are intended to suggest multi-dimensional socio-economic | 
factors, rather than simple uni-dimensional variables, and the subsequent 
interpretation of the statistical data will be made in terms of these factors. | 


ae? _— 


The first factor named is ‘“‘tertiary industry specialization’’. This 
refers to the extent to which the production activity in an urban complex is. 
focused in the areas of service, trade and commerce; particularly in the | 
activities that have had unusually rapid growth of labour demand in the 
1950s (see Appendix E for related discussion). The next four group factor 
names (Table 7.1) are largely self explanatory in regard to the features of 
an urban centre which they are intended to suggest — income levels, 
concentration of the work force in the more technologically sophisticated | 
activities, specialization in manufacturing and per capita receipts from trade 
and services. The last group factor name is ‘‘social heterogeneity’’, and 
this is intended to reflect the variety of socio-cultural groups present in 
the urban centre. In all cases, the definition of indicators of these factors. 
has been constrained by the data content and tabulation formats provided. 
in the available census statistics. Appendices D and E give more thorough | 
discussions of the selection of these names and indicator variables. 


A grouping of n variables into m clusters on the basis of their 
observed correlation coefficients may be said to be the best available m 
grouping of the n variables when the shifting of any variable from one. 
group to another lowers the relative similarity’' within both groups. This 
grouping is the best available ‘six-grouping’ of the 17 variables, given the 
observed matrix of correlation coefficients presented in Appendix Table: 
A.8. Harman, 1960, pp. 128-132, describes a measure that is helpful in 
judging the effectiveness of the grouping oe variables from their inter- 
correlation matrix. This measure, called ‘‘Holzinger’s B-coefficient’’, 
increases through values greater than 100 as the effectiveness of the 
grouping increases (see Appendix D). Harman suggests that a group be 
considered acceptable when its B-coefficient is greater than 130 (Harman, ; 
1960, p. 130). This value is unavoidably arbitrary and is based upon a 
range of experience with grouping exercises.*? 


| 
. 


The B-coefficients for the six selected clusters are as follows:— 


Number of 


Group factor name B-coefficient 

= a Sic = ee variables 7 ik.. = a 
Tertiary activity specialization ....... = 168 
Social heterogeneity... ... 110 ke oe aes ee 2 253 
ENCOMC See. 4 sinc at bo. 5on neo ae AEE a 3 304 
Modernity of economic structure....... 3 144 ‘ 
Manufacturing specialization ......... 2 386 
Intensity of trading = 12... «10s een 2 302 
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[hus the grouping of the 17 selected variables satisfies the criterion for 
he best six-grouping of the 17 variables (given the observed inter-correla- 
ion matrix), and Holzinger’s B-coefficients for the groups suggest that the 
srouping is effective. 


| Table 7.2 shows average correlation coefficients among the variable 
slusters.** Specialization in tertiary activities has positive correlations 
vith social heterogeneity, income, modernity of economic structure and 
tading intensity.** Manufacturing specialization tends to be negatively 
correlated with tertiary activity specialization, as one might expect. 


Table 7.2 — Average Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients Among 
| Variable Clusters, for 102 Urban Complexes 
| of 10,000 and Over, Canada, 1961 


(Based on absolute values of correlation coefficients) 


Tertiary 5 Manu- 
| Seer Social i : ; 
| Group factor activity kek iieeie a facturing | Intensity 
b * he : Cy . Bs 
| name speciali geneity economy speciali of trade 
zation zation 
Tertiary activity 
specialization .... 0.33 0.21¢ 0.31 0.264 
Social heterogeneity. . = 0.41 0.13 0.09 
Hneome . 4... 66 Bs fone S 0.41 _ 0.11 0.17 
Modernity of economy 0.13 0.11 — 0.06¢ 
Manufacturing 
specialization 0. 09 0.17 0. 06¢ - 
Intensity of trade.... 0.34 0.09 O12 0.244 
a **Urban Complex’? means a Census Metropolitan Area, or a Census Major Urban Area, 
or (for centres outside of MAs or MUAs) an incorporated urban centre. For further discussion 
see Stone, 19672, Chapter Four and Appendix E. 
b See Section 7.2, Appendices D and E, and Table 7.1. 
| © The sign of at least one half the averaged correlations is negative; but the proportion 
lof negative signs is not much above one half. 
Almost all (ifnot all) of the averaged correlations have negative signs. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A. 8. 


| Having selected an indicator variable for each of the six group 
factors, the next task is to measure the pattern of association between 
the areal variation in these six indicators and that in the five-year in- 
migration ratio, for the 102 urban complexes of 10,000 and over in 1961. 
The six indicators are considered simultaneously in this measurement, so 
that the multiple correlation coefficient (implying in this case a linear 
combination of the six indicators) serves as a general summary measure of 
the degree of association. This measure is supplemented by a coefficient 


Zor 
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of prediction accuracy (defined in Appendix F, Section F.2) which gauges 
the accuracy with which an area’s value on the in-migration ratio may be 
predicted from a knowledge of its combination of values (in a multiple 
linear least squares regression) on the six indicator variables. It is also) 
useful to consider the relative importance of each of the indicator variables 
in terms of contribution to the value of the multiple correlation coefficient, 
and a measure has been designed to permit this consideration (see Appendix 
D, Section D.3). As a further investigation of the above-mentioned pattern 
of association, the direction (either positive or negative) of the co-variatiaa 
between each indicator variable and the five-year in-migration ratio is 
examined. The interpretation of the statistical data provided by these 
measurements is made largely in terms of the group factors for which the 


indicator variables stand.** 


7.3 FINDINGS | 


In view of the continued accumulation of relevant findings from other 
research, it would be surprising to fail to find a significant degree of 
multiple correlation between the group factor indicators and the five-year 
in-migration ratio. The data for this Chapter bear no such surprise, as they 
confirm the expectation of a systematic association between the inter- 
urban variation in the socio-economic indicators and that in the five-year 
in-migration ratio. The multiple correlation coefficient is 0.53; a value 
that would occur less often than once in every hundred samples (each 
with 102 observations) drawn from a population in which the true multiple 
correlation is zero (see Appendix F) so that this coefficient would rarely 
occur by chance.*® Thus, at the level of correlation analysis, it can be 
asserted that the data confirm the expectations. It is necessary to go 
beyond this level into the deliberate and careful design of appropriate 
experiments (which the existing statistics do not permit) in order to assert 
that the data confirm the hypothesis that causal inter-relations underlie 
the results of the correlation analysis; but it can at least be suggested 
that the data are generally consistent with the theoretical ideas set forth 
in Section 7.2. 


The strength of the multiple correlation is rather modest, however, 
since only 28 per cent of the inter-urban variance in the five-year in- 
migration ratio may be attributed to the selected indicator variables. 
Another, and probably more pertinent, measure of the strength of associa- 
tion is the coefficient of prediction accuracy, which varies between zero 
and a maximum of 100 per cent (see Appendix F, Section F.2). This coef- 
ficient measures the extent to which an area’s in-migration ratio is accu- 
rately predicted from its combination (by way of a linear regression) of 

_ values on the six indicator variables. In this case the coefficient of predic- 
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jon accuracy is 41 per cent, so that, given the values for an urban complex 
m the selected socio-economic indices, it is possible to predict its five- 
reat in-migration wR with roughly 41 per cent (out of a maximum of 100 
per cent) accuracy.’ 


| The relatively low degree of multiple correlation is partly due to the 
act that variables correlated with that migration which is due to life- -cycle 
*hanges** are not included among the group factors. The majority of the 
irban complexes are relatively small areal units. Thus a Significant portion 
if the in-migration to these units must be very short-distance movements 
ry persons who are changing residence in response to changes in their 
ife-cycle stage (see Chapter Two, footnote®). (This may be called ‘life- 
tycle migration’.) These local-area residence changes connected with 
ife-cycle shifts would be quite insensitive to the kinds of inter-urban 
lifferences being measured by the selected variables. The low degree of 
issociation may also reflect biases in the measure of in-migration rate, 
since this measure depends partly on out-migration. (See footnote’ and 
Shapter Two, footnote’; in order to correct for this difficulty, the base of 
he ratio should include the out-migrants.) 


The level of multiple correlation might also have been raised markedly 
f a measure of population potential had been included among the inde- 
»xendent variables. Basically, the population potential of an urban complex 
efers to its degree of proximity to large agglomerations of population, 
ind it may be considered as a factor involving location and population 
listribution (cf. Isard, 1960, pp. 501-504). A measure of population poten- 
ial has been a major contributor to high multiple correlations in several 
analyses of migration as a dependent variable varying over areas (cf. 
\nderson, 1956; Lowry, 1966; Rogers, 1967; Kono and Shio, 1965; and 
3ossman, et al., 1967). The detailed patterns of partial correlation and 
gression coefficients in these analyses show clearly that without the 
neasure of population potential much lower multiple correlation coefficients 
would have been observed with the selected variables. In other words, the 
zeneral level of multiple correlation reported above does not seem unusual 
vhen the population potential factor is excluded from the independent 
vatiables."° 


7.3.1 RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDICATORS — Among the six indi- 
sator variables the most important one, in terms of contribution to the 
tbove- mentioned multiple correlation, is that which stands for specializa- 
ion in tertiary activities. In these activities were concentrated the most 
apid increases of labour demand in the 1950s (cf. Wilson, Gordon and 
Judek, 1965, pp. 261-267). The urban centres with higher-than-average 


fh 


concentrations in such activities benefited from the increases and thus 
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were particularly attractive to migrants. In addition, centres that had rapid 
increases of population from migration may have thus fostered market con- 


ditions favourable to the expansion of the tertiary sector. 


The indicator variable for tertiary sector specialization accouflia 
for almost one half (see Appendix D) of the above-mentioned mult 
correlation with the in-migration ratio. Almost- another one fourth of this 
multiple correlation is contributed by the related index of the intensity of 
trading activity in an urban centre. Among the remaining four indexes, the 
most important are the indexes of manufacturing specialization and income. 
Table 7.3 shows the relevant coefficients. ) 


Table 7.3 — Measures of Association Between Group Factor Indicators 
and the Five-Year In-Migration Ratio,2 102 Urban Complexes 
of 10,000 and Over, Canada, 1956 - 61 


Third order | 
Range of Zoro 15s attial | Relati 
zero ae correlation pian re nat ef neal 
Group factor names lati coefficient ffici imp OT eae 
correlation with idee koe icient | in multiple — 
coefficients> viviable® with index |correlation® 
variabled 


Tertiary activity 


specialization ..... He 0.10to 0.40 46 
Social heterogeneity .... 0.33 1 | 
INGOME see tee a Ons Etom 0.20 14 | 
Modernity of income .... | - 0.21 to 0.12 1 | 
Manufacturing speciali- | 

ZAclON eects 6s har storm — 0.36 to — 0.20 14 | 
Intensity of trading ; 

ACLIVAtVaor niet bral 0.36 to 0.47 24 


8 See Table 7.1, footnotes 4 and f particularly. 

b In each row are shown the lowest and the highest correlation coefficients where the 
in-migration ratio is always one of the correlated variables and the other is a variable com- 
prising the named group factor. Just one number in this column means that all coefficients are 
the same or that only one variable is listed under the group factor name (see Table 7.1). 

© Bach correlation coefficient involves two variables, one of which is the five-year in- 
migration ratio. The other is the selected index variable for the group factor named in the per 
tinent row. 

d The calculations for this column were done with desk calculators. For this reason the 
number of variables held constant was confined to three. In each case the three variables helc 
constant included that which had the highest correlation with the index variable in question, 
and together they explained a great majority of the variance which could be accounted for by 
the six variables. For the first, third, fourth and sixth rows, the variables are three of Xs, X6 
\Xyo and X,3; the fourth being the index variable being correlated with the in-migration ratio. 
For the second and fifth rows, the variables held constant are Xs, X10 and X13 (see Table 
71). 

© See Appendix D for explanation. 

f For approximate assessment of statistical significance see Appendix F, particularly 
inequality (5). 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A. 8. 
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_ The indicator variable for tertiary activity specialization varies 
rectly with the in-migration ratio, as the former shows a positive partial 
2ression coefficient.” Increases (from one urban complex to another) in 
2 tertiary sector specialization factor were associated with increases in 
2 five-year in-migration ratio. A similar direction of co-variation is 
own for the indicator variables of three other group factors — income, 
tensity of trading activity and social heterogeneity. In general, an urban 
mplex that had higher-than-average values on (a) the concentration of 
ak force in tertiary activities associated with the inter-city flows of 
ods and services, (b) per capita income levels, (c) the per capita receipts 
ym retail trade and services, and (d) the variety of socio-cultural groups 
the population, tended strongly toward relatively high values on the 
ye-year in-migration ratio. 
) 


_ For two of the six group factors, manufacturing specialization and 
xdernity of the economic structure, the data show an inverse direction 
-variation between the indicator variables and the in-migration ratio. In 
e case of the latter factor (which is represented by the proportion of the 
king force in professional and technical occupations) the partial regres- 
on slope as well as the relevant correlation coefficients (see Table 7.3) 
e so close to zero as to be negligible. 


e 
| 


In the case of manufacturing specialization, however, there is a 
ear and distinct tendency for increases (from one urban complex to 
1other) in manufacturing specialization to be associated with decreases 
the in-migration ratio. Table 7.3 shows zero order and partial correlation 
yefficients of —0.36 and -0.17, respectively; and the partial regression 
ope is substantial (twice is standard error) and negative. 7 In general, 
e greater an urban centre’s concentration in manufacturing activity the 
'ss significant was the five-year in-migration as an element in the size 
| its 1961 population. Given the limited analytical scope of the research 
onducted for this monograph, it would be hazardous to offer any firm 
asons for this finding. However, the fact that manufacturing was not a 
gh-growth sector (in terms of labour demand at the national level) in the 
350s (cf. Wilson, Gordon and Judek, 1965, pp. 261- 267) is probably an 
aportant reason for this finding. 


| 
| 


| Further detail on the pattern of co-variation between the five-year 
-migration ratio and the individual group factor indexes is shown in 
hart 7.1. In regard to the indicator variables for the four most important 
‘oup factors, the scatter diagrams show that it is particularly at the 
gher values of these variables?? that the correlations tend to become 
tenuated. From these diagrams it might be said that at low levels on 
e indicators of tertiary sector specialization and trading intensity (the 
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MIGRATION IN CANADA 


two most important contributors to the multiple correlation) there was ¢ 
strong tendency toward low in-migration ratios. As the levels of these 
indicators increase so does the tendency toward high in-migration ratios 
but the tendency weakens as the high values of the variables are ap: 
proached. Thus it is particularly at the higher scores on the group factor 
indicators that additional variables not included in this analysis are 
needed to markedly improve the statistical accounting for the areal varia: 


| 
| 

Rough impressions of the pattern of association between the group 
factors considered simuitaneously and the five-year in-migration ratio may 
be obtained from Table 7.4. If an area fell below the median value on each 
of the group-factor indicators simultaneously, the odds were less than one 
in 10 that it would fall among the highest one third of the values of the in- 
migration ratio. At opposite extreme, if an area fell above the mediar 
value on each of the group-factor indicators simultaneously, the odds 
jumped to eight in 10 that it would be in the highest one third of the in 
migration ratio values. Between these two extremes, the percentage distri- 
bution of areas among levels of the in-migration ratio was governed mainly 
by the indicator variables for the tertiary sector specialization and trading 
intensity factors. The table shows that shifts (above the median to below 
the median and vice versa) in the values of these two variables produce 
the sharpest changes in the percentage distribution of areas among levels 
of the in-migration ratio. In addition, shifts in the income factor do produce 
marked and systematic changes in the distribution of areas among levels 
of the five-year in-migration ratio. | 


! 
| 


tion in the five-year in-migration ratio. 


7.3.2 REGIONAL DIFFERENTIALS IN THE PATTERN OF ASSOCIA: 
TION — By considering selected sub-groups of the 102 urban complexes, 
some regional variations may be observed in the pattern of inter-correlations 
among the socio-economic indicators and the in-migration ratio. Twe 
different groupings of these urban complexes were defined for this purpose. 
In the first, the centres were grouped according to whether they were in the 
east (Quebec and Atlantic region), in Ontario, or in the west (the Prairies 
and British Columbia), there being too few observations to permit further 
breakdown. The second grouped the centres into (a) Census Metropolitan 
Areas (MAs) or Census Major Urban Areas (MUAs), and (b) others (some 
were Census Urbanized Areas and the remainder were single incorporated 
centres). 


The first question asked was whether the 18 x 18 correlation matrices 
for each of these five sub-groups (see Appendix Table A.8) differ signifi- 
cantly from that for all 102 units (henceforth called the ‘general’ correla; 
tion matrix). It was also of interest to determine whether the 18 x 1 
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wrelation matrices within each of the two sets of groups (regional and 
aetropolitan’) differ significantly from each other. The answer to both 
yestions is ‘yes’, given the selected measure of difference and statistical 
ference procedure (See Appendix F). A measure of relative deviation 
anging from zero to 100 per cent) between two correlation coefficients 
as defined (see Table 7.5, footnote *) and the mean relative deviation 
stween the corresponding coefficients for two correlation matrices was 
alculated. In each case the estimated standard error of this mean is 


_ Table 7.5 — Measures of Deviation Between Correlation Matrices2 
| for Sub-groupings of the 102 Urban Complexes 
. of 10,000 and Over, Canada, 1956-61 


Deviation of each regional matrix from 


| Item the general oneb 
: General] East MA and MUA 
PREY ao sss cnehe) os: 6 Vi 8 11 
tandard error ...... 0) 1 2 
Deviations among the Deviation between MA and 
| regional matrices© MUA and other 
lean Sh satel» eee isliey aye 


tandard error ..... 


@ Consider N variables Xj, X), Xp. The correlation coefficients (product-moment) be- 
veen all possible pairs of these variables (Xj, Xj) generates a correlation matrix. With two 
ifferent sets of variables but with the same list of variables, two comparable correlation ma- 
tices can be calculated. Let ‘*,1;;’? be the correlation between variables Xj and Xj; in one of 
lese matrices, and ‘‘ prjj’’ be the corresponding value in the other matrix. The difference 
etween these two values must be between 0 and 2, and the measure ofrelative deviation be- 
ween the two values is dij = 100/ ori; - plij/a where OX dijS 100. To compare two matrices 
j is calculated for all possible pairs of variables (Xj, Xj). The mean of these calculated 
ilues of dj; is the mean relative deviation between the two correlation matrices. The standard 


ror (square root of the variance) of the dij values is also calculated. 


b The observations under each heading are as follows: 
! General = all 102 urban complexes 
East = units in the Atlantic region and Quebec 
Ontario = units in Ontario 
| West units in the Prairies and British Columbia 
| MA and MUA = 1961 Census Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas 
| Other = units which are not MAs or MUAs. 
© The figures pertain to the mean and standard error 


among the three pairs of matrices 


‘enerated from east, west and Ontario. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A. 8. 
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practically zero, mainly due to the large number of differences (153 for 
each pair of 18 x 18 correlation matrices). As a result, the observed means, 
although modest in size, would arise with extreme rarity in samples of 
153 differences drawn from populations where the true mean was zero ir 
each case (see Appendix F for the rationale underlying this statencaa 
Thus the data indicate significant regional differentials in the pattern of 
inter-correlations among variables associated with the five-year in-migra- 
tion ratio (see Table 7.5), suggesting the possibility of significant recioay 
interaction among the factors determining the inter-urban variation in in 


. 3 ‘. 3 
migration ratios.” 


Differences among the sub-groupings of areal units were also ona 
in regard to just those seventeen correlation coefficients involving the in 
migration ratio. Thus, instead of comparing whole 18 x 18 correlatior 

matrices, we compared the 17 x 1 correlation vectors, whose elements are 
the coefficients pertaining to the in-migration ratio. Again the mean relative 
deviations are significantly greater than zero. Since there are only 1' 
differences for each pair of correlation vectors the estimated standar 
errors of the mean are more substantial than those shown in Table 7.5 (ser 
Table 7.6). Yet in each case the probability of the observed mean (in i 
sample of 17 differences) drawn from a population with a true mean o 
zero is less than 0.03 (see Appendix F for the rationale underlying this 
statement). 


{ 
| 


These differences among the regional correlation vectors for the in 
migration ratio are partly the result of unsystematic fluctuations due ti 
the use of varying samples of observation. They may also indicate genuine 
regional differences regarding the complex of social and economic factor: 
which is associated with inter-urban variation in the in-migration ratio. if 
other words, it is possible that the manner in which social and economi¢ 
factors account for the inter-urban variation in the in-migration ratio differs 
systematically from one major region to another — there is a ‘regional inter 
action’ in the association between the factors and migration. | 


Further partial support for this view is indicated by Table 7.1 
Table 7.7 shows that if a centre was located in the east the odds wer 
six in 10 that it also fell into the lowest one third of the in-migration rati 
values. If an area was located in the west, these odds fell to less tha’ 
one in 10. For an area in the west the odds that its in-migration ratio wai 
among the highest one third among the 102 values were eight in 10.A 
area in Ontario had five-in-10 odds of having an in-migration ratio valu 
between the 33rd and 67th percentile values. The areas with higher ratio 
are clearly concentrated in the west, while those with the lower ratios at 
concentrated in the east. Table 7.7 also shows that the MAs and MUA 
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Table 7.6 — Regional Variations in Correlation Coefficients Involving 
_ the In-Migration Ratio, Sub-groups of the 102 Urban Complexes 
of 10,000 and Over, Canada, 1956 -61 


Correlation coefficients¢ 


'Group factor name@ 


rtiary specialization 


cial heterogeneity 


dernity of economy,. 


inufacturing special- 
RemMUON fie) s 6 setae «++ : 


ensity of trading 


activity Mate enor ae: hes 


Mean relation deviation from the 
general correlation vector 


4 See Table 7.1, footnote 2. 
_ P See Table 7.5, footnote b, 


| © Each correlation coefficient pertains to the indicator variable of the group factor 
med in the row (see Table 7.1, footnote f) and to the in-migration ratio. (see Table 7.3, 
>tnote *). 

| dsee Table 7.5, footnote 4. 


| SOURCE: Appendix Table A. 8. 


da lower percentage among high in-migration ratios than did the other 
intres. This differential between the MAs and MUAs on one hand and the 
her urban centres on the other hand is consistent with the data shown in 
aapter Two (Table 2.5) for urban size groups. It may be due partly to the 
latively larger population sizes of the MAs but probably also reflects 
e higher-than-average rates of out-migration from the other urban centres 
fable 2.5). As noted in Chapter Two (footnote 6) out-migration tends to 
crease the share of in-migrants within the 1961 population by depleting 


e base population. 
In view of the emphasis placed (Chapter Four) on the 1961 Census 
atistics for Metropolitan Areas, it is of some interest to take a closer 
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Table 7.7 — Distributions of 102 Urban Complexes of 10,000 and Over, 
by Region and by Level of the Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, 
Canada, 1956-61 


MIGRATION IN CANADA 
| 
) 
) 
| 


Between 
: Greater than Less than 
Region the 33rd 
the 67th : and 67th the toe 
percentile percentiles@ percentile 


All regions> 
ASC eieis Mens «siete 
Ontario... AA 


eeovvoeeve eee 


eeceoereer eee 


@ The percentile values are as follows: 33rd percentile = 12.2; 67th percentile — 19.7. 
See Table 2.1, footnote®, for definition of the in-migration ratio. 
b See Table 755 footnote. 


SOURCE: Same as Table 2.5. 


look at the correlation coefficients tor the 37 MAs and MUAs. Here it is 
found (Table 7.6) that only the indicator variable for modernit y-of-econom: 
factor is markedly correlated with the five-year in-migration ratio, th 
correlation being 0.36. Presumably, the other five indicator variables hav 
such relatively similar values among the MAs and MUAs that they canno 
do much to explain the inter-MA-MUA variation in the in-migration ratio. | 


Among the 37 MAs and MUAs, the multiple correlation between th 
group factor indicators and the in-migration is only 0.45, much below th 
value reported for all 102 centres. Among the 65 other centres, the corres 
ponding multiple correlation coefficient is 0.69. The corresponding value 
for the coefficient of prediction accuracy are 35 per cent and 52 per cent 
respectively. The most important contributors to the multiple correlatio 
among the MAs are the indicators of modernity of the economic structur 
(contributes over 60 per cent) and of income levels (contributes over 1 
per cent). Among these areas, the in-migration ratio co-varies positivel 
with four of the six indicators, the exceptional two being those for mam 
facturing specialization and intensity of trading activity. Such difference 
between these two groups of areas would lend some support to the ide 
that the factors that are causally interrelated with migration rates for th 
larger urban agglomerations in Canada differ from those involved when th 
smaller urban centres are considered.” 
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1 SUMMARY 


It may be concluded, given the substantial acceptability of the chosen 
thods of analysis, that the basic expectations set forth at the outset of 
is Chapter are confirmed. The analysis indicates that the five-year in- 
gration ratio for an urban complex was significantly associated with its 
mbination of relevant economic and social characteristics. The strength 
| association was only moderate, partly because a number of relevant 
m-economic factors were not controlled statistically before measurement 
the above-mentioned association. However, the data do suggest that an 
ban complex that had higher-than-average values on the concentration 
work force in tertiary industries, on per capita income levels, on per 
ipita receipts from retail trade and services, and on the variety of socio- 
utural groups in the population tended strongly toward relatively high 
ilues on the five-year in-migration ratio. In contrast, increases (from one 
ban complex to another) in manufacturing specialization were associated 
ith decreases in the five-year in-migration ratio. 


The degree and pattern of association tended to vary among meaning- 
1 sub-groups of the 102 urban complexes. For example, among 65 units 
at were neither MAs nor MUAs the indicator variables for the tertiary 
xctor specialization and trading intensity factors make the largest contri- 
ations to measured multiple correlation. Among the MAs and MUAs the 
ost important contributors to the multiple correlation are the indicator 
ariables for income levels and modernity of economic structure. In general, 
ie data indicate significant differentials among major regions of Canada 
| regard to the patterns of inter-correlation involving the selected indi- 
ators and the in-migration ratio. These findings are useful in the deyelop- 
‘ent of a framework for the analysis in Chapter Eight, which shows how 
ell the 1951-61 net migration ratio is accounted for statistically by 
341-51 changes and 1951 levels of selected social, economic, demo- 
saphic and geographical factors. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SEVEN 


1 Data on outflows are not available from the basic tabulations. Relevant 
Biients on the nature of the in-migration ratio are found in Chapter Two, footnote 
The areal units used in the analysis are (a) Census Metropolitan Areas, (b) 
‘ensus Major Urban Areas and (c) incorporated urban centres of 10,000 and over 
1 1961 which were not located within MAs or MUAs. The definitions of the MAs 
re indicated in Stone, 1967, Appendix D. These units are referred to as ‘‘urban 
omplexes’’, for the sake of convenience (for related comments see Stone, 1967, 


‘hapter Six and Appendix E). 
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because of other counteracting influences. 
3 Even where a single causal mechanism is postulated and a correspondin) 


theoretical model is formulated, the choice of indicators is essentially arbitrar: 


2 It should be emphasized that ‘‘influence’’ is not being used synonymous]; 
with ‘‘explain fully’’. Furthermore, an influence which is exerted may not be eviden’ 


in some degree. 


4 Most of the so-called ‘econometric models’ of migration also follow thi 
approach in the sense that they’ include demographic and geographic variables 
such as simple transformations of the population potential. The use of the popula 
tion potential stems from the so-called gravity ‘models’, and this variable ofte 
turns out to do the bulk of the statistical accounting accomplished by the econ 


metric model. See, for example, Lowry, 1966, Rogers, 1967, and Kono and Shic 
1966. | 


5 Any: serious attempt to add the existing theoretical literature goes beyon 


the scope of this monograph. | 


6 This list of factors is obviously not exhaustive. 


7 The heterogeneity of an aggregate is defined with respect to a specific se 
of categories. Maximum heterogeneity is observed when the aggregate is evenl 
distributed over the specified categories. Speaking loosely, social heterogeneit 
of a population refers to the extent to which the population is evenly distribute 


among a variety of socio-cultural groups. i 


8 This assumption is, of course, controversial. Basically, it rests on th 
idea that the concentration of economic opportunities at a centre tends to F 


oa 


associated with the generation of demand for a variety of occupational skills ¢ 
that centre; and that the meeting of this demand, in the short run at least, usuall 
entails the attraction of persons in a variety of social groups and cultural heritage! 
This attraction in turn is likely to make the prospect of life at that centre mor 
exciting for the most individuals. There is no evidence in proof of these propos. 
tions, so they merely represent opinions. | 


° The choice of an indicator is inevitably arbitrary in some degree. In term 
of the theory of image analysis, which provides the mathematical rationale for th 
concept of group factor as used in this monograph, the indicator should be a line: 
combination of the variables contained in the sub-group. However, for the limite 
purposes of this study, one variable from within the sub-group is chosen as indicato 
The reasons for this decision, and related discussion, are provided in Appendix I 


Either the above-mentioned linear combination or a single indicator variab! 
(as is used here) gives rise to some anomalies, essentially because some informi 
tion loss is usually involved in the transformation from a multi-dimensional spac 
to a uni-dimensional one; but this tendency is probably greater with a sing 
indicator variable. The use of variables as factor indicators also appears in 
recent article by Sawyer, 1967, and is referred to in an early piece by Cattell, 194 


10 It is a deliberate postulate of this study that the group factors are corr 
lated, in the belief that events in the real world support this postulate better thé 
they support that of independent group factors (for further comment see Append 
D). Of course, either postulation may well be treated as an axiom, because ti 
existence of underlying factors in the real world cannot be demonstrated beyot 
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»asonable doubt. Such postulation is best justified, in the writer’s view, on the 
rounds that it provides a rationale for the synthesis of large masses of varied 
ata and for the simplified discussion of the findings from a multivariate analysis. 
‘his is a useful provision, because it is practically impossible to communicate 
ffectively in the normal language of human discourse the myriad inter-variable 


2lations which are considered in a multivariate analysis. 


One of the propositions implied by the second statement of the preceding 
laragraph is that if there are underlying factors in the real world we cannot actually 
erify their number beyond reasonable doubt. Basically the choice of a number is 
rbitrary (it is even conceivable that there are more factors in the real world than 
ariables included in a particular analysis), and is guided largely by the aim of 
implifying the discussion of the findings of the multivariate analysis. 


11 There is ‘‘relative similarity?’ in a group when the members of the group 
esemble each other more closely than they do non-members. Thus there may be 
elative similarity even if there are marked absolute dissimilarities among the 
nembers; which explains the reason why the phrase ‘‘best available grouping’’ is 
ised rather than ‘*‘best grouping’’. 


12 As Harman, 1960, p. 130, suggests, the reasonableness of the grouping, in 
erms of the identities of the variables grouped, should also be considered before 
he results of grouping are accepted as effective. It is worth noting that there is 


io sampling model that may be invoked to legitimately test the statistical signifi- 


1 


‘ance. of B-coefficients from the correlation coefficients used to create the groups. 


13 In a more refined analysis, the correlation coefficient between two sets of 
rariables would be used. However, the average of the pair-wise coefficients 
should be sufficiently useful here because of the high degree of multicolinearity 
vithin each group of variables (cf. Farrar and Glauber, 1966). 


| 14 1t should be noted that no emphasis is placed on statistical coefficients 
vhose meanings become unduly ambiguous as a result of these inter-correlations. 
ipecifically, there is no emphasis placed on partial regression, slopes (see Ap- 
vendix D for related discussion). 


15 The techniques used in this Chapter are common in the fields of psycho- 
netrics and sociometrics, particularly in their use of principles from factor analysis 
and related subjects, and so are not likely to be very familiar to readers who have 
aot been exposed to these techniques. Therefore, it seems advisable to indicate 
why the analysis has not been cast in the mould of an exercise in the specification 
and testing of a regression model. 


I 
| 


| In this kind of exercise, primary emphasis is placed on the directions and 
elative sizes of the partial regression slopes. Such emphasis is not justified 
hen there are significant levels of inter-correlation among the ‘independent?’ 
variables, because as this inter-correlation increases the values of the regression 
slopes become more and more indeterminate (and thus devoid of unambiguous 
substantive meaning). As Farrar and Glauber, 1966, note, this phenomenon of 
nulticollinearity can seriously disturb the values of the regression slopes even 
when the above-mentioned inter-correlations seem to be of a low order of magni- 
‘ude. Even when the ‘independent’ variables are uncorrelated, a precise comparison 
of the relative sizes of the partial regression slopes is risky if these variables 
do not have a multivariate normal distribution (Bogue and Harris, 1954, p. 16). 


I 
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Also important is the fact that the values of the regression slopes depend on (a) 
the specific list of variables chosen as ‘independent?’ and (b) correlations between 
the chosen independent variables and variables which are not included in the 
analysis. Because of the latter condition, it is necessary to note that the influences, 
attributed to a chosen ‘independent’ variable may well involve the influences of. 
several other variables (not included in the analysis) which are correlated with 
the one chosen. In short, the conditions required for adequate estimation of the | 
structure of a regression model are not met in these statistics. 
| 

Finally, firm interpretation of the partial regression slopes rests large] 
on the assumption that the ‘independent’ variables are uncorrelated. The very 
opposite of this assumption has been postulated as a basic axiom upon which the) 
design of this Chapter is built. 

16 Had the aggregate in-migration been used as the ‘dependent’ variable rather 
than the in-migration ratio, the multiple correlation would have been 0.46. The 
aggregate in-migration is not used in the discussion because it is the writer’s aim) 
to analyse the impact of the migration on population size (the aggregate of migra- 
tion relative to the size of the area’s population) rather than the sheer volume of 


migration. 


It is important to note that, from the viewpoint of demographic interpreta- 
tion, the in-migration ratio is more than a mere mathematical transformation of the 
volume of in-migration. The in-migration ratio is the proportion (expressed on a 
percentage basis) which the five-year in-migrants bear to the 1961 population; thus 
it reflects the relative impact of the five-year in-migration upon the size of the 
1961 population. This impact of the five-year in-migration on population size is 
the variable of interest and not the sheer flow of in-migrants, although the two 


variables are correlated. | 


This interest in the former of the two variables is motivated by the assump- 
tion that it has great practical significance. It is assumed that a community that 
is interested in attracting migrants usually is particularly concerned as to whether 
they will get enough migrants to make a significant impact on their population 
growth rate or composition. This comment applies particularly to the net migration 
ratio, which directly reflects (at least by a simple transformation) the contribution 


of migration to the growth rate of population. 


17 The squared multiple correlation coefficient (the 28 per cent figure men- 
tioned above) pertains directly to the degree of accuracy in predicting the variance 
of the in-migration ratio over all areas from the variance of its linear regression 
estimate (in which the selected indices are ‘independent’ variables). Here the 
focus is on the prediction of the level of the net migration ratio in a specific area 
based on the knowledge of its values on the selected indices, and (as shown in 
Appendix F, Section F.2) the coefficient of prediction accuracy is the more appro- 
priate measure for this purpose. The general problem, as set forth in Section 7.1, 
concerns the extent to which the socio-economic conditions in an urban complex 
are associated with its in-migration ratio. Although the answer to this questior 
influences the degree of success in predicting the variance of the in-migratior 
ratio over all areas, the prediction of the level of the net migration ratio in é 
given urban complex is more relevant to the general problem (see Appendix F, 
Section F.2). { 


. 


18 Perhaps some index of areal variation in age distribution would be helpful. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER SEVEN 


* Of course, this discussion may place the socio-economic indicators at a 
lisadvantage as ‘predictors’ of areal variation in migration rates, as a result of 
-s exclusion of a measure of the rate of unemployment. Unemployment was ex- 
luded because of the well known defects in the census measurement of unem- 
loyment (cf. Denton and Ostry, 1967, pp. 8-10), which might have been Particularly 
erious for the smaller urban complexes. In addition, it is likely that much of the 
xplanatory power of the unemployment rate (as measured from the 1961 Census 
tatistics) is probably reflected in the earnings measure included in this Study 
oy variable x, in Table 7.1). 


2° For the reasons given in footnote ', the citation of the actual values of 
egression slopes in the text or tables is avoided, as is substantive interpretation 
f these values. It is assumed here that the indicated direction (positive or nega- 
ive) of a slope is valid when the actual value is much larger than its standard 
ror. 
| For those readers who are mainly familiar with regression analysis the 
lata will be shown in footnotes, however. In this case the general regression 
‘quation is: 


| We sapet ako has Xe tae Xe + 8X3 + 1aig Kyo + ayy Kya 


Chis turns out to be: 


| Y = 0.08 + 0.16x, + 0.08x, — 0.06x, — 0.12X, + 0.52X,9 + 0.14x,3. 


[he standard errors of the regression constant and slopes are 0.05, 0.12, 0.08, 
38, 0.06, 0.30 and 0.13, respectively. 
| 71 It should be noted, however, that a positive partial regression slope would 
lave been shown had the total number of in-migrants (rather than the in-migration 
latio) been the subject of analysis. This comment also applies to the indicator of 
he degree of modernity in the economic structure. It should be recalled, however, 
hat the number of in-migrants and the in-migration ratio (while related) should not 
ie treated as substitutes (see footnote 1°), 
| 
22 To make this statement applicable to the manufacturing variable, it may be 
‘onsidered that its low values are high values of ‘non-manufacturing’ and that it 
s these high values to which the statement refers. 
| 23 In their research on correlates of growth rate differentials among Canadian 
rban centres, Hodge, 1967, and King, 1967, also indicate findings concerning 


egional variation in patterns of inter-correlation. 


| 24 If the total number of in-migrants had been the dependent variable, the 
qultiple correlation coefficients would have been 0.72 and 0.58, respectively. 
{mong the MAs and MUAs, more than 50 per cent of the variance in the volume of 
N-migration is accounted for statistically by the selected socio-economic indi- 


ators. 


> The following data illustrate clearly the importance of specifying the 
elevant areal units within the formulation of a theoretical model for the explana- 
ion of migration differentials, when this model is later ‘tested’ through regression 
malysis. For the 37 MAs and MUAs, the estimation of the regression equation 
ndicated in footnote ”° is: 
Y = 0.07 + 0.07x, + 0.04x; + 0.64X_ — 0.05x, + 0. 02X49 — 0.09X,3. 
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For the additional 65 urban centres the result is: 


Y = -0.01 + 0.30x, + 0.13x, — 0.01x, ~ 0.07x, + 0.919 + 0.20x,3. 


The ratio of each regression slope to its standard error is as follows: 


Variables 


MAs and MUAs 


0.69 
0.50 
1.82 
- 0.91 
0. 06 
Sa Oau7el 
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Others 
1.94 
152 

= (0 
— 0.86 
2.37 
Sal%/ 


Chapter Eight 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CORRELATES OF 
THE TEN-YEAR NET MIGRATION 
RATIO, FOR URBAN COMPLEXES 

AND COUNTIES, 1951 - 61 


1 PURPOSE 


The preceding Chapter has considered economic and social correlates 
f areal variation in regard to migration ratios from the standpoint of the 
alues of economic and social indicators at the end of the migration period. 
‘hus the values of the indicators probably reflected consequences, as well 
S possible determinants, of the migration pattern. In order to strengthen 
re basis for developing interpretations concerning the determinants of 
teal variation in migration ratios, this Chapter treats values of selected 
adicators measured at the beginning of the migration period. For this 
urpose it is necessary to focus upon the variation of the 1951-61 net 
iigration ratio' among the urban complexes. A supplementary analysis is 
ade for the variation of this ratio among the counties or census divisions. 
he immediate aim of this Chapter is to measure and interpret the degree 
nd pattern of association of the 1951-61 net migration ratio with selected 
conomic and social factors in the preceding 1941-51 period.’ It is hoped 
lat the discussion might contribute in a small way to the development of 
ystematic causal interpretations of areal migration differentials in Canada. 
| 


| The discussion is guided by a particular interest in gauging the 
xtent to which the selected data are consistent with those causal inter- 
tetations, of the areal variation in the 1951-61 net migration ratio, that 
ive a prominent role to economic factors. It is understood the data may not 
upport a particular causal interpretation because they confcund the effects 
? several different processes, some of which are mutually counteracting. 
1 this instance, the data might still be useful in suggesting the likely 
2gree and pattern of the net influence (that which is effective despite 
ounteracting forces) of the processes considered in the relevant causal 
terpretations. 
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| 
Although the analysis is guided by an interest in causal interpretations 
that give a prominent role to economic factors, no specific economic model 
is set up as an explanation of areal variation in net migration ratios. The 
discussions in Section 7.2.1 of Chapter Seven and in Appendix H present. 
some general stipulations for a procedure which would take into account the: 
contributions of several different processes (requiring different models) to 
the total number of migrants entering and leaving an area. In the light of 
these stipulations, a fairly diverse set of variables (intended to reflect the! 
influences of diverse causal mechanisms) is chosen for analysis. The 
choice of variables has been guided by the findings and theoretical dis- 
cussion in the literature on related research (see Chapter Seven, Section 
7.2.1 for further details and references). | 


8.2 PROCEDURE FOR URBAN COMPLEXES 


The techniques used in this Chapter are generally the same as those 
used in Chapter Seven. The reader should consult Sections 7.2 and 7.3, and 
Appendices D and E for the relevant explanatory comments concerning 
techniques, as his familiarity with these Mees aks will be assumed in 
the following discussion. 


Table 8.1 lists the 16 variables chosen for the treatment of urban 
complexes. Three clusters and three ungrouped variables have been iden- 
tified, using the algorithm described roughly in Appendix D. As in Chapte 
Seven, each sub-group of variables comprises a group factor. The first grour 
factor name shown, ‘‘metropolitan status’’, refers generally to the extent to 
which the economy of an urban complex is focused upon the performance of 
economic functions (notably the supply of goods and services) for other 
urban centres. The centre that is high in metropolitan status is a prominent 
node in the flows of goods, services and communication among regions of 
the national economy. Such a centre would have a relatively high pei 
capita income level, marked concentration of working force in newer tertiary 
activities, and prominent values on the per capita receipts from wholesale 
sales and service trades. 


The second group factor name, ‘‘working force skill structure’’, refers 
generally to the extent to which the working force is concentrated ir 
occupations requiring higher-level skills. These occupations would fall 
particularly into the professional and technical group, and the centres with 
prominent values on this factor may be expected to have populations that 
are highly educated relative to other centres. 


The third group factor is called ‘‘accessibility’’, The more highly 
accessible centres are those that tend to be larger than average and to be 
MAs themselves or be close to an MA. 
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PROCEDURE FOR URBAN COMPLEXES 


The three ungrouped variables are considered as representing, 
respectively, manufacturing specialization, demographic growth and em- 
ployment opportunity growth. More detailed discussion on the definition 
and naming of these group factors is presented in Appendix E. 


The identified subdivision of the 16 variables into six? groups is 
the best available ‘six-grouping’ of these variables, in the sense indicated 
in Chapter Seven (Section 7.2.2). In addition, the test with Holzinger’s 
B-coefficient (see Section 7.2.2) indicates that the grouping is effective. 
The B-coefficients for the three clusters are as follows: 


Name Number of = B-—coefficient 

ered variables SaaiineainnnnEene 
Metropolitanystatusm) oa 0) ion 6 282 
Working force skill structure......... 4 168 
Accessibility’,), )i\..))).. SN Paar aa 3 135 


The pattern of average correlations among the groups is reasonable, 
as Table 8.2 shows. As one might expect, marked positive level of corre- 


lation is shown between metropolitan status and working force skill struc- 


ture (see footnotes 14 and ** to Chapter Seven). These factors are negatively 
correlated with specialization of the working force in manufacturing, and 


are positively associated with the growth in employment opportunity. 


Table 8.2 —Average Product - Moment Correlation Coefficients Among 
Variable Clusters for 63 Urban Complexes® of 10,000 and Over 
in 1941, Canada, 1941-51 


; Employ- 
Metro- Working : Manu- Demo- | ment 
b : force | Accessi- | facturing : Mi 
Group factor name politan : ae 24; | graphic | oppor 
skill bility | speciali : 
status ti growth | tunity 
structure zation growth 
j 
Metropolitan status.... = 0.23 0.14 0. 25° 0.09 0. 12 
Working force skill e 
SUUIGLUTE sc.s.3 46 + ducyss 0.23 = 0.17 0. 22 0.08 0.12 
Accessibility ......... 0.14 0.17 = OMigy 0.08 0.06 
Manufacturing speciali- i 
mer cri tr, dha Peeah ts O295% 0. 22° 0.13 = 0.19 0.20 
Sc 
Demographic growth ... 0.09 0.08 0.08 0.19 = 0.11 
Employment opportunity 
EN it shn has ao hones 0.12 0.12 0.06 0. 20 Ole = 
| L 


* See Table 7.2, footnote? 
See Chapter Seven, Gectién 7.2, Appendices D and E, and Table 8. 1. 
Almost all (if not all) of the averaged correlations have negative signs. The averages 


are calculated from the absolute values of the coefficients. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.9. 
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8.3 FINDINGS FOR URBAN COMPLEXES ) 


Although the group factor indexes exclude 1951-61 changes, they 
are systematically associated with the 1951-61 net migration ratio. Among 
the 63 urban complexes of 10,000 and over in 1941, coefficient of multiple 
correlation between these indexes and the 1951-61 net migration ratio is 
0.70. If the 63 urban complexes comprised a sample drawn from a universe 
in which the true multiple correlation was zero, a sample correlation as 
high as 0.70 would be extremely unlikely; the probability of observing a 
coefficient as high as 0.70 would be at most 0.02 (see Appendix F).+ 


| 


The strength of the association is moderate since the linear regression 
of the indicator variables statistically explains 49 per cent of the variance 
in the net migration ratio. The coefficient of prediction accuracy (Appendix 
F, Section F.2) is 51 per cent, so that, given an urban centre’s combination 
of values on the six indicator variables, its value on the net migration ratio 
could be predicted with 51 per cent (out of a possible 100 per cent) accu- 
racy. The reasons for amodest strength of association which were indicated 
in Chapter Seven (Section 7.3) may also apply here, although with dimin- 
ished force since the net migration ratio should be less sensitive to ‘life- 
cycle migration’ than the in-migration ratio. As pointed out in Section 8.1, 
the reasons must include the fact that the present analysis ignores relevant 
factors which were unique to the 1951-61 period, since the indicator values 
were measured at the beginning of the migration period (see footnote’). 


Among the indicator variables, that which stands for the metropolitan 


status factor is by far the most important in accounting for the systematic 
association with the 1951-61 net migration ratio. Almost one half of the 
multiple correlation may be attributed to this variable alone (see Table 8.3). 
The second most important factor is the 1941-51 demographic growth,* to 
which may be attributed roughly 25 per cent of the multiple correlation. 
Among the remaining four variables, only manufacturing specialization and 
the indicator of working force skill structure contribute nearly 10 per cent 


of the multiple correlation. 


The 1951-61 net migration ratio varied positively with five of the six 
group factors (see Table 8.3 and footnote*), the exceptional one being 
manufacturing specialization. The increases from one urban centre to another 
in the variable reflecting the performance of metropolitan functions, in the 
proximity to Census Metropolitan Areas, in the levels of skill in the working 
force, and in demographic and employment opportunity growth for the 
1941-51 decade were associated with increases in the 1951-61 net 
migration ratio. The highest correlations with the 1951-61 net migration 
ratio are shown by the metropolitan status indicator, with a zero-order 
coefficient of 0.53 and a third-order partial correlation coefficient of 0.47, 
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[hus the metropolitan status indicator, if used alone in the analysis, would 
eflect much of the influence of the other five variables, 


| Table 8.3 — Measures of Association Between Group Factor Indicators 
and the Net Migration Ratio® for 63 Urban Complexes 
of 10,000 and Over in 1941, Canada, 1951-61 


Third order 
Zero order : ; 
“le a correlation ney : Relative 
Group factor name lati i coefficient pegs se Si ie aida 
corre ation inh indies coefficient in multiple 
coefficients Perbioc with index | correlation® 
| variabled 
Jo 
Metropolitan status .... | - 0.42 to 0.57 0.53 0.47 46 
flanufacturing speciali- 
fezation......... Sabre = O-nl 7 aa Osulys = 0:24 11 
Accessibility ......... | — 0.24 to 0.24 0.24! 0.18! 6 
Demographic growth rate 0.40 0.40 0.37 25 
Vorking force skill 
| Structure............ 0.20 to 0.30 0.30 0.19 9 
Employment opportunity 
BROWtH. 2... so. 3 he as 0.16 | 0.16 0.13 3 


® See Table 8.1, footnotes? and ©. 
See Table 7.3, footnote, 
© See Table 7.3, footnote®. 
3ee also Table 7.3, footnote, 

d See Table 7.3, footnoted, For the first, third, fourth and fifth rows the variables 
held constant are three of Xj, Xy9, Xj, and X93; the fourth being the index variable being 
correlated with the net migration ratio. For the second and sixth rows, the variables held 
ronstant are X,, Xj, and X23 (see Table 8.1). 

f See Appendix D for explanation. 

The index variable is Xj 9 (see Table 8.1), which refers to distance from the nearest 
Census Metropolitan Area. This coefficient may thus be interpreted as a positive correlation 
with proximity to the nearest MA. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.9. 


In this case the migration variable refers to net migration. 


Manufacturing specialization varied inversely with the level of the 
951-61 net migration ratio for the urban complexes. Both the zero-order 
ind third-order partial correlation coefficients are negative (—0.2 in each 
ase, as Table 8.3 shows). The negative partial regression slope is sub- 
stantial in relation to its standard error (see footnote’). Thus, increases 
iver urban complexes in the index of manufacturing specialization as of 
1951 were associated with decreases in the level of the 1951-61 net 
aigration ratio. Chart 8.1 shows the scatter diagrams for the association 
yetween individual indicators and the 1951-61 net migration ratio. 


Table 8.4 provides further observations of the systematic association 
etween the indicators and the 1951-61 net migration ratio. Urban centres 
vhich simultaneously have values above the median on the four selected 
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CHART-8.1 


SCATTER DIAGRAMS SHOWING ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 'GROUP FACTOR' 
INDICATORS AND THE NET MIGRATION RATIO, FOR 63 URBAN 
COMPLEXES OF 10,000 AND OVER IN 1941, CANADA,195 1-61 
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indicators are heavily concentrated in the highest third of the net migration 
ratio values. At least 80 per cent of these areas have net migration ratios 
above the 67th percentile value. In sharp contrast, only three per cent have 
net migration ratios above this percentile among centres which simulta 
neously have values below the median on the four group factor indicators, 
Instead, the latter areas are heavily concentrated among the lowest third 
of the values on the 1951-61 net migration ratio. | 


In sum, the data appear to confirm the expectation of a systematic 
pattern and marked degree of association between inter-urban variation in. 
socio-economic characteristics measured at the beginning of the 1951-61 
decade and that in the net migration ratio for this decade. Generally, the 
net migration ratio varied positively with the indicators for the factors of 
metropolitan status, 1941-51 demographic growth, accessibility, and skill 
structure of the working force. These findings may be further explored in 
two major sub-groupings of the 63 urban complexes. 


8.3.1 ‘METROPOLITAN’ VERSUS OTHER URBAN COMPLEXES - The 63 
urban complexes were subdivided into two groups: (1) MAs and MUAs, and 
(2) other centres (see Chapter Seven footnote’). The inter-correlation 
matrices for these two groups differ significantly both from the general 
correlation matrix for all 63 units and from each other (Table 8.5), for the 
same reason as that indicated in Section 7.3.2. Generally higher and still 


Table 8.5 —Measures of Deviation Between Correlation Matrices ® for 
Sub-groupings of the 63 Urban Complexes of 10,000 and Over ) 
in 1941, Canada, 1951- 61 | 


Correlation vectors involving the 


Correlation matrices : ; : 
net migration ratio 


MAs and MAs and MAs an MAs and 
MUAsb : ea MUAs MUAS. bolas MUAs 
vs : vs 
all 63 units all 63 units others all 63 eae an 63 units ptherd 


Mean relative deviation 


mrs 


Standard error of relative deviation 


| 
PTE PS a 


° See Table 7.5, footnote 4 
See Table 7.5, footnote b, 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.9. 
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significant differentials are observed when only those correlations involving 
the net migration ratio are considered. These findings suggest significant 
differences between the larger urban complexes and the smaller ones in 
regard to the pattern of inter-correlations among factors related to 1951-61 
net migration ratio. 


! 


| Table 8.6 shows that the MAs or MUAs were much more likely to have 
high net migration ratios than were the other centres, Close to 50 per cent 
of the MAs or MUAs have net migration values above the 67th percentile, 
while the corresponding percentage for the other centres is eight per cent. 
Nearly one half of these other centres have net migration ratio values 
below the 33rd percentile. In addition, the areas with net migration ratios 
above the 67th percentile value are predominantly MAs or MUAs, as the 
MAs or MUAs in this category outnumber the other areas by a margin of 
nine to one. 


_ Table 8.6 — Distributions for Two Sub-groups of Urban Complexes Among 
Levels of the Net Migration Ratio, Canada, 1951-61 


T i i 
Net migration ratio — 
| < = 
b Greater Between Less 
| than the | the 33rd than A+B+C Number 
| Area 67th and 67th the 33rd 
per- per- per- 
| centile? | centiles@ | centileé 
| A B (@ D E 
| 
All urban complexes .. S17 36.5 Sey 100 63 
| MAs and MUAs> .... 47.4 31.6 21.0 100 38 
| OS 8.0 lL 44.0 48.0 | 100 25 


PThe percentile values are as follows: 337d percentile = 3.0; 67th percentile = 16.1. 
‘See Table 8. 1, footnote © for definition of the net migration ratio. The data for MAs are 
|obtained directly from 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, Table X. For MUAs (and for MAs not in- 
‘cluded in the above-mentioned source) the estimates were prepared according to the technique 
‘described in Stone, 1967, Appendix F. This technique allows the estimates to reflect migra- 
|tion to built-up areas adjacentto the central incorporated centre of the MUA. For other centres 
the estimates refer to the incorporated boundaries of the centres, with adjustments (of the 
‘basic vital and population statistics) being made to provide estimates fora constant area 
|when - centre was affected by boundary changes. 


b See Table 7. 5, footnote P, 


| SOURCES: 1961 Census, DBS 99-512, Table X; 1961 Census, DBS 99-510;1961 Census, 
DBS 92-535, Tables 9 and 10. DBS, Vital Statistics (annual), 1951 to 1961. 


Among the 38 MAs or MUAs® the multiple correlation between the 
‘indicator variables and the 1951-61 net migration ratio is 0.76, so that 
‘nearly 60 per cent of the variance in this ratio is accounted for by the 
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indicators.’ The coefficient of prediction accuracy is 55 per cent. Both the | 
pattern and the degree of association between the 1951-61 net migration | 
ratio and the selected economic and social factors are sharper among the 
MAs or MUAs than among all 63 urban complexes. The patterns of co- 
variation between the individual group-factor indexes and the 1951-61 net 
migration ratio are roughly the same for the MAs or MUAs as for all 63 
urban complexes (see Table 8.7). 


Table 8.7 —Measures of Association Between Group Factor Indicators 


and the Net Migration Ratio? for 38 MAs and MUAs, Canada, 1951-61 


Third order 
Zero order ; : 
Range os DU eralation ees i ae 
Group factor name ade) on coefficient GOrreAguON Tp Prana 
correlation Sith Gindiex coefficient | in multiple 
coefficients ariable® with inde correlation 
“ | variable 
%o 
Metropolitan status ... - 0.57 to 0.64 0.57 0.53 46 
Manufacturing speciali- 
ZAtVON. ;, seeseyis euekameseeteks = Oeil Sy 2 - 0.24 
Accessibility ......... 0.15 to 0.31 0.31! 0. 16' 
Demographic growth rate 0.34 0. 34 0.35 14 
Working force skill 
StRU CLUES Fass okspes cus ettone 0.22 to 0.45 0.45 0.29 19 
Employment opportunity 
SLOW. .nanenss oe oielets 0.19 0.19 0.19 6 


* See Table 8.1, footnotes@ and ©. 


i See Table footnote, 

4 See Table 8.3, footnote°. 
See Table 8.3, footnoted, 

- See Appendix D, Section D.3 for explanation. 
See Table 8.3, footnotef, 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.9. 


8.3.2 INTERPRETATION -If the inter-urban differentials in the 1951-61 
net migration ratio were caused primarily by economic factors, the foregoing 
discussion provides some support for interpretations as to the part played 
by the economic factors over the 1941-51 decade. This was a decade of 
rapid modernization of the Canadian economic structure (cf. Wilson, Gordon 
and Judek, 1965, pp. 261-266). The basic economic structural changes were 
probably concentrated heavily in the metropolitan areas and the other larger 
urban complexes with good access to metropolitan areas. The metropolitan 
areas and their nearby larger urban complexes had relatively high levels of 
specialization in the rapidly expanding sectors, at least from the viewpoint 
of labour demand expansion. Thus, the metropolitan areas and their nearby 
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tban complexes had markedly increased shares of the economic forces 
nat tend to attract migrants. Movers starting in such areas tended to 
hhoose a new residence within such areas to a greater extent than movers 
tarting elsewhere, while those leaving other centres tended to show 
ignificantly high response to the strong attractions of the metropolitan 
entres. Thus, the net shift in population size due to migration tended to 
avour the metropolitan areas strongly, even after their relatively large 
opulation sizes were taken into account. Thus, in general, the metro- 
olitan areas and their nearby urban complexes were the major spatial 
zrowth poles’ in the national economy (at least from the viewpoint of 
abour demand) in the period of and since the Second World War, and this 
'as a major reason why they attracted and retained migrants to a signifi- 
antly high degree in the 1951-61 decade. In short, considering the inter- 
orrelations among the factors of metropolitan status, accessibility and 
vorking force skill structure, it may be suggested that there was a con- 
lergence of economic changes concentrated in the metropolitan and nearby 
ban complexes, and that this concentration was a major factor causing 
ae relatively high levels of the 1951-61 net migration ratio among the 
IAs and MUAs. The idea of a convergence of economic changes concen- 
cated in particular population agglomerations is to be stressed here in 
avour of emphasis on any single economic factor operating independently 
f others. The attractiveness of an urban centre should be built up along a 
ride front, including attention to the educational level and ‘skill structure’ 
f the working force, to the improvement of accessibility to major centres, 
nd to the building up of the local infrastructure of community and business 


‘ervices, among other factors. 


4 PROCEDURE FOR COUNTIES OR CENSUS DIVISIONS 


The findings reported in the previous Sections of this Chapter depend 
vartly on the chosen areal units of observation — urban complexes with 
(941 populations of atleast 10,000. Thus, it is of some interest to ascertain 
whether a different and still partly useful set of units will yield a similarly 
systematic pattern of association between the 1951-61 net migration ratio 
and the selected economic and social variables measured in 1951. Counties 
and census divisions are the only units of observation for which the requisite 
Jata are available and which are sufficiently numerous for the techniques 
of statistical analysis being used here. The boundaries of the counties or 
census divisions usually extend well beyond those of the urban complexes 
used in the preceding Sections, so that, although arbitrary, they may roughly 
approximate some ‘zones of influence’ of major urban agglomerations. 


nits has not been limited to 


The choice of county or census division u 
f Canadian 


those that are predominantly urban. Thus, a much wider variety 0 
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communities will be reflected in the data than was the case with the urban 
complexes. For this reason, the network of social and economic factors 
which may underlie inter-county (or census division) net migration variation 
may be different from that which is behind this variation among the urban 
complexes. Instead of carrying over to the county or census division level 
the factors and indicator variables used in the foregoing analysis for 
urban complexes, it is therefore appropriate to find new clusters of the 
social and economic variables for the analysis of the county or census 
division data. A new grouping of the selected social and economic variables 
is also prompted by the fact that some of the relevant statistics which are 
available for the urban complexes are not provided for the counties or 
census divisions® and vice versa. Given a somewhat different selection of 
variables and a new grouping for the counties or census divisions, as 
compared with the foregoing analysis for urban complexes, direct compari- 
sons may not be made of correlation coefficients between the data in the 
preceding Sections and those that follow, although they still deal with the 
broad question as to whether the areal variation in the 1951-61 migration 
ratio is markedly and systematically associated with selected economic 
and social factors measured for change in the 1941-51 decade or for level 
in’ 1951. 


Table 8.8 lists the 18 variables selected for the analysis of data for 
the 119 counties or census divisions with 1941 populations of 25,000 or 
more.? Using the algorithm described in Appendix D, six groups of these 
variables were defined, each comprising a group factor. The grouping 
indicated in Table 8.8 is the best grouping of the 18 variables into six 
groups, given the observed correlation coefficients (see Section 7. Death 
Holzinger’s B-coefficients for the groups also indicated that the grouping 
is effective (see Section 7.2.2). 


Four clusters of variables are identified in Table 8.8. The first is 
named ‘‘urbanization’’, because most of the variables in this cluster reflect 
the level of urbanization in a county population. The more highly urbanized 
counties would be expected to show higher-than-average values on the 
educational level of their population, on per capita income levels, on the 
female labour force participation rate, and on the concentration of female 
workers in offices or stores. They would also either contain or be relatively 
close to MAs. It may be noted that the variable x,, is actually a measure of 
the level of demographic urbanization (cf. Stone 1967, Appendix A), and 
the reason why it is not serving as the indicator variable for urbanization 
is given in the relevant discussion in Appendix E (Section E.1). 


The next cluster of variables is called ‘‘level of living’’, althougl 
the variables included may seem at first to be remotely connected with this 
topic. Actually, it is a common finding in population studies of regions 
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| PROCEDURE FOR COUNTIES OR CENSUS DIVISIONS 
(cf. UN 1961, ch. III; UN 19619, p. 5) that populations with relatively 
low levels of living tend to have relatively high infant mortality and crude 
birth rates. (Areal differentials inthe crude birth rate usually dominate such 
differentials in the natural increase ratio.) Although there may be a relative 
few glaring exceptions, it can be assumed that generally the counties with 
higher-than-average proportions of foreign-born persons will have higher- 
than-average levels of living. 


The processes that the other two names (for clusters) are intended 
to suggest are largely self-explanatory —prominence of the county as a 
locale for markets judged by per capita receipts for sales and services, 
and manufacturing specialization. In the case of the latter factor it should 
be noted that variables x,, and x,, are inversely, although markedly, 
correlated. 


Finally there are two ungrouped variables considered as indicators 
of (a) the concentration of the working force in the professional and tech- 
nical segment of the occupational structure and (b) demographic growth in 
the decade preceding the migration period. Appendices D and E provide 
further details on the definition and naming of the variable clusters. 


Table 8.9 shows a meaningful pattern of average correlations among 
the group factors. At least moderately high and positive inter-correlations 


Table 8.9 — Average Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients Among 
Variable Clusters, from 119 Counties or Census Divisions 


of 25,000 and Over in 1941, Canada, 1941 -51 


Intensity | Manu- Profes- . 
Group factor Urbani- Fae of facturing | sional Demo 
: of i Bes cMee graphic 
name 4 zation livi trading |speciali- |speciali- growth 
aye activity zation zation 
| 
Urbanization ...: 22. = 0.36 0.43 0.18 0.26 0.34 
IMevel of living... .4.. 0.36 — 0.38 0.23 0.31 0.05 
Intensity of trading 
BOCs OY LL hrs 0.43 0.38 _ 0.17 0.36 0.12 
Manufacturing 
Specialization 0.18 0.23 0.17 — 0.436 0.44 
_ Professional b 
specialization 0.26 0.31 0.36 0.435 - 0.16 
b = 
Demographic growth .. 0.34 0.05 0.12 0.44 0.16 


@ See Chapter Seven, Section 7.2, Appendices D and E, and fable Sp ay al 
b Almost all (if not all) of the averaged correlations have negative Signs. e averag 


“are calculated from the absolute values of the coefficients. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.10. 
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are shown among the urbanization, level of living, and intensity of trading 
factors. Positive but relatively low correlations with manufacturing spe 
cialization are shown by the urbanization and the level of living factors, 
while a negative correlation with manufacturing specialization is shown by 
the per cent in professional and technical occupations (see footnotes * and 
15 to Chapter Seven). This latter variable shows positive correlations with 
each of the other factors. The 1941-51 population growth rate shows 
moderate and positive levels of correlation with the urbanization and manu- 


facturing specialization factors. | 


8.5 FINDINGS FOR COUNTIES OR CENSUS DIVISIONS 


A strong and systematic association is shown between the selected 
socio-economic indicators and the 1951-61 net migration ratio, for the 119 
counties or census divisions. The coefficient of multiple correlation 
between the six factor indexes and the 1951-61 net migration ratio is 0.84. 
The coefficient of prediction accuracy is 65 per cent, practically the same 
as the percentage of net migration ratio variance explained by the indicators. 
It may be recalled that in these results no measurements of 1951-61 
economic and social changes are included. A level of multiple correlation 
as high as 0.84 would be observed very rarely (three out of 1,000 times) in 
samples of 119 counties or census divisions in a universe where the true 
multiple correlation is zero (see Appendix 1 a 


The most important of the group factor indicators, in terms of contri- 
bution to the multiple correlation, is that which stands for the urbani- 
zation factor, accounting for slightly less than 50 per cent. The next most 
important is the 1941-51 growth rate, which also contributed 40 per cent 
of the multiple correlation. As mentioned above (see footnote °),.the promi- 
nence of the growth rate in the decade preceding the migration period may 
partly reflect correlation between the 1941-51 and 1951-61 net migration 
ratios. The observed level of this correlation is 0.69 for the counties or 
census divisions, while that between the 1941-51 growth rate and the 
1941-51 net migration ratio is 0.91. However, this serial correlation (the 
0.69 value) itself may reflect certain processes of information flow (con- 
cerning opportunities) among migrants and potential migrants. It is also 
likely that the 1941-51 population growth rate variation reflects area! 
differentials in the rate of growth of the opportunities that influence 
migration decisions. Some support for this notion is provided by the marked 
and statistically significant positive correlations of the 1941-51 population 
growth rate with (a) the 1951 per cent of the male wage earners witha’ 
least $3,000 earnings in the year preceding the 1951 Census (0.5) and (b 
the 1951 per cent of population in urban centres (0.5). In short, fast 1941- 
51 growth in population may have reflected relatively large increases if 
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» share of opportunities which influenced migration decisions over the 
51-61 decade. Among the remaining factors, only the level of living 
licator contributed nearly 10 per cent of the multiple correlation (see 


ble 8.10). 


Table 8.10 — Measures of Association Between Group Factor Indicators 
and Net Migration Ratio,® for 119 Counties or Census Divisions, 


| Canada, 1951 -61 


= 
Tete oaat Third order 
Be ecor | correlation | cctetatina’ | dnpertane 
Group factor name correlation Lae cae cositnents a eatigie 
coefficients» dee re se with index | correlatione 
variabled 
7o 
PamiZation. 0.6.6... +. Ondo mton Osd2 0.72 0.57 47 
feet of living ... 0.45 On Oto uO, 37 Osar 0.23 9 
ensity of trading 
BVI ww wees 0.37 to 0.48 0.37 0.11 2 
nufacturing 
‘specialization ...... 0.22 O22 - 0.06 1 
ofessional 
jspecialization ...... O19 On = 0207 1 
mographic growth ... 0.65 0.65 0.58 40 


@See Table 7.1, footnotes@ and * in particular, and Table 8.8, footnote®. 

b See Table 7.3, footnote? and Table 8.8. 

© See Table 7.3, footnotes© and f 
d See Table TESS footnote’, For the first, second, fourth and sixth rows the three vari- 
les held constant are three of X 1, 23, X13 and X22. For the third and fifth rows the vari- 
les held constant are Xj, X22 and X23 (see Table 8.8). 

© See Appendix D for explanation. 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.10. 


The 1951-61 net migration ratio varies directly with four of the six 
lected group factor indexes (see Table 8.10 and footnote’’). Increases 
er areas in the indicators of urbanization, of level of living, of the 
tensity of trading activity and of 1941-51 demographic growth were 
sociated with increases in the net migration ratio. The remaining two 
jicators have negative third-order partial correlations with the net migration 
dio =(see footnote’®). However, none of these negative correlations 
viates significantly from zero (see Table 8,10 and Appendix F). More 
tail on the patterns of co-variation with individual indicators is shown 
Chart 8.2. 


_ Table 8.11 shows a further variation on the systematic pattern of 
Sociation between the indicators and the 1951-61 net migration ratio. 
eas that simultaneously had values above the median on the indicators 
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SCATTER DIAGRAMS SHOWING ASSOCIATION BETWEEN ‘GROUP FACTOR’ 
INDICATORS AND THE NET MIGRATION RATIO, FOR 119 COUNTIES 
OR CENSUS DIVISIONS OF 25,000 AND OVER IN 194l, 
CANADA, 1951-61 
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were heavily concentrated among the top one third of the 1951-61 ne 
migration ratios. Some 80 per cent of these areas had net migration ratios 
above the 67th percentile, while areas that simultaneously had values beloy 
the median on the factor indexes were only five per cent concentrates 
above the 67th percentile. Almost 75 per cent of these latter areas ha 
values in the lowest one third of the net migration ratios. Thus, the data fo: 
the 119 counties or census divisions confirm the expectation of associatio1 
between the 1951-61 net migration ratio and the selected economic an 
social factors. 


The findings observed for the 119 counties or census divisions were 
re-examined for two sub-groups of these areas: 41 units containing the 
1951 MAs and MUAs (henceforth called MA-counties) and 78 other counties 
or census divisions. Table 8.12 shows clearly that these two groups o 
units had very different distributions according to the 1951-61 net migratios 
ratio. While 68 per cent of the MA-counties fell above the 67th percentile 
value on the net migration ratio, only 14 per cent of the other counties 0: 
census divisions had net migration ratios of this order. Only these latte 
counties had a significant concentration of units (47 per cent) in the lowes 
one third of the 1951-61 net migration ratios. 


Table 8.12 — Distributions of Two Sub-groups of Counties or Census 
Divisions Among Levels of the Net Migration Ratio, Canada, 1951-61 


Net migration ratio — 
Greater Between Less 
than the | the 33rd than A+-B-+.C-| Numies 
Area 67th and 67th the 33rd 
per- per- per- 
centile? | centiles? | centile? | 
—t A B (S D E 
Alibunitswee acme sts ot 32.8 34.4 32.8 - 100 119 
MA—counties» ..... 68.3 26.8 4.9 100 41 
@tHetS Zc. s) 4 sus ispoe re 14,1 3855 47.4 100 78 
pte = 


@ The percentile values are as follows: 33rd percentile = ~ 17.7; 67th percentile = 5.2, 
See Appendix C for definition of the net migration ratio. 
b MA — counties are the counties or census divisions containing or adjacent to the 196! 


Census Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas. 


SOURCE: 1961 Census, DBS 99-511, Table 2. 


The correlation matrices for the three sets of units (119, 41 and 7 
differ significantly from each other (see Table 8.13) for the reason indicate 
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n Section 7.3.2. Considering only those correlations involving the 1951-61 


et migration ratio, the mean relative deviation among pairs of correlation 
vectors is again significantly different from zero in each case. Thus, the 
lata suggest significant differences between the pattern of correlation 
soefficients for the MA-counties (or census divisions) and that for the other 
nits. 


Table 8.13 — Measures of Deviation Between Correlation Matrices2 for 
Sub-groupings of the 119 Counties or Census Divisions of 25,000 and Over 
in 1941, Canada, 1951-61 


Correlation vectors involving the 


Correlation matrices ; : ‘ 
net migration ratio 


MA- Other MA- MA- Other MA- 
counties» counties» counties counties counties counties 
vs vs vs vs vs vs 
all 119 all 119 other all 119 all 119 other 

units units | counties | units units counties 


Mean relative deviation 


8 7 git 10 8 11 


Standard error of relative deviation 


0 0 0) 1 1 3 


4 See Table 7.5, footnote™. 


b See Table 8. 12, footnote, 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A. 10. 


Both the MA-counties and the others show systematic association 
retween the 1951-61 net migration ratio and the selected social and econ- 
»mic factors. The multiple correlation between the six indicators and this 
tio is 0.76 for both groups of areas.’ Both groups are also similar as 
egards the relative importance of the indicators. The main exception to 
this similarity occurs among the 78 ‘other’ counties or census divisions, 
vhere the 1941-51 growth rate is more important than the urbanization 
actor in contribution to multiple correlation with the net migration ratio 


‘see Table 8.14). 
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Table 8.14 — Measures of Association Between Group Factor Indicators 
and the Net Migration Ratio? for Two Sub-groups of Counties 
or Census Divisions, Canada 1951 -61 


Third order 
Range of Zero order partial Relative 
G face zero order correlation | correlation | importance 
AOE aS ra correlation with index | coefficient | in multiple 
coefficients variable © with index | correlation ® 
variable4d 
MA-countiesf 
|e 
nh Labia 
Ufbantzation sacs ceass 0.00 to 0.58 0.58 ONS! 39 
Bevel of livingi ly iris ete - 0.51 to 0.44 0.44 0.28 6 
Intensity of trading 
ACU VIEVa le temeceteta geist 0.15 to 0.19 0.18 sais LG 4 
Manufacturing speciali- 
ZALLONG sais qeiricihe erect = 0501 = OFOL =0/12 14 
Professional speciali- 
Batton | cae, can ore feasted tae 0.35 0.35 - 0,04 2 
Demographic growth . 0.46 lL 0.46 0.58 | 35 
Other units 
Salk a eS 
Te 
Urbantzatvon: (ie. scores — 0.27 to. 0556 0.56 0.38 30 
Wwevellof living) so. 6..65-4 Os cOLOn20 0.20 0.21 2 
Intensity of trading 
ACTIVITY Pests teers 0.13 to 0.48 0.24 0.20 ") 
Manufacturing speciali- 
FANS Gh ggennOO0 Ao 0.18 0.18 =30..05 9 
Professional speciali- 
ZAtlONmedaversna sievteehore tele =O 12 =O. 12 = 0:09 1 
Demographic growth .... 0.59 0.59 0.56 ou 


@ See Table 7.1, footnotes ? and f in particular, and Table 8.8, footnote ©. 
b See Table 7.3, footnote b and Table 8.8. 

© See Table 7.3, footnotes © and ?. 

d See Table 8. 10, footnote d, 

© See Appendix D for explanation. 

f See Table 8,12, footnote b 


SOURCE: Appendix Table A.10. 


8.6 CONCLUSION 


Whether among urban complexes or among counties and censu 
divisions, a network of economic and social indicators reflecting 195: 
levels and 1941-51 changes is systematically correlated with the ne 
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Meation ratio in the following decade (1951-61). The degree of multiple 
orrelation is relatively high, particularly among the county or census 
vision units. In statistical contribution to this correlation, apparently 
sonomic factors are prominent. Assuming that these factors were important 
nong the underlying set of causal forces operating in the real world, some 
ypotheses may be formulated about their roles as causal forces. Over the 
41 - 51 decade, Canada underwent rapid economic structural changes 
ghlighted by the decline of primary activity and the relatively rapid 
‘owth of professional and skilled occupations, manufacturing, sales and 
srvices. The rapidly growing sectors were spatially concentrated for the 
ost part in certain regions, and these regions thus had relatively large 
creases in the economic opportunities which attract and retain migrants. 
s a result, these regions may indeed have been the most effective in 
‘tracting and retaining migrants, so that they would tend to show the 
ghest net migration ratios in the 1951-61 decade, barring strong coun- 
acting forces peculiar to this period. Strong counteracting forces did not 
2velop markedly in 1951-61 because this decade saw a continuation of 
.e basic trends in structural change which were accelerated in the Second 
orld War and its aftermath. Considering all counties or census divisions, 
om those with low to those with high working force concentration in non- 
‘imary activities, the major relevant economic shifts probably involved the 
cline of agriculture and the advances in urbanization, in manufacturing 
id in tertiary activity. Considering only the highly urbanized areas, the 
ajor relevant shifts probably involved the degree of increase in the 
srformance of metropolitan functions, which spurred the demand for a more 
ighly educated and professional work force and pushed specialization in 
stivities like wholesale trade and business and financial services. 

Given the acceptability of the analytical techniques used, it can be 
aid that the statistics confirm basic expectations concerning the associa- 
on of net migration ratios with economic and social factors among the 
‘ban complexes and counties. This apparent confirmation comes as no 
arprise in the light of the already existing research in this general field. 
hat this analysis does is to provide concrete illustrations from the Canadian 
xperience at the levels of urban complexes and of counties or census 
wisions, suggesting the empirical magnitudes and patterns of correlation 
1 this experience for the chosen time period. These illustrations should 
‘ovide some contribution to the knowledge about inter-regional variation in 
2t migration ratios, and should provide some food for thought among 
dlicy-makers in the field of regional development and planning. The 
aalysis should also demonstrate one of the ways in which census statistics 
an serve useful (even if limited) analytical applications in this field. 

The fact that the above general conclusions do not distinguish 
aarply between the set of urban complexes and that of counties or census 
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divisions as units of observation, does not mean that hypotheses abou 
areal variation in migration need not be tied to specified units. On thi 
contrary, one of the notable points on methodology suggested by the argu 
ments set forth above is that such hypotheses should not be considere 
sufficiently precise for testing until the units of observation are specified, 
The specification of units of observation and of time periods should be 
treated as components of a testable hypothesis about areal variation ir 
migration, rather than as auxiliary items of ‘housekeeping’ in researcl 
design. These suggestions arise from the consideration that differen 
complexes of causal factors may be involved in generating areal variatio: 
in migration ratios at different levels of areal aggregation. Even at a giver 
level of areal aggregation, it may be important to know whether the chose 
sample of areal units tends to have a peculiar (for example, unusuall; 
restricted) pattern of variation on one of the factors which may affect the 
level of migration. If the sample of areal units is selective in this sense, 
the causal interpretation of the observed variation in migration ratios may 
need serious adjustment to take into account the nature of the sample. This 
means that it is not quite meaningful for policy-makers to ask researchers 
for ‘‘explanations of regional differences in migration rates’’, without firs‘ 
indicating what kinds of region are in question. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER EIGHT 


1 Measures on the socio-economic indicators for 1956 are not available. Th 
in-migration ratio (used in Chapter Seven) is not used here because an attempt i 
being made to reduce the impact of ‘life-cycle migration’ on the areal variation o 
migration ratios (see Section 7.3). It should also be noted that it is not possible t 
separate the internal migrants from the international migrants in the net migratio: 
estimates (Chapter Seven dealt only with internal migration). 


? Thus there is no attempt to consider factors which may have been uniqu 
to the 1951-61 decade. The term ‘‘unique’’ is intended to focus on 1951-6 
developments which are not reflected in the selected measures as a result of seria 
correlation. 


3 Each ungrouped variable is treated as a separate group in making up thi 
total of six. 


4 Had the subject of analysis been the level of net migration rather than th 
net migration ratio, the multiple correlation coefficient would have been 0.48 (seé 
footnote '° to Chapter Seven for a relevant comment). 


The relevant regression equation (for the net migration ratio analysis) is a’ 
follows (see footnote 7° to Chapter Seven): — 


Y = G2 + &,X, + 413X13 + AjgXiq + A22XQ2 + 4Q3X23 + Ags Xo5- 
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his is estimated as: — 


y - -0.45 + 0.60x, — 0.23x,, + 0.00x,, + 0.36x22 + 0.39x,5 + 0.22x,5. 


he ratios of the regression coefficients to their standard errors are as follows: — 


Coefficient Ratio 
| A oa lel 
| ay 3.78 
| a3 —2.44 
Axo 1.90 
a5 S70 
Ay3 0.71 
Ao5 1.61 


( 
\ 


| 5 It is possible that the importance of this 1941-51 demographic growth factor 
ay be due to serial correlation between the 1941-51 and 1951-61 net migration 
'tios, assuming that the 1941-51 net migration ratios were largely responsible 
x variation in the 1941-51 growth rate. An alternative view is indicated in 


ction 8.5. 
if 


®In the 1961 Census, the 37 MAs and MUAs defined. included St. John’s, 
ewfoundland, but, because data on changes over the 1941-51 decade are not 
vailable for that MA, it is excluded from this Chapter. Added to the list for this 
hapter are Regina and Saskatoon. 


7 Had the level of net migration been the subject of analysis, the multiple 
orrelation coefficient would have been 0.49, 


| ® For example, the industrial distribution of the gainfully occupied is not 
iblished for counties in the 1941 Census volumes. 


| ° It was necessary to exclude Alberta census divisions from the analysis, 
scause of their re-organization (in 1956) on a basis that prohibits the estimation 


1951-61 net migration ratios. 

| . 

10 Had the subject of study been the level of net migration, rather than the net 
igration ratio, the multiple correlation coefficient would have been 0.70. 


be regression equation for the net migration ratio analysis is 
Y = @ + 4,X + @gXq + & 13X13 + AyeX16 + 422X22 + 423X23- 

| 

stimated, this turns out to be: — 

«y= -0.38 + 1.48%, — 1.58Xx — 0.13%,3 + 0.00K15 + 0.74x_, + 0.46x3. 


he ratio of each coefficient to its standard error is as follows: — 


| Coefficient Ratio 
Go =3.387/ 
a; 5.48 
ee -1,18 
443 -—0.84 
416 1.03 
| 42> 7229) 
| A23 1.98 
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11.Jf the level of net migration had been the ‘dependent’ variable, the multip! 
correlation coefficient would have been 0.77 for the MA-counties (or censu 
divisions) and 0.69 for the remaining counties or census divisions. 


Once again the sensitivity of the regression coefficients (net migratio 
ratio analysis) to the choice of areal units can be illustrated from the calculation 
made (see footnote 7° for the general form of the regression equation). For thi 
41 MA-counties the estimated equation is: — 


hig = —0.29 + OO Xa mes 3.05x, = 0.27x;3 +: 0.00x4. ¥ 0.69x3. ae 0.6 5x23. 


For the 78 remaining counties or census divisions the estimate is: — 


y = -0.40 + 2.77x, — 1.46x» — 0.06x,3 + 0.00xi6 + 0.83x. + 0.24x,3. 


The ratio of each coefficient to its standard error is as follows: — 


Coefficient MA-counties Others 
a -1.09 =3.45 
a; -2.50 2.14 
A -0.68 -1.05 
aga -0.84 -0.34 
ate 0.16 1.78 
My 3.82 5.65 
43 HPP, 0.74 
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Concluding Remarks 


A major purpose of this volume is to provide a treatment of migration 
in Canada which should bring out specific patterns and associations relevant 
to the role of migration in regional development. It is believed that the 
data and discussion therein have at least partially accomplished this 
ourpose and that they illustrate some aspects of Canadian experience in 
regard to the links between economic factors and regional differentials in 
migration rates. Systematic associations of areal migration differentials 
with selected economic indicators are shown at the provincial, county (or 
census division), urban-centre, and rural farm levels. These associations 
lend strength to the independently founded belief that areal differentials in 
migration experience are symptoms and generators of areal variation in 
economic conditions. Particularly in regard to the peculiarities and details 
of the Canadian experience, this essentially exploratory study should help 
to enrich the fund of basic information so necessary for the proper formula- 
tion of causal models for explaining inter-regional migration. 


Relevant in connection with the formulation of explanatory models for 
areal variation in Canadian migration are the indications (obviously not 
original) from this study that fully adequate models will need to include 
social and demographic (in addition to purely economic) factors. Also 
indicated is the sensitivity of the observed patterns and levels of associ- 
ation to the particular areal units chosen for analysis (and presumably 
also to the selected time periods). None of these findings is unfamiliar to 
specialists in migration analysis, but they need to be emphasized particu- 
larly among the policy-makers who look to such specialists for consul- 
tation. First of all, they help to provide a healthy damper to the view that 
general hypotheses derived from high-flying theoretical exercises are 
testable in their general form. It would appear more useful to view such 
hypotheses as untestable until the relevant areal units and time periods are 
specified among the premises from which they are derived, and that two 
hypotheses are essentially different if they differ onlyin their specifications 


of areal units and time periods. 


| In addition, the findings also point strongly to the need for examin- 
ations of the Canadian experience, regardless of the amount of research 
done on similar problems elsewhere. Even within Canada, the findings and 
conclusions from migration research at one level of areal units (eg, 


provinces) cannot be automatically transferred to another level (e.g., urban 


ae 
centres) and there will be a continuing need to ‘update’ the research 
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findings on the same questions at a given level. The precise patterns and 
levels of association observed (for a fixed areal unit level and set of 
variables) at one time period eventually become as dated as yesterday’s: 


news. Enlightened policy-makers should, therefore, insist upon recurrent 


research effort aimed at updating observations based on data for periods 


gone by. Data-producing agencies and researchers will need to place 
continued emphasis on timely publication of dated research findings. 


The foregoing comments should not be taken as support for the view 
that continued research on the distant (as well as the immediate) past is 


not worthwhile. Limited as they may be, the lessons of the past are an 


essential part of the foundation of a rational assessment of present devel- 
opments and prospects for the future. Nothing in this monograph or in other 
research on Canadian migration would suggest that the lessons of the past 
have now been adequately gleaned and exposed. In short, many gaps in 
information about Canadian migration remain to be filled by a systematic 


study of the past. Hopefully, this monograph has helped to sharpen the 


outlines of some of the gaps, while making a small contribution to the 
filling of others. 


In the light of the research conducted for this monograph, a few « cue 
gaps deserving of immediate attention may be suggested. The streams of 
migration flowing into and out of the existing and emerging metropolitan 
areas are worthy of further study. These areas are the loci of the most 


advanced levels of technology and professional work in Canada, they are 


prominent among the highest income levels observed for the various types 
of Canadian region, and are probably the main places from which innovations 
emanate across Canada. Other research by the author (Stone, 1967, Chapter 
Six) has shown a steady ‘gravitation’ of the national population into the 
regions of metropolitan development over the past few decades, and this 
monograph documents the relatively large volumes of the inter-metropolitan 
migration streams, and the relatively high concentrations of persons with 
higher-level educational and occupational skills among the 1956-61 five- 
year migration streams flowing into and out of Census Metropolitan Areas. 
There is need to analyse more closely the demographic and socio-economic 
composition of these streams and to consider their potential impact on the 
composition of population in various Canadian regions. There is also an 
immediate need for more intensive research on the inter-provincial migra- 
tion streams — research that would map in detail their demographic and socio- 
economic composition, examining their impact on provincial differentials in 
population composition and growth potential. There is obviously a great 
need for more information about the ways and degrees in which the spatial: 
pattern and the levels of internal migration tend to vary over time in re- 
sponse to major economic changes. Finally, discussion presented in this 
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volume strongly suggests that the influence of social and demographic 
factors (such as life-cycle migration) upon the observed pattern of migration 
probably tends to increase with shortening of migration distances. For the 
‘proper study of short-distance migration, an integrated set of models is 
required which will reflect social, demographic and economic factors and 
which might aim at synthesizing statistics on both the inter-individual (or 
ee inter-family) and inter-area levels of variation in migration. These are, 
of course, only a few of the areas in which further migration research would 
be useful. 


| Obviously, the returns on investment in such research will depend 


partly on the quality, detail and coverage of social, economic and demo- 
graphic statistics for Canadian communities. For historical research this is 
a Serious problem because relatively little can be done to produce very 
significant improvements in the adequacy (regarding quality, detail and 
coverage) of the already existing statistics. It is necessary to make the 
best of what is available in this area and this may be much less than what 
is desired. The improvement of statistics in the future will be largely (in 
the short run at least) in aid of cross-sectional studies, the limitations of 
which (as bases for inferences about change) are now well known. 


f 
| 


Three major areas for such improvement emerge from the experience of 
preparing this monograph. First, efforts should be made to increase the rates 
of response (possibly through some telephone follow-up) to Population 
Sample questions, and to provide rough quality checks which might at least 
indicate the weakest parts of the body of statistics and the approximate 
margins of error in certain important series. Secondly, there is a need for 
larger samples of the longer distance (particularly inter-provincial) migration, 
in order to improve the reliability of cross-tabulations on the characteristics 
of migrants in inter-provincial and inter-metropolitan migration streams 
and to provide more detailed identification of the origins and destinations 
of such streams. Thirdly, the migration statistics for municipalities sur- 
tounding the Census Metropolitan Areas and larger cities which are not in 
the class of CMAs should identify separately the migrants to and from the 
nearby urban complex or agglomeration. This will permit the preparation of 
appropriate migration ratios for zones of influence around large cities which 
may extend well beyond the boundaries of the CMAs. Fourthly, the census 
designations of CMA central cities should not be confined to the largest 
incorporated centres. Attempts should be made to treat as one ‘central 
city’ the continuous built-up area of which the largest incorporated centre 
is the core — this should not be too difficult when this area is largely a 
complex of municipalities. Finally, serious thought should be given to 
finding ways of attenuating the difficulties which arise because the charac- 
teristics of migrants are obtained as of the end of the migration period. 


| 
| 
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Obviously, very significant extensions of the census schedule to include 
reports on occupation, education, etc., at the beginning of the migration 
period (actually reports as of the time of migration are preferable) are not 
feasible. However, it may be feasible to have limited extensions of this 
sort for key variables such as occupation and education. Such extensions. 
may be practicable with a sub-sample of the Population Sample. Another 
avenue might be the matching of records from two consecutive censuses 
for a sub-sample of Population Sample respondents. Even if the sub-sample 
is too small to warrant full cross-tabulations of the characteristics of 
migrants as of the beginning of the migration period, it may be possible to 
use the sub-sample data to estimate probabilities of change in selected 
characteristics and then to apply these probabilities in approximate formulas 
for mobility rates based on characteristics obtained at the beginning of the 
migration period. Of course, the coverage of characteristics will be severely 
limited in accordance with the scope of the quinquennial census (that 
occurring at years whose numbers end with six). These are largely specu 
lations, but it is hoped that they will help to stimulate thought on the 
future evolution of census schedules and tabulation practices. 
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APPENDIX A 


Table A.1—Marital Status Distributions for the Reporting Population by 
Five-Year Movement Status, for Selected Sex-Age Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Farm and Rural Non-farm, 1956-61 


NOTE, — Percentages may not add to the total due to rounding error. 


Movers within Canada 
: ee Mi- 
Marital status, see Non- anes | Inter-municipal practise 
sex and area lation ™°VETS | Total | muni- lige. Re Hee 
cipal | Total] provin- | provin- | ? road 
cial cial 
Population aged 15 and over 
ae ] | 
Males 
Pt ALGAS sighs. . os a 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
LMS Bees apo ie este Dou? S220 23521 22,8 eons Dele 24.3 29.1 
Married ..... sae 68.5 64:2 \@:74.1 1974.2 |157450 74.1 73.8 69.6 
Widowed or 
divorced ...., 044. au3 3.9 et Si) DoD) Des) 1.9 1.3 
Urban .........«... {100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
SINGLE: kw wlge (20.0 PRO iW IER EY Ne PD Sea) DaNS 24.6 29.1 
Married... o.m ae. la 7On8 Oh Pasa 7AaSe aa? 422 74.6 73.6 69.6 
Widowed or 
divorced ...... Sa 3.9 DFT 3.0 et 2h 1.8 igh 
Rural non-farm..... {100.0 ]} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
IMC e cakes aes | 29-0 3510 2250" 2376 |e 2007 20.9 19.4 QO 
Matried ge.rae stearate eal now ia CUS Gell | 73883" | Ow 76.4 78.5 77.4 
Widowed or 
divorced ...... | 3.9 cS ees is a 2) 27 2.1 2.0 
| Rural farm ........ |100:0]} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 |100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| SIMS Mh. aces fs 39.1 SO ORS 4. fa) (S285 |e oreo 36.1 42.9 52.4 
Married. « ect te « 57.9 57.1 | 62.4| 64.8] 59.7 60.7 54.8 45.0 
Widowed or 
divorced ...... 3.0 3.0 ROW 2.7 8 3.2 3.3 ame 2.6 
Females 
‘All areas Mae okt Beas 100.0 || 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| imetet a ee sks | 21.4 AON TSS) 18.4" 18:65) (18-8 17.9 18.2 
| Married Aven .J8 2 « 68.7 64,6 4/078. 3)) 872.307 458 74.5 76.0 18:8 
Widowed or 
divorced ...... 9.9 11.4 8.2 9.3 6.6 6.7 9.0 6.1 
WORD AT «hale « oo 5. sie . [100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
SIN GUE 64.66 A ees Doles 24.4 19.5| 18.9] 20.5 20.7 19.5 18.9 
| Married; ....%45. BIATN: HOS 1 WAFS | 7d. 3 7 2h5 | «72. 2G erdcboe 749 
| Widowed or 
| divorced ...... 10.5 12.6 Selo O58 Ih” 7.0 Vw? 6.4 6-2 
_ Rural non-farm..... {100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 eee 
| Bieglé |. aa iss. E, epOuOnt) 20.4 f S147 11 45.0 1 13.4 BS 13.9 | ealOes oe 
| Married ......... | 71.6 66 1 1879.6) B77-7 17-8120) 5 80:3 A BS4s6elh 85. 
Widowed or 
Min OnCEU eis a oe one 9.4 ilps 6.4 Herth 5.6 5.8 4.6 4.4 
Rural farm ....... |100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0; 100.0 100.0 ie 
Single ..0./.. ue Dons 24.6 15.1] 16.1] 14.1 14.3 12.4 at : 
Marredy .. oh, ae « Waly D 69.3 | 79.8| 79.2] 80.4 80.5 80.3 . 
Widowed or 
| divorced ...... | 5.9 Gul dei sli] io Seeilie Dot pooreBad 728 4.9 
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Table A.1 —Marital Status Distributions for the Reporting Population by 
Five-Year Movement Status, for Selected Sex-Age Groups, Canada, 
by Urban, Rural Farm and Rural Non-farm, 1956-61 — concluded 


Movers within Canada 
meee Mi- 
Inter- ipal 
Marital status, ae Non- Tatra. mae, Grats ia wend 
sex and area dation movers | potat| muni- tntress inter ee 
cipal | Total | provin- | provin- 
cial cial 
Population aged 20- 34 
Males | 
All areas...........+ | 100.0]/ 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
SInPlew scene 35.5 58.7 99°83) 21°58 | #2329 2302 PAS If 34.4 
Married....... as 64.2 41.1 76:9) “7729 \8 7548 76.5 74.0 65.3 
Widowed or 
divorced J... 0.3 O52 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Urban .......+++++ | 100.0]) 100.0 | 100.0/100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Single...... orene Soa Se Oa 2oela 2129) eeZ O80) 24.3 26.6 34.6 
Married iin. J. scat 66. 4 AQ 76:6) @7 7a? | 8 7458 75.5 731 65.1 
Widowed or 
divorced...... 0.3 OF3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Rural non-farm .... | 100.0]) 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Singlen cht. states 32.8 54.6 18.0} 18.5 L7.6 LHS LoL 22.4 
Married ct. i. ester 67.0 ASAD 8 Sie Si) *8itas: || S202 82.3 81.6 TTL 
Widowed or 
divorced...... 0.2 O82 On 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.5 
Rural) farm: <4 el. avers 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0|100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
LITOL ON: ciate ohelerene : 57.0 ESE! |) SBE WEY I BENS 34.0 42.3 62.9 
Married....... e: 42.8 3474 | 67:2) “7082 |) 6442 65.8 Sine 36.6 
Widowed or 
divorced ...... 0.2 0.1 0.2 OF 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.5 
Females 
All areaS en. che -deeunaic 100.0]} 100.0 | 100.0/100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
SaaS Awol c Ganon 19.9 32.0 L4T Oe 1S55 14.6 14.4 P5.3 Ge 
Married’)... Ve% 79.3 67.2 | 85.1) 85.5 | 84.6 84.9 83.8 Sm 
Widowed or 
divorced. ¢ ah 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.0 0.8 0.8 172 0.7 
Urban ...........+. | 100.0]] 100.0 | 100.0/100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Sinigl evn sete hve Me 35.9 NGS 7 || ESE Was aliefeal 17.8 18.2 
Married..... slates 77.9 63.2 | 83.4] 84.4] 81.8 82.1 81.3 81.1 
Widowed or 
divorced ...4.5% 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.9 On7 
Rural non-farm .... | 100.0]) 100.0 | 100.0/100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
INGLE), worse aye 13.8 Dawn 7.6 Dak 7.6 8.0 Ep Bs! 
Married..... Phot 85.8 T5097 i) SOAS | OA 91.4 94.2 94.4 
Widowed or 
divorced...... 0.4 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.3 
Rural farm ....... |100.0]/ 100.0 | 100.0/100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Single qcsienee ore 20.0 Des a 7.0 ge 6.7 6.8 6.7 9.3 
Married ’ac%, .). een 79.7 7267 \9256)\ S92M 8 9289 92.9 92.6 90.2 
Widowed or 
divorced...... O73) I) = 7083 0.4 0.5 | 0.4 0.4 | 0.7 0.5 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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MIGRATION IN CANADA 


Table A.3 — Agricultural and Non-agricultural Income Per Capita,* 
Canada and Provinces, 1951, 1956 and 1961 
(Current dollars) 


; 1951 1956 1961 
Province Non- Non- Non- 
Agricul- acid Agricul- rea Agricul- icon 
tural SE tural |28rcu tural | 28tcu™ 
tural tural tural 
t amas 
Canada” merits Gr. ayes 666 | 1,219 510 1,507 || 619 1,524 
Prince Edward Island... 406 812 302 1,085 285 1,049 
INOVaMEoCOtlal canine crits 254 896 O75 1,081 204 1,081 
New Brunswick ....... 229 932 200 1,075 183 1,025 
Quebec Teen tate e een Say 1,063 266 Lots 307 1,354 
Ontanio .. 24:05 re Thos WV Pee2 1,410 549 1,739 785 1,773 
Manito bale see acs conics 770 2S 534 1,509 644 1,565 
Saskatchewan ....... 1,235 1,188 901 1,469 992 1,393 
Albertadd enouc cuss cite = 996 1,366 697 1,684 904 1,588 
British Columbia ....... 685 1,405 745 1,681 


1,717 793 


2 Agricultural income consists of net income of farm operators from farming operations 
plus wages paid in agriculture. Non-agricultural income is personal income minus agricultural 
income. Agricultural income is an understatement of farm income since it excludes income to 
farm operators and family members from non-farm sources. The agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural per capita figures are intended to indicate relative levels of return in farm and non-farm 
activity. 

Newfoundland is included in the Canada total although it does not appear in the 
provincial breakdown. 


Table A.4—Relative Levels* of Per Capita Non-agricultural Income, 


Canada and Provinces, 1956 and 1961 


Province 


1956 


1961 


Canada 


eo ee oerer eee eee eee cee eeoc reese oe eee oe eo 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec... 
Ontario 
Manitoba 


Saskatchewan ........ 


eeovee 


eee eoevens 


eeooceee 


eons 


eoeoecee eee ove eee evens 


oe oe ee oer re eens eeeeoe 


oe ee ee eee ee eee 


Pas?) 


3.59 
3.96 
5. 38 
4.94 
sn? 
2. 83 
1.63 
2.42 
2. 30 


2.46 


3.68 
5. 30 
5.60 
4.41 
2. 26 
2.43 
1.40 
1.76 
9.12 


a ‘ A F 7 F 
The relative per capita income measures presented are ratios of per capita non- 
agricultural income to per capita agricultural income. 


SOURCE: Calculated from income estimates presented in Table A.1l. 
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Table A.5— Percentage Change in Non-agricultural Wages and Salaries ,2 


Canada and Provinces, 1951-61 


Province 1951-61 1951- 56 1956-61 
—— 

BRENIG Cldemin deren doocnensdehiterems-awe cote 92.8 47.9 30.4 
Prince Edward Island ..... 108.7 47.8 41.2 
INOWALSCOLLA ih nists itis Aparegs ois 66.3 32.8 25.2 
INew Brunswick %..6..005. 67.9 31.6 27.6 
Quebec ore eee eee r eens 93.3 45.3 33.0 
“CYR TS oes ie a Satine Rad iin eee 90.5 47.2 29.4 
BeAMULOD AL 6 cs teeters: oye no sates 83.7 40.5 30.7 
Daskatchewant caches ses 111.0 61.5 30.6 
PMID Eta nto an ous otras ab Oe 131.9 69.9 36.5 
British Columbia.........+. 88.3 Sled 24.6 


— ———————— eee 


a Fi F ; 

Non-agricultural wages and salaries were estimated by subtracting wages paid to farm 
labour from total wages and salaries in all occupations. Wages and salaries estimates used 
were three-year averages centred on the year of reference. 


SOURCES: Calculated from data in DBS, National Accounts Income and Expenditure, 
1926-56, 1962, 1965, Table 31; DBS, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, pp. 87-93; and 
IBS, Farm Net Income, 1961. 


Table A.6 —Non-agricultural Service Income® per Worker, 
Canada and Provinces, 1951 and 1961 
(Current dollars) 


Province 1951 1961 

o. madkel so AERA AS diecn Gene ee Oa oon eee eae aia 2,623 3,670 
mrince Mdward Island ...5¢..s6ceeessere ee 22 Deli thes 
BOM ATO COE ees. cs is fis s/o! 2 ae Mena: hy enero aoys Qehsii, 2,855 
New Brunswick......-. EER tes ones Dae are Dro ts 2,827 
SABES 6 otaia O cae Ate he DIE OLIGO on ones Gace Ceca 2,353 3,423 
CORRE Oly ee ae PRP SE a Preis. Taae leonanelier cies 2,871 3,938 
MiarlibOlb dm sr are Gress of sae ces. Was sencodts a anne ees 2,595 3,651 
Saskatchewan ...... ai nee A x tae SMe ROOT 2,304 3,440 
Mulberta = 525 sce cc. - le Beet SCSI EER SS TOOT OMORC AN DD G68) 3,756 
SMSC ollmbiaueemion aie «cece aes Bane i 3,049 4,087 


- Non-agricultural service income is the sum of wages and salaries in non-farm employ- 
ment plus income of non-farm unincorporated business. It is intended to indicate pce of 
return to economic activity in each province. Service income differs from personal ingome 
by the amount of property income (interest, rent and dividends) which may accrue to residents 
of one province even though factors of production are employed in other provinces. See Eldridge 
and Thomas, 1964, p- 347. 
nts Income and Expenditure, 


: f. data in DBS, National Accou 
ee ee ate 5 : , al Statistics; DBS, Farm Net 


1926-56, 1962 and 1965, Table 31; DBS, Handbook of Agricultur 
Income; 1951 Census Vol. I, Table 14, and 1961 Census, DBS 92-536. 
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Table A.7 — Percentage Change in Male Labour Force by Occupation, 
excluding Rural Farm Migrants 1956 -61,° Canada and 
Selected Provinces, 1951 - 61 


Occupation division 


Canada 


Manageriaien cern ietcciereter creme sete 
Professional and technical....... 
Clerical mn. . « s,s cigs seine teemes eeuens 
Sales, Byuseeevcns «6 ves one eteut eens «opens 
Transportation and communication 
Farmers and farm workers........ 
Other primary occupations ....... 


Craftsmen, production process and 
relatedtworkerSt een tee ee 


Labourers, not elsewhere 
classifieds. Oh Hes Pe Tee eee 


chewan 

25:0 Set 
62.6 38.0 
23.4 10.3 
4128 |) — “Aah 
42.2 40.9 
18.0 14.0 
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British 
Columbia 


® The percentage change in employment was calculated by taking the change in number 
of persons in each occupation between 1951 and 1961, subtracting from that change, the 
number of 1956-61 rural farm migrants in each occupation group and expressing the result as 


a percentage of the 1951 labour force in each occupation, 


SOURCE: Calculated from the 1956 Census, DBS 94-501, Table 3. 
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APPENDIX A 


Table A.8—Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1956-61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 


NOTE. —See Table 7.1 for the meaning of symbols; the sequence of variables 
follows that in Table 7.1. 
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? Urban complexes of 10,000 population and over in 1961. 
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MIGRATION IN CANADA 


Table A.8—Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1956-61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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2 Urban complexes of 10,000 population and over in 1961 
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‘Table A.8-Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1956-61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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* Urban complexes of 10,000 population and over in 1961. 
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Table A.8—Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1956-61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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Urban complexes of 10,000 population and over in 1961. 
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[able A.8—Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1956-61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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See Chapter Seven, footnote a 
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Table A.8—Correlation Matrices forthe Analysis of the Inter-urban Variation 
in the 1956- 61 Five-Year In-Migration Ratio, Canada — concluded 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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a 
See Chapter Seven, footnote ue 


SOURCES: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample, DBS 63-509, Table 
3; 1961 Census, DBS 98-501, Table A.3; DBS 94-519, Tables 2, 3 and 4; DBS 94-520, 
Table 5; DBS 94-521, Table 6; DBS 94-522, Table 7; DBS 92-557, Tables 104 and 105;DBS 
92-547, Tables 52-54;DBS 92-552, Tables 79-80; DBS 92-550, Tables 75-77; DBS 92-504 
Tables 7-9; DBS 94-509, Table 10; DBS 94-506, Table 11; DBS 94-534, Tables 11-13; DBS 


92-535, Tables 9-10. 
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Table A.9 — Correlation Matrices for the Analysis of Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 


NOTE. —See Table 8.1 for the meaning of the symbols. 
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* Urban complexes of 10,000 population and over in 1941. 
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Table A.9 —Correlation Matrices for the Analysis of Inter-urban Variation 


in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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See Chapter Eight, footnotes 7 and ®, 
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Table A.9 —Correlation Matrices for the Analysis of Inter-urban Variation 
in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada — concluded 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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® Urban complexes of 10,000 and over in 1941. 
5 See Chapter Eight, footnotes 7 and 8. 


SOURCES: 1941 Census, Vol. II, Table 45; Vol. VI, Table 4; Vol. VII, Tables 7, - 2 
‘22-25; Vol. X, Table 8; Vol. XI, Tables 3 and 5. 1951 Census, Vol. I, Net n a ar ee 
Vol. IV, Tables 6 and 17; Vol. V, Tables 3 and 16; Vol. VU, Table 4; Vol. VII aera = 
24. DBS, Vital Statistics (annual), 1950 (Table 26), 1951 (Table 26), 1952 to ae nl reget? 
1961 (Table 27). 1961 Census, DBS 92-535, Tables 9, 10, and 11; DBS 99-512, Table A; 


92-539, Table 6. 
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Table A.10 — Correlation Matrices for the Analysis of Inter-county Variation 


in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 


NOTE. —See Table 8.8 for the meaning of symbols. 
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41 MA-counties or census divisions? 


(Zero order product-moment correlation coefficients) 
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in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada — continued 
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Table A.10 —Correlation Matrices for the Analysis of Inter-county Variation 
in the 1951-61 Net Migration Ratio, Canada — concluded 


(Zero order product- moment correlation coefficients) 


78 other counties or census divisions 


Variables 
Y; X, Xy 

Vaiieretersi chert 1.00 

EXO roe ys ater Relais 0. 56 1.00 

DG evs onbeorpician O722 0.44 1.00 

2G AGoaco Gu 0. 54 0.71 0.15 

GG Dokowo or 0. 26 0.46 0.29 

2G 6 OOO BOS 0.52 0.85 Orsi 
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Xn cbonete atecsis 0.27 | -—0.05 | -0.32 0.23 0.03 | -—0.02 |-0,16| 1.00 

EXeue erenereheke 0.27 0.59 0.65 0.51 0.44 0.53 | 0.52 |-0.23| 1.0 

DX etiee shelleteletone -0.27 | -0.50 | -0.28 | -—0.22 | -—0.21 | -0.51 |-0.37} 0.40] -0.21 

Kame ahs, ole tekeveee -0.02 | -0.49 | -0.13 | -0.25 | -0.25 | -0.52 |-0.41] 0.16 |-0.17 
0.38 | -0.16 0.42 0.18 0:45. |) 0.25 | 0.23 |—Osme 
OF52 0.08 0. 44 0.34 0.58 | 0.44] 0.06} 0.11 
O257, 0.10 0.59 0.22 0.59} 0.34] 0.14] 0.28 
0. 26 0.08 0.18 0.07 0532 | 20515 |. 0.22 |» Ozag 
0.07 0.43 0. 04 0.08 | -0.01 0.03 |-0.18] 0.43 

-0.08 | -0.09 | -—0.29 | —0.03 0.03 | -0.07 | -0.15 | -0.41 


15 9 22 


0.16 | -0.05 | 0.16 | 0.28] 0.13 | 0.23) 0.18}-0.11 
0.29 | 0.31 | 0.28] 0.04] 0.20] 0.07} 0.25] 0.36 
Xs | X23 | X16 Xo4 | Xis | X X x: 
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Sd aR AAR 0.54| 1.00 

pat cele SRR -0.33|-0.57| 1.00 

ee Rs ts -0.43|-0.64| 0.77] 1.00 

i tee -0.23|-0.32| 0.58] 0.53 

Se ar Me 0.21/-0.08] 0.11| 0.17 1.00 

ot ee -0.13| 0.22|-0.45 | -0.46 -0.06| 1.00 
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SOURCES: 1941 Census, Vol. VI, Table 3; Vol. VII, Table 11. 1951 Census, Vol. I 
Tables 22,47 and 60; Vol. IV, Tables 10 and 18; Vol. V, Table 15. 1961 Census, DBS 92 -547 
Table 51; DBS 92-542, Table 22; DBS 94-508, Table 15; DBS 94-535, Table 14. DB 
63-503, Table 3. DBS 63-509, Table 3. DBS, Vital Statistics (annual), 1951, Table 25 
Stone, 1967, Table L.4. 
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THE 1961 POPULATION SAMPLE 


3.1 BASIC PROCEDURES AND CENSUS CONCEPTS 


The 1961 Population Sample was a 20 per cent household sample 
aken in conjunction with the 1961 Census of Canada. It was designed to 
epresent persons five years old and over on June 1, 1961, who were at that 
ime residing in private households. The sampling universe excluded resi- 
lents of collective-type dwellings such as institutions, hotels and large 
odging houses, persons enumerated as temporary residents who were not 
eported at their usual place of residence elsewhere in Canada, overseas 
uilitary and government personnel and their families, and persons located 
ifter the regular census through postal check or re-enumeration.’ Thus, the 
ample was not designed to represent the total population of Canada.’ 


There may have been a further modification of the sampling universe 
which did not arise by design. This was due to those persons who fell into 
he sample but for whom an adequate report on residence in 1956 was not 
wailable. These persons modify the sampling universe (or, put otherwise, 
ntroduce a selection bias in the sample returns) to the extent that their 
ligratory behaviour (as group) differs markedly from those for whom ade- 
wate reports of 1956 residence were received. These persons may also 
ntroduce a selection bias in tables showing distributions of the sample by 
ligration status and by selected individual characteristics to the extent 
hat their distributions differ from the ones tabulated. Of course, the magni- 
ude of the bias depends on the size of persons with inadequate records 
elative to the size of those with adequate records. In this monograph the 
igures for persons with inadequate records (generally indicated in ‘not 
tated’ columns of the basic tabulations) have been excluded before the 
alculation of migration ratios or of percentage distributions. For this rea- 
on the data are said to refer to the reporting population. 


The sampling units were private households and the sample was drawn 
y systematic selection of every fifth household. Of course, since the house- 
old (a cluster of individuals) was the sampling unit, the total number of 
dividuals falling into the sample may not be exactly one fifth of the pth 
ate household population. The enumerated private household population 
Jas 96 per cent of the enumerated total population of Canada (Wargon, 1967). 
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Mobility status was measured on the basis of response given to the 
following questions asked of all persons 15 years old and over in each 
sample household: — 


iF Same Same city, Outside Different city,| 
d 


welling town,etc., of Canada town, 
(not same village, etc., 
Ae : Pe Oy et ececty home) in Canada 
. Did you live in this dwelling 
5 years ago, on June 1, 1956? a 0 al 1 C] 2 L] 3 


Omit Questions 2 and 3 


2. In what city, town, village or | (Name of city, town, village, (Province or 
municipality did you live? municipality, etc.) territory) 


Important: If outside a city or town limit, specify 
name of suburban municipality, and not that of 
city or town. 


3. Was this dwelling on a farm al 
or small agricultural holding? No Gal 0 Yes 1 
(One acre and $50 sales) 


Persons who were born since June 1, 1956, and were thus under fiv 
years of age at the time of the 1961 Census, were excluded. For famil: 
persons five to 14 years of age, the migration status of the head of th 
family was assigned; for non-family members, the mobility status of th 
head of the household was used. 

Mobility status and type of movement were determined on the basis o 
the reported usual places of residence on June 1 in 1956 and in 1961. If: 
person lived in the same dwelling on both dates, that person was defined a: 
a non-mover. The category of non-movers, therefore, includes those who ha 
moved during the five-year period but had returned by 1961 to their 1951 
residence as well as those who had never moved during the period. If th 
dwelling where a person lived on June 1, 1961 differed from that five year 
earlier, that person was defined as a mover. Multiple movements of th 
period therefore are not accountable. Movers were further divided as fol 
lows: — 


Movers 
| 
ert wae a 
Within Canada From abroad 
ina ! 1 
Within From different 
same municipality 
municipality if 
fig | 
Within From Moved, but place ¢ 
same different residence in 1956 
province province not stated? 
1 
From From 
contiguous non-contiguous 
province province 
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The term “‘migrant”’ refers to those who moved across municipal bound- 
ies (from a different municipality or from abroad). The internal migrants 
»xclude the migrants from abroad. 


Estimates were derived by a ratio estimation procedure for each of the 
ollowing 76 groups in each of the geographic areas for which tabulations 
yere prepared in regard to the population aged five and over: — 


Males, single five years old and over, for 14 age groups 

Males, married, 15 years old and over, for 12 age groups 

Males, widowed or divorced, 15 years old and over for 12 age groups 
Females, single, five years old and over for 14 age groups 

Females, married, 15 years old and over for 12 age groups 

Females, widowed or divorced, 15 years old and over for 12 age groups. 


For each of the 76 groups in a given geographic area, the ratio of the 
omplete count to the sample count of the population in the groups was used 
is the weight for estimating persons in that group with characteristics about 
vhich information was obtained from the sample. Mechanical limitations did 
ot permit the use of integer weights which would eliminate complications 
nvolved in rounding. Fractional weights used have inevitably introduced 
some rounding error, resulting in slight variations in corresponding totals 
und sub-totals from one table to another. No attempt has been made to re- 
soncile these minor discrepancies. 


In the case of the labour force, estimation was conducted for each of 


the following groups: — 


| Males, single 15 years old and over, for eight age groups 

| Males, married, 15 years old and over, for eight age groups 

| Males, widowed or divorced, 15 years old and over, for eight age groups 
Females, single, 15 years old and over, for eight age groups 
Females, married, 15 years old and over, for eight age groups 
Females, widowed or divorced, 15 years old and over, for eight age groups. 


B.2 CONCEPT OF FIVE-YEAR MIGRATION 


The term ‘‘five-year migration’? has been used to remind the reader 
that the migration reflected by the Population Sample does not include all 
the various kinds of moves that took place during the migration period. What 
the sample reflects directly are differences between the places of residence, 
of a particular individual, at June 1, 1956 and at June 1, 1961. Thus the 
data do not show multiple moves and retain migration that took place be- 
The statistics do not provide an adequate measure 
of the total number of migrations (to which total a given individual may make 
more than one contribution) taking place from June 1, 1956 to June 1, 1961. 
Thus the data are said to refer to ‘“‘five-year migration’. 


tween these two dates. 
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There are other reasons why the census migration question does no 
provide a fully adequate measure of the total number of migrations. First 
persons who were alive on June 1, 1956, migrated and then died before June 
1, 1961 are obviously not counted. Secondly, persons who were alive or 
June 1, 1956 but left Canada before the 1961 Census are also not counted 
Thirdly, there are those who were missed by the census. It is important te 
bear in mind the foregoing comments when attempting to interpret the census 
migration statistics. 


B.3 TOWARD AN EVALUATION OF THE POPULATION SAMPLE 


Except for the work of Wargon, 1967, in identifying totals for certair 
population sub-groups (e.g., persons in collective-type households exclude 
from the sample) and in reviewing data-processing steps, no evaluation o} 
the migration data from the 1961 Population Sample has been available tc 
the writer. It is not possible, within the time available for this study, to de 
the methodological research and statistical detective work required te 
produce an adequate evaluation of the sample in this Appendix. Such an 
evaluation should include critical reviews of sample design, sample selec: 
tion, estimation formulas and procedures and the many data-processing 
operations which may have brought errors into the statistics. It would alsc 
be appropriate to attempt to indicate formulas and measures for sampling 
variance in some of the key statistics and assess the likely levels of the 
biases in such key statistics. Much of the background information needed te 
make such an evaluation has not been recorded in a convenient manner, and 
even if it were so recorded the evaluation outlined would be a major under- 
taking requiring very substantial allocation of professional, clerical, pro- 
gramming and computer time. Lacking this kind of evaluation, the author has 
simply exercised certain general precautions in using the statistics so as 
to improve the chances that the levels and differentials shown in this mono- 
graph are approximately genuine. 


B.3.1 SOURCES OF ERROR-—Conventionally, errors in sample statistics 
are placed into two general classes— unreliability and bias. Unreliability 
(lack of precision) arises because of unsystematic variations that tend te 
offset each other. Such variations may come from differences between the 
samples that could be drawn or from observational errors (errors in reporting, 
recording or data processing). Bias refers to the net error that remains afte 
the unsystematic variations cancel each other to some extent (precisely, 
bias is the difference between the mathematical expectation of the estimate 
and the true value which the estimate is intended to measure). Bias may 
arise from sampling procedures, estimation procedures, reporting, recording 
or data processing. Most bias sources (the notable exceptions being sample 
selection bias and sample estimation bias) affect complete counts as well 
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s samples. (The reader wishing more detail may consult Hansen, Hurwitz 
nd Madow, 1954; Kish, 1965; Hansen, Hurwitz and Bershad, 1960; Fellegi, 
964; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964; and Shryock, 1964). 


As already mentioned, the information needed to comment usefully on 
ae likely levels of error in Population Sample statistics is not available. 
/f course, there are various isolated anomalies that one encounters in using 
ny large body of census statistics but a listing of these anomalies would 
ardly pass for serious and systematic evaluation of the quality of the sam- 
le statistics. Indeed, the quality of a large body of statistics does not 
tand or fall on the existence of a small catalogue of isolated anomalies. 
loreover, it is difficult to draw sound conclusions about data quality without 
irst specifying the purposes for which the data are to be used. For example, 
ata that are unacceptable for the allocation of tax revenues to regions on a 
er-head basis can be entirely adequate for a wide range of scientific 
esearch. 


Lacking systematic and concrete evaluation of errors in the sample 
tatistics, certain steps have been taken to avoid the kinds of figures that 
re most likely to be suspect, the identification of which is based on previ- 
us research on the quality of census statistics (notably the work of Hansen, 
lurwitz and Bershad, 1960; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964; Shryock, 1964; 
nd Fellegi, 1964). For example, the writer has, for the most part, avoided 
mphasizing ratios or percentages (very few figures in the monograph are not 
f these types) where the base is below 10,000. The figure of 10,000 isa 
ough rule of thumb suggested from the work of Hansen, Hurwitz, Bershad, 
i960, on the quality of census data (cf. Fellegi, 1967, pp. 6-8, 24). As 
nentioned above, no emphasis is placed on actual totals, and instead per- 
entages and ratios ate calculated. In interpreting these percentages and 
atios the tendency is to look for systematic patterns which show up in 
farious ‘breakdowns’ of the data by areas and sub-populations before con- 
luding that preliminary indications of the statistics are possibly genuine. 
fhese and other steps have been taken in the effort to extract useful infor- 
nation from the sample in the absence of concrete indications as to the 


specific figures needing corrections. 


63.2 THE PROBLEM OF NON-RESPONDENTS — ‘‘Non-respondents”’ 
means persons missed entirely by the census (and who would have been 
eligible for sampling had they been enumerated) as well as those for whom 
there is an inadequate record of migration status. The latter fall into four 
groups: (1) those who gave no reply to the migration although they fell into 
the sample; (2) those who indicated a move but failed to indicate the 1956 
place of residence; (3) those who indicated a move from rural residence in 
1956 but failed to indicate whether this was a farm or a non-farm residence; 
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and (4) those who fell into the sample and may have answered the migratio 
question but whose records have been mislaid in office processing. There i 
no information on those missed entirely by the census. Those in category (1 
are excluded in this monograph from all calculations, those in category (2 
are excluded from all calculations where 1956 place of residence is shown 
those in category (3) are excluded from all calculations where 1956 residence 
by rural farm and rural non-farm is shown, and those in category (4) ar 
excluded from the basic calculations underlying the monograph calculations 


As mentioned at the beginning of this Section, the non-respondent: 
raise a problem in this monograph to the extent that their distributions o 
the census-enumerated characteristics (particularly migration status an 
attributes with which migration status is cross-classified) differ from thoss 
of the respondents. It is important to remember that the magnitude of th 
problem depends on the number of the non-respondents relative to the numbe 
of respondents. If all non-respondents are a very small fraction of the re 
spondents, then the tabulated distributions may not be significantly altere 
by introduction of the data for non-respondents, even though the two group: 
may differ quite markedly. Lacking some re-enumeration procedure in whicl 
the required data are gathered from a sample of the non-respondents, it i 
difficult to gauge the magnitude of the bias in the statistics due to non 
respondents. Some crude indications of bias may be obtained by comparinj 
the distributions of respondents with those of non-respondents on character 
istics where both distributions are ‘known’ by full-count census enumeratiot 
but this procedure is sound only if the compared distributions are correlate 
with the ones ‘known’ only by means of the Population Sample. Even whet 
the procedure is sound it is effective mainly in alerting the analyst to the 
likely existence of bias in the sample statistics, and it gives no measure 0 
the differences between respondents and non-respondents on such statistics 
Among the basic tabulations available for completion of this monograph, onl 
parts of the data needed to make full comparisons of the type indicate 
above are available. Tables B.1 to B.10 show the relative sizes of ‘no 
stated’ cells in selected migration tables and selected characteristic dis 
tributions for ‘not stated’ cases. 


Tables B.1 to B.5 show the sizes of non-respondent groups relative t 
selected base population totals. For Canada (broken down by urban, rura 
farm and rural non-farm) the aggregate in all three non-respondent categories 
comprised roughly seven per cent of the total sample. When considerin; 
broad age groups by sex within each of the above-mentioned areal categories 
only one of the age groups tends to show ‘aggregate non-respondent percent 
ages’ as high as 10 per cent. With one exception, the provinces do not shov 
a significantly high level of variation about the above-mentioned norm 0 
seven per cent. Now the ‘true’ migration ratio for any of these area-sex-agé 
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roups is a weighted average of the corresponding ratios for respondents 
nd non-respondents. The weight of each of these two categories is roughly 
ts proportion of the sample. Since for non-respondents this proportion is 
ypically 0.07, it may be concluded that the lack of data for the non-respond- 
nts will usually create a minor distortion of the ratio estimated from re- 
pondents’ data only. This conclusion may not, of course, apply to éach and 
vety area-sex-age group mentioned or to more detailed tabulation categories 
han those shown in Tables B.1 to B.5; nor does the conclusion imply that 
ne respondent data accurately reflect the ‘true’ migration ratios for respond- 
nts (this is a separate issue). 


Tables B.6 to B.10 compare respondents with the aggregate of all 
ategories of non-respondents in regard to their percentage distributions on 
number of variables. The aggregation of all non-respondent categories is 
sed because (a) well over 90 per cent of the non-respondents were persons 
mho gave no report on their five-year mobility status, and (b) the remaining 
0 per cent of non-respondents (movers whose reports were incomplete as to 
he 1956 place of residence) were usually of such small numbers as to 
ovide a poor basis for the calculation of reliable percentage distribu- 
ions. Typically, the non-respondents were, in comparison with the re- 
spondents, more heavily concentrated in the 15-34 age group, more likely 
o be single, more likely to have had at least secondary education and 
nore likely to have been speaking English only or to have been 
yilingual (English and French). Noting these findings in regard to marital 
status and educational attainment, bearing in mind the relevant discussions 
n Chapter Three (Sections 3.1.2 and 3.3), it might be stated as a tentative 
1\ypothesis that the non-respondents were more mobile than the respond- 
ents. If so, the true rates of migration in the sampling universe have been 
slightly (see the previous paragraph) underestimated; the most serious 
inderestimation being in the 15-34 age group. Thus the ‘true’ migration 
atios would show even more prominent peaks in this age range than those 
ndicated in Chapter Three. 
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Table B.1 — Complete Non-respondents4 to the Five-Year Migration Questior 


as a Percentage of the Reporting Population, by Sex and Age, 
Canada, Urban and Rural, 1956-61 


Type of residence in 1961 


Sex and age 
Rural 


non-farm 


Canada it. Fens alate cists steers at 5.8 6.2 5.3 3.9 
5-14 years ics avateuetete Spalewene 4.0 4.3 4.2 2:5 
15-19 eethore ence teeters 0 9.8 10.0 10.4 8.4 
20;= 24.5) <6 epctiecelaueouetste . iss 7.6 7.0 6.0 
DS 2 i TP ae es a tie teal 6.7 Tine 6.0 4.4 
30-34 §§ sidhlcottars ts Fe of 6.0 6.4 S32 37, 
Sie. © a ee emai cael 5.4 Site} 4.9 Sal 
45-64 ‘* oa o tete helerate Soe 5.9 4.5 St 
65 years and over ......... ‘ 6.0 6.6 4.6 4.4 
Males). o..icierccisueke cise Ee eavewemene tenets pr! 6.1 553 4.0 
5-14 years sono 6e Bc oe 4.0 4.3 4.1 2.6 
15-19 Vas aoe Reto ene te 9.8 10.1 10.2 8.3 
20 «24% 1 iS6 RUE cabaret oie cd ¢ Wee) 7.6 7.0 6.1 
25229 . 56 Age settee 8 Ho®) 7.4 653 4.6 
SO0/=345 S° Watatetote ote ate ties « 5.9 6:3 S33 3.8 
35-44 §§ BU eee i “ 5.4 5.9 4.9 Sel 
AS ee gre ey ale recntol ante te 5 Sak Sy, 4.5 3.0 
65 years and over : arene SD Co 4.4 4.1 
Femalestacca. tees : uxate 5.8 653 5.4 3.8 
5-14 years 3 hes eG STOOD 4.1 4.3 4.3 2.4 
15-19 nbhe cakehd ehonsesne. 9.9 9.9 0.6 8.5 
QOS Z4 SSE Tecra ss NEC Wes: 70 6.9 Ser 
25-12 9am Chhe he RRR tr 6x5 6.9 5.8 4.1 
SLURS Se ein occ Re oieh Creel 6.1 6.6 Gy il 3.6 
35-44 ear tare ei ctaretete 5.4 5.8 4.9 Sul 
45-64 § Ss QR ac eet tat ; 535 6.1 4.6 822 
Gor yearsrand lovers... s1<-oa eles 6.4 7.0 4.8 4.7 


8 “Complete non-respondents”’ refers to persons who fell into the sample but who gave 
no report as to their residence five years before the census. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.2 — Complete Non-respondents@ to the Five-Year Migration Question 


APPENDIX B 


as a Percentage of the Reporting Population by Sex, 
Canada and Provinces, Urban and Rural, 1956-61 


Sex and province 


Type of residence in 1961 


Urban ih Rural Rural 
non-farm farm 


nel 2 RRS Giese Ree See 


INP WLOUTG LAG. 4. te leven sete eine <6 
Prince Edward Island ...... 
INOVAMS COLLARD civieisie sie es 6 5.0 


ING WHEIKUNSWICK | 6b sie sre 0: 
OUEHDEC ccs vices Si OvoreRGeo ee 
ROE DE CHOON s volte) 0) alta for'eiia|s)'8: 1.0%. 9101's 
Ee OD AUR ele isiis! cls (sts) s[elstki eke #6 
BASKACCNE WAN wii seie eee 0 0 
ANWSY SSG a Oey ae a loveie tate sivene 


Bnitish Columbia | 6. 6a a/0 0 es 


3 1@S, aa SSRIS B Se Ge 


INEWroundland (.\s diese ce cs 0 5 
Prince Edward Island ...... 
MUO ARS COUIA pay siicte ie. ¢ ls 0. ens;one! ors 


NewWwESrUNS WICK.” .<.60% 5.0005 
“OVE BYEVE - SAI IAUSIDIO Ol OloIOeS Oi omercns 
“Chitearcticy” “Qa IAiiis Gicecrencnal Onc carne mes 
CII LOD Aumiieers stele risks see 9.6 
Saskatchewan s.2..c0sc6 Sete 
ENN OST ENS Sato )s0 CHCNONDICRDHDICHC RC EG A 
British Columbia ..6.6s 6s. 5 
BOLO SET. ciate science oe cess ner 


Newfoundland. .....66sec0e- 
Prince Edward Island ...... 


INONWAMSCOCLA, 0 sis css ert s\5 «6.0.06 
INewebrunSswick ..<s66esess 
‘Cmein@es Bib siineuiccom ncaa ; 


MOST ATA OW. << siic0,0 0s she. 016) 60 014 8.9 
Mite OD aul cususts: «.sie9.6\ 916.66, 6 010.2 
Daskatchewan ...cccesce ces 
PMiisertal Manel shavekel sl oleie.,0.5. 0.018.6,8 
British Columbia <<... .+ «ss 


POWANHNAWA®OWUW 


SA Slice rl be al sal SA ad 


= 


ie ee ee 
LhOWNOArKRUNUMwW NJ 


ee 
hOWDWOHLDAOD © 


ee OOS) SIGS IN ONS a 


6.2 5.3 3.9 
4.0 2.9 3.0 
6.1 6.8 4.5 
6.9 6.3 5.7 
8.2 16.1 14.7 
5.0 4.3 3.8 
8.0 4.3 3.7 
3.8 2.9 8.2 
4.0 2.9 2.9 
4.5 3.9 2.9 
5.2 6.4 5.1 
6.1 5.3 4.0 
3.8 2.8 2.9 
5.7 6.8 4.3 
6.9 6.3 5.8 
8.0 15.7 14.5 
5.0 4.3 3.9 
7.9 4.3 3.8 
3.8 2.9 3,2 
3.9 2.9 ai 
4.4 4.0 al 
5.2 6.4 5.2 
6.3 5.4 3.8 
4.2 3.0 3.1 
6.5 6.8 4.8 
7.0 6.3 5.7 
8.4 16.5 14.9 
5.0 4.3 S07 
8.2 4.4 Sul 
3.8 2.9 3.2 
4.1 2.9 2.6 
4.5 3.8 2.7 
5.2 6.4 9 


@ See Table B. 1, footnote, 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.3 — Complete Non-respondents@ tothe Five-Year Migration Question 
as a Percentage of the Reporting Population, by Sex, 
Census Metropolitan Areas in Canada, 1956-61 


Metropolitan area Both sexes Males Females 
lOFITERINY “5 Ghoddgnooe Oo scrapetameivg 4.3 
XO Godogocucooud 5 ome 4.5 
IBID glo 6cooonden Soub odd 4.8 
Hamultons  cnre oie cr ek HBOS 0lb ODIO 3.3 
Kitchener ..0... Mekevel ot Nehete 56¢ 3.0 
Ie OM AOTMY « cietel soho tetera: = spocear 3.6 
Montreal ........ Soto o 60500 5.6 
Our” Rogan anh tomo. diminic 4.8 
Quebe cia eyers +) oieics Ne AGO 0D OG 40 4.2 
Saint John ...... Hoo eoODo CONG 4.3 
St) JiOhmssbre teks cusietoushevere seebstewene 520 
SUGINGAT Sogo cndans Neos aise 4.7 
ARC MI sootioonebonao6 achaos ies a 15.0 15.3 
WANE Shoaoodooauc scoot 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Wi CtOriam sr... oa sucvel sbohonousheh Alef srs te 6.0 5.6 6.3 
Windsor ctenselercerst serene tomererets 3.4 SEP? 3.6 
Witnmiipemieie cis scree Sieve semen sie 3.9 3.9 3.9 


@ See Table B.1, footnote?. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.4 — Five-Year Movers Who Failed to Report 1956 Place of 
Residence as a Percentage of All Five-Year Movers, by Sex, 


Canada and Provinces, 1956-61 


Type of residence in 1961 
Sex and province All 7 
areas 
Urban Rural Rural 
non-farm farm 
onddd..2c020664 Re teeta ts aie 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.9 
INewfoundlarid® gals oc < sg ate 0.6 0.7 0.5 ~_ 
Prince Edward Island ...... 0.8 0.5 1.0 0.9 
INGV.ANSCOUUA’ =~ Sinus les die sketevs enens 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.5 
INGWa Brunswick, Ins dass « ene 0.6 0.5 0.7 1.4 
ONEDEC Sh as ssa e a Sueud ‘aksue 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 
Ontario os 56 casi misietiotateitaves ofa 0.4 0.4 0.6 1.0 
Manitoba sss shel: al oteiele: tens 0.6 0.4 1.0 1.4 
SaSKatChe Wan cues) elstetcie.« sens 0.8 0.4 ie 1.4 
INR Ae GB Bes ibee et OSS 0.4 1.1 0.9 
British Columbia Peatieve cue 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.2 
VG) Ir Brie PAE to 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.9 
NewlLoundland™ ditre-. ses 5 ¢ . 0.6 0.7 0.5 _ 
Prince Edward Island ...... 0.9 0.5 13 1.1 
IMS COLLG | sc deevaiets! 60) a) siferelens 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.3 
New Brunswick ..... Rete obs 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.9 
Muebec f56. soe ae seat eatis- oh ake 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 
Ore aL lO. a ciesie dus ese « olisdekeus: sive 0.4 0.4 0.6 1.0 
Manitoba S.c<sshse.s Opkapel's fares 0.6 0.4 ileal 1.4 
SaskatChewatl secs stele vie «oe 0.8 0.5 12 3 
PMIbeRtauieet sacs dias © tenes ova 0.6 0.4 12 1.0 
ettish Columbia a... 5.0.0 esr 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 
"FEU PCINSE 15 Gist ae areas Ee cere 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.9 
INewsoundland Ste.» sca eer 0.6 Ons 0.5 = 
Prince Edward Island ...... On, 0.6 0.8 0.7 
INOW auSCotlal ana. lacs s ie Bs 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.8 
INGWeErUnSWwiAcke aise cle ei ciac 0.6 0.5 0.7 2.0 
CUANNS sennods Oe eucusi aiaxs 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 
Ontario ere cine cmesenc other eagerciene 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.9 
Manitoba © 10. seas s she cs eedaks 0.5 0.3 0.9 1.4 
Saskatchewan .......- jee Ane 0.8 0.4 sal 1.6 
AMV sxerttey | S).cescae Ot eho-ce een 0.5 0.4 1.0 0.8 
British Columbia ......+.. 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.5 — Five-Year Movers with Rural Place of Origin Who Failed 
to Give the Farm or Non-farm Status of the Place of Origin, as a 
Percentage of All Five-Year Movers with Rural Places of Origin, 


by Sex, Canada and Provinces, 1956 -61 


Type of residence in 1961 


Sex and province 


areas Rural Rural 
non-farm 

Gonadanue ss. hte EROS Me 8.0 8.3 
INEwtoundland®! vi su eke siee eae 1529 0.6 Sad 
Prince Edward Island ...... LY, 2 5.9 iN ee 
NOVanSCOtlAM jens cecisierecissets. eke 17 Tod 5.9 
New Brunswick ws > % oss + ole 11.8 1.0 IG ei k 
Quebec 73h... ane gional ising se. ois 13.0 0.2 9.0 
Onitanto’ 8 «oo ckerereccrecsie overtone 10.9 7.8 8.8 
Manitoba. <4 snes ements Pat 7.9 6.0 
Saskatchewan ....... digs .c) oe 8.8 S56 8.1 
Alberta. oc t:es siete esse Bel snorer eke 10.6 6.9 dal 
British Columbiat. neces 10.0 de 6.9 
Moaliesitaicss .tcssiesruats scene ocak 10.3 12.6 7.3 7.8 
Newfoundland’ oi, ois «es sole she 14.5 9.1 _ 
Prince Edward Island . 4 9.8 Sx 10.4 
INOVarScottiai esi. suisse see ous 9.9 623. 2.6 
New Brunswick ..... Dratawetede 10.6 0.7 19.4 
QUEBEC! Kirstie ee gee sis trees : 12 eI 9.6 7.4 
Ontar1ro sues. ue oes 5 tate venous 10.3 Wad 8.2 
Manitoba: 15 « sictefe ereieuecarate es sie 11.4 6.9 5.4 
Saskatchewatii cic cuere « evonieve tons 8.0 4.8 9.0 
Albertans oie secs os eines 0s 9.8 6.0 Feit 
British Columbiaiwe.eyees. -- 9.0 Oa7, Ou7 
Bemoalies.< cc cs. atette ee ceetee ere 8.6 9.0 
Newfoundland vans. <n ce eens Psa 7.4 
Prince Edward Island ...... 6.6 1.8 
NoVayocotia 7. .i. <1 arate duereus teks 9.2 OF 
New Brunswick a. oss ee Ts 2.8 
QUECHEE wie s rspeteilede sas fear ene coke 10.8 0.4 
Ontarlo: siecsc ie ats one 6 wake 8.1 9.4 
Manitoba ss .cciicdte oles se ok 9.1 6.8 
Saskatchewan ......... cats 625 ees 
Albentag nent. .y<icnsnclicusvenevescuchorons tine SAS 
British Columbia ..... hie TSI! Dok 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.6 — Sex Distributions by Age for Respondents and Non-respondents 
to the Five-Year Migration Question, Canada, Urban and Rural, 1956-61 


Sex and age 


eroeve 


Males. site cic eth ete 
emalesrsitcces seh s 


DiaLLATVEATS os + sl «me s 
INaIeSe Fak tate. cue a epee 


B= OEVECATS. Ais sie 6 
MOSH ahs a orate sua: old 
Hemales us sesso ais, 6s 


20-24 yearS ...es0-. 
MGLES) = alte o cis see 3 
RMemaleSy .4 ss ts stes « 


Bom 29 Yeats <2 .s eee 
Maes) Ss: fe cyte ale © 
RieEMaleS ) sisi 3 feo as 


BO0-34 years .....e06 
Males) “se... 3 Suichcaetee 
Remales Ais «sists tis s 


35-44 yearS ........ 
IMALES 25 ct okeveus\ os. 0ks.0: 6 


MemaleSs nas <6 ness 
45-64 years ......5- 
MENVESP “See oneiicre eae 


HOM ALES cteieis es cts. 4 > 


65 years and over .... 
MaLOS auch. ass es, ciple 
Females ...... fs 


Respondents 


Non-respondents 


100.0 


54.3 
45.7 


100.0 
Ses 
48.5 


100.0 
56.1 
43.9 


100.0 
61.5 
38.5 


100.0 
53.8 
46.2 


100.0 
SUES) 
48.5 


100.0 
Sil3 
48.7 


100.0 
56.6 
43.4 


100.0 
59.3 
40.7 


Ss. aa 
Rural 
ao Sade 
farm au 
ae ee 
100.0 | 100.0 
50.7 | 54.7 
49.3 | 45.3 
100.0 | 100.0 
5053: le OSa9 
49,7 | 46.7 
100.0 | 100.0 
5055 | 55s2 
49.5 | 44.8 
100.0 |100.0 
47.2 | 59.0 
52.8 | 41.0 
100.0 |100.0 
51.6 | 54.7 
48.4 | 45.3 
100.0 |100.0 
5 2 lie 225 
47.9 | 47.5 
100.0 | 100.0 
Sle pole 
48.9 | 48.1 
100,0 |100.0 
Sal Se 
47.8 | 44.8 
100.0 |100.0 
51.1] 54.9 
48.9 | 45.1 


8 Non-respondents include ‘complete’ non-respondents, 
failed to show the 1956 place of residence, and persons who showe 


failed to indicate whether this was farm or non-farm. 


Figures may not add to totals due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.7 — Marital Status Distributions for Respondents and 
Non-respondents2 to the Five-Year Migration Question, 


by Sex and Age, Canada, 1956 - 61 


Respondents by Non-respondents by 


marital status marital status 
Sex and age Mar- [Widowed Mar- |Widowed 
Total® |Single ae and || Total>|Single) —04| _ and 
| r1€C' | divorced divorced 

Canaday were «fete .« 100.0 | 23.9 | 69.6 6.5 100.0 | 36.7 | 55.6 7.7 
TS VO"vears) Nico s.6 100.0 | 94.9 | 5.1 0.0 LOOl0}) 1995.7" 7453 0.0 
20-24" 8 ecoueutuet ee pL OOROR IES 2: 4emltae7 4 0.2 100.0 | 56.4 | 43.4 OR2 
25 = 29 ee ees 100.0 | 19.5 |80.0 0.5 100.0 | 29.8 | 69.4 0.8 
30/347 *<6 See lL OOl OR mihe omits 7as 0.9 LOOl0) | P21543 7755 12 
B84 T eee ke 100.0 8.3 |89.7 2.0 100.0 | 16.1 | 81.0 2.9 
BaF Sew Vote 100.0 8.5 |83.6 7.9 100.0 | 14.1 | 73.9 12.0 
65 years and over ..} 100.0 8.4 |58.0 33.6 LOOK) | It 14622)" 74226 
Malle signi. reverts snare cccis 100.0 | 27.1 | 69.7 SoZ 100500) 412975357 4.4 
ISO Vears ates eLOOS OM POS. mle l aS _ LOOSOF RO SsOn een 0.0 
20s 2a ee Oe wuss 100.0 | 67.6 |32.4 On! 100.0 | 72.4 | 27.6 0.1 
229) ts Rrereroiens T0050 | 25.9) )|73:9 0.2 100.0 | 38.1 |61.4 0.5 
3034 9 <8 ASoaec | BOOROs Hlboal WksGye! 0.5 TOOL OM | 26:Omed 0.7 
35-44 § sieaeaere a) a LOOLG 9.6 |89.5 0.9 LOOEO LSS Qe e985 Msp 
45-64 ‘* 40 wobec | OOO 8.8 |88.1 Bee WOOO! O55 Weed 6.0 
65 years and over .. | 100.0 SION 7255 18.9 100.0 | 12.7 | 59.4 Bile) 
Females ...2....0. 4%». |) 100.0 | 20.6 16926 9.8 100.0 | 31.6 | 57.5 10.8 
lStemlORvears\ ween cies 100.0 | 91.0 | 9.0 0.0 100.0 7.6 0.1 
20-24 ‘< Seles (LOONOR ES 757 en O20 0.3 100.0 58.1 0.3 
Sia Oe Se cieccits 100.0 | 13.0 |86.2 0.8 100.0 78.1 12 
30-34 ‘§§ eee ea eLOOTO 8.4 |90.3 1.4 100.0 82.2 1.6 
35-44 *§ erereiaae 100.0 7.1 |89.8 Sonl 100.0 82.4 3.6 
45-64 * ssvensues, ImlOOs0 8.2 |79.0 12.8 100.0 70.2 7, 
65 years and over .. | 100.0 8.2 lve 1 47.7 100.0 35.4 54.7 


4 See Table B.6, footnote 2. 
Figures may not add to totals due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.8 — Educational Attainment Distributions for Respondents 
and Non-respondents® to the Five-Year Migration Question, 


by Sex and Age Group 25-34, Canada, 1956-61 


+ 
Sex and age Total | Blenentary | Late University 
Respondents by 
educational attainment 
Gonadametcs sce sae tanetc 100.0 46.0 48.0 6.0 
DIWSALYEGES Int ccc ck 100.0 36.8 55.7 7.5 
MLO Sais cusistais isis « esa 100.0 49,2 43.2 7.6 
D5 = S4VEaTS jo aes «eee 100.0 39.6 50.9 9,5 
Remales! Gia cetne ss Sbleen 100.0 42.8 52.6 4.6 
25=GB4yeats: | sles ols « 100.0 34.0 60.4 5.6 
le 
Non-respondents by 
educational attainment 
Gomad auie anes cies fess 100.0 44.3 49.9 5.8 
DOS ATYCURS tie cy ete 100.0 34.7 57.9 7.4 
“Rie eae 100. 0b 47.3 45.5 ee 
2S S4 VEATS: as sa.e 4 0° 100.0 SMisdl 53.0 9,2 
INGA” Goooeooeooude 100.0 41.4 54.1 4.5 
ZINA SIV CATS. gi cee ss 100.0 a Bley 62.8 if oa0 


8 See Table B.6, footnote 2. 


Figures do not add to totals due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.9 — Occupational Distributions for Male Respondents and 
Non-respondents@ to the Five-Year Migration Question, Canada, 1956-61 


Occupation group Respondents> SDSBE NCE TED 

Managertalr.t-/er eo ele altel baletslebelel ebene el el acters 10.6 8.6 
Professional and technical ........ plbcnac dos 6.9 
Clericalmrrscac cares sterol MOI ROR ME Lae 7.6 
Sales Mpehacreices ot otlatete. siereuhe mene tetMeier dh eceks 5.9 5.6 
Service and recreation occupations ...... We 7.9 
Transport and communication occupation .. 7.8 Vint 
Farmers, and farm workers {.......+.+ ate 12.8 8.3 
Other primary occupations Mirra... slice 3.6 4.0 
Craftsmen, production process and related 

WOLrKEnS eres coielsi A CRIN CIRO Crt ORI old 29.9 Dies 


Labourers, not elsewhere classified 


Occupation not stated ....... aun tied 


@ See Table B.6, footnote 3. 
b Figures do not add to 100.0 due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 
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Table B.10 — Language Group Distribution for Respondents and 
Non-respondents@ to the Five-Year Migration Question, 


by Sex, Canada, Urban and Rural, 1956-61 


Respondents 


Non-respondents 
by sexb 


Type of residence and by sex 


language group 


| SCHERICIS Hee Sine pci eon Gane 
Englliishnonlyssrerusis-s6 sels. 
Frrenchuonuyare ie\olctaieis s)¢ a 
Both French and English .. 
Neither French nor English 


RUT DAI Ae ers cralle a eheltighare 0s aleus 
Fin elashuOnly eevee) sate << cles 
Foren Chie Only al sacysis) ears nts sete 
Both French and English .. 


Neither French nor English 

Renal nON-Larm \.f.!ss)< sige s19e © 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
english only Utes ses ss '2 68.5] 68.5 68.5 60.2 59.4 
URENIGH OMlys oie isie sticiela oieders: © 19.8 18.9 20.8 24,3 26.3 
Both French and English .. 9.9 10.9 8.7 14,2 12.0 
Neither French nor English 1.8 US 2.0 1.4 DP 

TRO) MENTO 3. 6 e ogiomo.0 1.0. ae 100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
Emel shi onl Vauets ctetsuenss ie ohare 67.5] 68.0 66.9 62.1 60.8 
IETENCHONLVe ey slcisys) «tel «ors s Dey i | PSH 260.7 29,2 S037! 
Both French and English .. 6.3 6.6 5.9 8.4 Tel 
Neither French nor English 0.4 0. 2 i 0.6 0.3 0.8 


@ See Table B.6, footnote 7. 
b Figures may not add to total due to rounding error. 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations of the 1961 Population Sample. 


The following are a few more detailed remarks about the patterns 
shown by these Tables. 


Persons who fell into the sample but who failed to provide any infor- 
mation about their five-year mobility status comprised slightly less than six 
per cent of the total sample (Table B.1). For the urban, rural non-farm and 
tural farm parts of Canada the actual percentages of complete non-response 

were six per cent, five per cent and four per cent, respectively, with negligi- 
‘ble differences between males and females. Among the eight selected age 
groupings of persons aged five and over in 1961, percentages markedly above 
the six per cent level are observed mainly for age groups 15-19, 20-24 and 
95-29. For all of Canada, the percentage of the sample which contained 
complete non-respondents reached as high as 10 per cent for the 15-19 age 


group only. 
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The corresponding percentages for the provinces (Table B.2) did not 
vary greatly about the Canada-level figures. The only prominent exception 
to this statement in Table B.2 pertains to the rural non-farm and rural farm 
figures for New Brunswick, which were more than twice as high as the 
corresponding figures for Canada as a whole. In both of these parts of New 
Brunswick, roughly 15 per cent of the sample failed to provide any informa- 
tion about their five-year mobility status. Of course, a breakdown of the 
figures in Table B.2 by age may reveal other highly atypical provinces. 
Generally, the higher-than-average percentages are shown by the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, while consistently lower-than-average percentages 
are shown for Newfoundland and the Prairie Provinces. 


Among the Census Metropolitan Areas (Table B.3) the percentages of 
complete non-respondents (in relation to the total sample) were, with one 
major exception, distinctly below the Canada average. Thus, on the whole, 
the problem of complete non-response to the migration question was not as 
severe in the Census Metropolitan Areas as in the remainder of Canada. 
The outstanding exception was the Toronto MA, where 15 per cent of the 
sample failed to report their five-year movement status. Given the tentative 
hypothesis set forth in the paragraph preceding the last, it might further be 
suggested that the ‘true’ migration ratios for Toronto MA may have been 
markedly underestimated. 


Tables B.4 and B.5 deal with the other two groups of non-respondents. 
With minor exceptions, the persons who reported a move but failed to indi- 
cate an area of 1956 residence were one per cent or less of all persons who 
reported a move. In contrast, a considerable percentage of those who reported 
rural residence in 1956 failed to state whether this was rural farm or rural 
non-farm. For Canada as a whole this latter percentage was eight per cent 
among all persons alive in 1956, and it reached as high as 13 per cent among 
those aged 15-19 in 1961. Again, the vast majority of the provinces were 
close to the eight per cent level, with the marked exceptions being New 
Brunswick (21 per cent), Prince Edward Island (11 per cent), and Newfound- 
land (three per cent). 


Tables B.6 to B.10 compare the respondents with the aggregate of the 
three non-respondent categories as regards their percentage distributions by 
sex, marital status, education, occupation and language. Age breakdowns 
are not shown for the last two variables because they show no marked 
divergences from the pattern for all ages taken together. In regard to the 
sex, marital status and educational attainment distributions, the main 
divergences between the respondents and the non-respondents show up in 
the 25-34 age range. It is notable that the principal difference between the 
two groups on occupation distribution pertains to the ‘occupation not stated’ 
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category, where some 10 per cent of non-respondents were concentrated. 
Caly two per cent of the respondents failed to give a classifiable report on 
their occupation. 


FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX B 


1 The discussion of characteristics and data-processing operations of the 1961 
Population Sample draws partly on the work of Sylvia Wargon, 1967. 


? The groups excluded from the sample universe are probably highly mobile, so 
that the sample data should tend to understate slightly the level of mobility in 
Canada. Since the sample universe comprised 96 per cent of Canada’s population 
aged five and over in 1961 (Wargon, 1967), the degree of understatement is likely 
to be very small for large aggregates of population. 


3 It is not clear from the information available to the writer whether there were 
any persons in this group who may have been intra-municipal movers. All persons 
falling into this group were taken to be inter-municipal movers, probably on the 
assumption that intra-municipal movers would almost certainly have checked the 
‘same city’ section of the response area in the migration question. 
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LIFE TABLE SURVIVAL RATIO ESTIMATES OF NET MIGRATION 


The net migration estimates shown in Charts 2.4 and 2.5 and in 
Tables 5.1, 5.2 and 5.5 are calculated by means of the survival ratio tech- 
nique. Let ‘Py 7’ and ““Py;4a t+a’’ be the populations aged x at time ¢ 
and aged x+a at time t+ a, respectively. Let ‘‘Ry ;’’ be the proportion of 
Px ¢ expected to survive over the period from ¢ to t+a; and this is called 
the ‘‘survival ratio’’. The survival ratio estimate of net migration is 


Ny t= Pxta, t+ea7~Rx,t+ Px,t (1] 
The general properties of this estimator and its limitations are described 
at length by Lee, 1957, and there is a large volume of relevant critical 
literature (see the bibliography in Stone, 1967) to which the interested 
reader may refer. 


There are various ways of obtaining values for the survival ratios, 
Rx, ¢- Among the existing alternatives the so-called Census Survival Ratio 
is usually preferable. It does not quite fit the definition set forth above 
because it contains a built-in adjustment factor which frequently helps it to 
nullify some of the distortion of the net migration ratio estimate created by 
census enumeration errors (in the P-values). Due to this built-in adjustment 
(discussed at length by Lee, 1957, and first exposited in detail by Hamilton 
and Henderson, 1944), net migration ratio estimates prepared with the Census 
Survival Ratio tend to show smoother and more reasonable age profiles of 
net migration ratios than those prepared with the Life Table Survival Ratio. 


In this monograph the Life Table Survival Ratio has been used, mainly 
because the Canadian census statistics do not permit the calculation of 
Census Survival Ratios (which require a country where there is no age 
selectivity in net external migration). The calculation of the Life Table 
Survival Ratios for major regions of Canada from 1901-11 to 1951-61 is 
described in Stone, 19677, Appendix G, and the interested reader should 
consult this description which also presents the values of the calculated 
ratios. 


The net migration estimates for 1871-81 to 1891-1901 were calculated 
by means of regression equations. It was observed in many cases that 
Nx t/Px,¢ and Pxy,a, t+a/Px,t were highly correlated. Thus the following 
regression equation was formed: 
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Estimated Vx, ¢/ Px,t = h+b (Pxta, t-+ a/ Px,t) [2] 
with h and b being parameters to be estimated by the least Squares regres- 
sion technique. 


Using Life Table Survival Ratio estimates of net migration for counties 
or census divisions, selected cities and provinces from1901-11 to 1951-61, 
scatter diagrams for the correlation between 
Nx t/Py,¢ and Pxyia, t+a/Px,t were constructed, and in all cases the 
points deviated very little from a straight line regression and indicated 
very high correlation. Therefore, least squares regression estimates were 
evaluated for h and 5, and used to generate the net migration estimates for 
1871-81, 1881-91 and 1891-1901. The estimated values of fh and b are 
shown in Table C.1, and derived net migration estimates are shown in 
Table C. 2. 


Table C.1 — Regression Constants Used in Estimating Provincial 


Net-Migration Ratios from 1871-81 to 1891-1901 


ee er a eee sine Estimate of h@| Estimate of 6? 7b 
of decade 
Males — 

OAT ATS oe ase aie sree ose 3.55 1.02 1.00 
Sram Ore SS) Mma ek s Myetorems 2: NS) 1.01 1,60 
10-14 ‘° Sieccksle stacks tes 252 eG 1.00 
P= 19) “ss A Ap ORE AR RAR 3.07 1.01 1.00 
20-24 St Lap itipotetelsiee is 3.79 1.01 1.00 
25-29 .* af Seaderits, eile Batata 4. 30 1.02 1.00 
30-34 §§ Mat eUeteus cs, 6s 6.6) ace Sroa 1.02 1.60 
Ovyears and over ......6. 10.98 1.01 1, 00 

Females — 

Omer aRy Cats: Cortatastslsi@rersls 6. ¢ 3.09 1,02 1.00 

- Qt Riereteyeksed 3% aoe 2.17 1,01 1.00 
10-14" ~¢8 Ae a CRRCICR PORE IO Dei. 1.01 1.00 
PS=19>——<* IRCA ORR IEG 3.14 1.01 1.00 
BORE ot is aug « « 3.82 1.01 1,00 
25-29 <8 Beer she ishoetets sie 4.01 1.02 1.00 
BOaae 1 IT RET os os ceo s 5.22 1.03 1,00 
O years and over ..... 9,21 1.01 1.00 


Ve 


@ See equation [2] in the text of Appendix C. The estimates were calculated from figures 
for the ratios Nx,t/P x,t and Px ,a,t4 a/Px,t in regard to ibe’ provinces eee 
excluded). Nx,t refers to the net migration estimates ede ecniped in the text ee ie 
Py, andPy,a4, t +a are census statistics. The periods covered by ties a 
from 1901-11 to 1951-61, so that each estimate is based on 54 observations. } 

b This isthe squared product-moment coefficient of correlation between a eee 
mentioned in footnote®. The very high value of r* (rounded to two decimal places i a a 
reflects the very slight variation among the regional survivorship ratios used in estimating 


N xX, 0° 


SOURCES: Camu, Weeks and Sametz, 1964, Table 31; 1961 she be di 
2; 1931 Census, Vol. I, Table 8; Stone, 19678, Table L.4; Province © Que ’ 
Yearbook (annual), 1923, p. 40. 


DBS 99-514, Table 
Statistical 
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As mentioned above, the Census Survival Ratio (CSR) is generally 
preferable to the Life Table Survival Ratio (LTSR), but the former may not 
be calculated from the Canadian census statistics. The preference for CSRs 
over LTSRs for use with equation [1] is most clearly justified when net 
migration ratios are being calculated. 


McInnis, 19685, has been exploring the possibility of developing 
suitable Canadian CSRs from the United States and Canadian census data 
on Canadian-born persons. In this work the assumption is made that the 
pattern of age-group differentials in census enumeration errors is roughly 
similar between the censuses of these two countries. This assumption 
(applied to the United States white population) does not seem to be se- 
riously at variance with the available evidence (Fellegi, 1968; Zelnick, 
1965). On this assumption the ratio of the United States CSRs to LTSRs 
(for a given sex-age group of the white population) should yield a useful, 
though not fully adequate, adjustment factor for the Canadian LTSRs. It is 
likely that some improvement in the age profile of net migration ratios will 
be obtained (relative to that yielded by LTSRs) through the use of the 
above-mentioned adjustment factors. The procedure involves first the 
calculation of estimated CSRs for Canadian regions. 


Let ‘‘Ly’’ refer to the United States life table survival ratio, fora 
given sex-age group and period in regard to the white 
population; 

‘Si’ refer to the corresponding United States census survival 
ratio; 

“TL? be the corresponding life table survival ratio for a region 
of Canada. 


A first approximation to the Census Survival Ratio for this Canadian 
region is: 


S7 abi Cun [3] 


Equation [3] carries the United States-based adjustment factor down to the 
regional level, assuming that the age pattern of enumeration error does not 
vary much among the five major Canadian regions for which Life Table 
Survival Ratios are available (Stone, 19677, Table L.4). No data are at 
present available for checking this somewhat stronger form of McInnis’ 
assumption. Even if the weaker and the stronger versions of the assumption 
are correct, equation [3] still would not provide adjustment for the magni- 
tudes of census enumeration error at the national and regional levels. Thus 
equation [3] is but a rough approximation to the desired region-specific 
Census Survival Ratio (another approximation will be presented by 
M.V. George in the companion volume), and the hope is that the approxi- 
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mation will yield some smoothening of that age profile of provincial net 
migration ratios which is calculated from Life Table Survival Ratios. 


Let “‘SNr;’’ be the net migration ratio calculated using the CSR and 
“LNr;”’ be the corresponding ratio based on the LTSR (both using 
equation [1]). It is easily shown that 
SWr; = LNrj + (Lj - Sj) [4] 


Thus we can get an estimate SNr; from the above-mentioned approxi- 
mation to S;. Table C.3 shows the values of SNrj derived from equation [4]. 
The table of values for Lj is given in the census monograph on urban devel- 
opment (Stone, 19677, Table L.4). 


Table C.3 — Adjusted@ Net-Migration Ratiob Estimates for the Age Group 
20-39 by Sex, Canada and Provinces, 1921-31 to 1951-61 


1921-31 1931-41 1941-51 1951-61 
Sex and province Population aged 20-39 
at the end of each decade 
Males — 
Prince Edward Island ... ae, = east 2 PHINS =12 376 
INOW Alo COtial sts. lettene Stee =) LS} 1.9 Saleie = er 
New Brunswick ......0. = DIY) = BAY elle at OS: 
Quebec. Heoskes.. kin ae ONG 0.5 ata = AG 8.2 
OntAarlony. s4cs.6-s an Oe ae 9.1 3.4 11.8 24.0 
Mat IO a amereretetet ws eerste §: spall - 11.6 - 13,2 4.1 
Saskatchewan «.s....0. Tee = 25.2 Sisal = lhe) 
PDE TUG wssre, clei ice costs SESS LHS a 0 2.0 232 
British Columbia’... s+. Soro 14.4 28.7 Rea 
Females — 
Prince Edward Island ... - 33.4 eaten —- 26.4 = 28,2 
INioOva SCOtla «seme boat ronan =o ARS} = illstl ee | 
New Brunswick ........ = 25.3 == Siac = 16,0 - 18.3 
Ouebec. \.. 605 5 paler ee - 3.0 =) 1338 1.4 6.0 
Ontario ee. + oe: - eee seis 3.8 2.9 Lie7 23,2 
Manitoba... a <hiel Fa. 5 AOE ye - 11.0 - 11.4 Ce Paes 
Saskatchewan ......... aD - 25.2 ~- 34.4 ei 
I Dertay ss aectstteem sipiese 6.2 - 7.4 - 1.0 19.4 
British Columbia %.. 3... 20.8 16.3 30.8 26.3 


8 Adjusted to partially take into account the age differentials in census enumeration 


error. See Appendix for explanation. 
See preceding text for definition of the ratio. 


SOURCES: Same as Table C.1. In addition, Lee, et al., 1957; Miller, 1964, Table M- 4; 
United States Dept. of Health Education and Welfare, 1963, Table 2.2. 


That the estimates in Table C.3 are more accurate than those in 
Table C.2 is not easily demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt; although 
there are certain guidelines and rough tests which one may undertake in an 
attempt to decide which of the two should be used in a given research 
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project (the nature of these guidelines and tests will be the subject of a 
forthcoming technical paper). One approach of unproven superiority would 
be to use an average of the two series. Two additional series are being 
developed by McInnis, 1968, and by M.V. George (for the companion 


volume). 
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RATIONALE FOR THE ANALYSIS OF INTER-CORRELATIONS 
IN CHAPTERS SEVEN AND EIGHT 


D.1 THE BASIC MODEL 


It is assumed here that, over a given period of time, several different 
cauSal processes are Simultaneously at work allocating migrants from one 
place to another. The list of variables which would reflect all of these 
processes is assumed to be large. However, considering the rate of migra- 
tion for a given area, the effects of such processes are confounded in the 
aggregates that are measured for the calculation of migration ratios. As 
a result of this confounding of the effects of a wide variety of causal pro- 
cesses in the measurement of migration ratios for areas, one can expect to 
find much statistical redundancy among a substantial list of variables 
drawn up for multivariate analysis of the migration ratios. 


It is worth noting that the term ‘‘statistical redundancy’’ is being 
used here in two different senses—that is, reference is being made to two 
different kinds of redundancy. First, consider two or more different causal 
processes that tend to have similar symptoms. Let the processes be clas- 
sified into groups A and B. It is found that by resort to A alone much of 
the variation in a selected symptom can be explained, and that, having done 
so, there is relatively little additional explanation available from B. But 
starting with B (instead of A), much of the variation in the symptom can 
also be explained, and A is found to provide relatively little additional 
explanation. Thus, in explaining the variation of the symptom, A and B are 
found to be largely redundant even though they are different processes.. 
Moreover, there may be a lack of supplementary information needed to indi- 
cate which of the two processes, A or B, was really in action generating 


the observed variation in the symptom. 


The second type of redundancy refers to the case where only one 
causal process is being treated. Several variables may provide partially 
similar manifestations of this process, and may be considered redundant to 
the extent of this partial similarity. 


Due to the phenomenon of redundancy, it is often found that three or 
four well-chosen variables accomplish the vast majority of the Statistical 
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explanation (of the variation in a selected ‘dependent’ variable) which is 
available from a much larger list of variables. In addition, it is very diffi- 
cult to devise a clear discussion, in the common language of discourse, of 
the findings from a multivariate analysis unless the exposition is confined 
to a few key indicators. Thus, for Chapters Seven and Eight an attempt is 
made to find a few indicators which would do most of the work of statistical 
accounting that can be accomplished with a larger set containing these 
selected few. 


There are many different ways of making this the selection of a few 
key indicators. The technique used here finds its underlying rationale in a 
theory presented by Louis Guttman, 1953, and called ‘‘image analysis’’. 
No attempt has been made to use the full apparatus of image analysis laid 
out by Guttman; rather, its basic rationale has been relied upon, adding to 
this some ingredients for the purposes of this study. The reader may refer 
to Guttman, 1953, for an analysis of the deep implications of the simple 
partial skeleton of image analysis which will now be outlined. 


Consider predicting a variable y from a set of n observed variables 


(x,, Xp)+++, Xn) by means of a least squares regression equation. Let p be 
the predicted value of y. Then y can be written as 
y=pte [1], 


where e is the error of prediction. For each combination of values on 
(X,, Xp)+++, Xn) there is a predicted value of y. The set of all such pre- 
dicted values comprises a partial image of y, and the total image is the 
limit of the partial image as n grows large beyond bound. 


It is well known that, given (x,, x,,..., Xn), p exists and is unique. 
Also existing and unique is the multiple correlation (the zero order correla- 
tion between p and y), which is a measure of the ‘goodness’ of the predic- 
tion. Depending on the degree of multicollinearity among (x,, X,,+++, Xn); 
which is reflected in their inter-correlations, the least squares regression 
weights may not be unique. As Chapters Seven and Eight are built on the 
assumption that there is inter-correlation among the economic and social 
factors which may explain areal variation in migration ratios, we must 
accept the likelihood of high inter-correlations among (x,, X,,+++, Xn). 
Thus, the regression weights cannot be given any definite substantive inter- 
pretation, and it will be necessary to employ a special technique (outlined 
below in Section D.3) for gauging the relative importance of the variables 
(X,,; X,)+++, Xp)» As to the direction of co-variance (positive or negative) 
between x; and y, the signs of the relevant partial correlations and partial 
regression weights will be used. 
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It is worth emphasizing that (x,, x,,..., x,) are not being treated ay 
‘statistically independent variables, and that the existence and Meee 
of p and of the multiple correlation does not require such independence. 
‘Such independence appears to be crucial where we want to assign definite 
‘substantive interpretations to the regression weights, as is usually the case 

in econometric models. But even when the independence is achieved the 
weights are still sensitive to the specific combination of variables in 
(X,, X2,+++, Xn), to the units of observation used in their estimation, and 
to biases in the relevant statistics. There is also the point that regression 
‘weights are strictly speaking not comparable if the joint probability distri- 
bution of (x,, x,,..., X,) departs markedly from multivariate normality 
(cf. Bogue and Harris, 1954, p. 16). Thus, it cannot be said that the mere 
achievement of independence among (X,, X,, +++, Xp) permits definite 
substantive interpretations of regression weights. In any event, it is a 
basic assumption (an untestable first principle) of the writer’s approach that 
the deepest underlying factors of areal variation in migration ratios are 
correlated. As far as the available evidence goes, the major social and 
economic dimensions of human communities would appear to be better under- 
‘stood as interdependent rather than mutually independent. 


Because of the phenomenon of statistical redundancy, it is assumed 
that the set of variables (x,, x,,..., xp) tend to form clusters, where the 
‘members of each cluster are relatively similar in terms of correlation co- 
efficients. The correlations within a cluster are generally higher than those 
between members of the cluster and variables outside the cluster. Also, the 
variables within a cluster tend to have relatively similar profiles or corre- 
lation coefficients with other variables. Since a single factor has only one 
profile of correlations with a given set of variables, variables having similar 
profiles of correlation coefficients are likely to manifest a single factor 
(this is the basic idea behind the technique of finding clusters which has 
‘been used for Chapters Seven and Eight, and which is outlined below in 


Section D.2). '’ 

; Each cluster may be said to provide a partial image segment of y. For 
simplicity, suppose there are two clusters in (x,, X,, +++, Xn); where ‘‘x;; 
‘is the jth variable of the ith cluster. Further, suppose that a linear least 
Squares regression is useful (even though better predictions may be avail- 
‘able from a non-linear model). Then the partial image segment of the ith 


cluster is 


pee Pe 14 (2]. 


Thus y can be written as 
Ver es h2. teh ( Cr, e,) 


ea gah a a Aaa si 
J 
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where f,(e,, €,) is a function of prediction-error terms arising from the 
two partial image segments. Now if there are m clusters we have m partial 
image segments, and 


y= pies. + 82 jj +oee + DamjX mj + fm(er, C2) +++) en tee 
J 


In Chapters Seven and Eight each cluster is represented by one of its 
constituent variables, usually that which has the maximum sum of intra-. 
cluster correlation coefficients. A more thorough study would have followed 
the suggestion in equation [4] and used the indicated linear combination of 
the cluster’s members. The practice adopted in Chapters Seven and Eight 
is acceptable when there is a high degree of multicollinearity within each 
cluster, which is usually the case (see Appendix Tables A.8, A.9 and A.10). 


Within the text the clusters are said to comprise a ‘‘group factors’’, 
and by this is meant the image segments set forth in equation [4]. Thus, the 
ith group factor is pj = & a j{jXjij,where the weights a;j; are obtained from 


the least squares regression of the y upon the sub-set of variables xj;j. 
Thus [4] provides a kind of group factor analysis of y, where the amount of 
variance which the analysis explains is measured by the square of the mul- 
tiple correlation of y with (p,, P2, +++, Pm). The correlation between two 
group factors, say the first and second, is simply 'p,p,. As mentioned 
above, we have not gone to the trouble of calculating (p,, p,, ..., pm) but 
have simply taken one variable out of each cluster to serve as the group 
factor index (cf. Sawyer, 1967). This is simply a short-cut procedure, 
whose basic rationale lies in equation [4]. As mentioned above, the basic 
reposes in Guttman’s theory of image analysis. However, our interpretation 
of [4] involves ideas from the theory of group factors as set forth in 
Harmon, 1960, ch. 11, and the chosen rationale for selecting clusters 
involves ideas from Tryon’s cluster analysis (Tryon, 1955), supported by 
Holzinger’s B-coefficient test (Harmon, 1960, pp. 127- 130). 


D.2 IDENTIFICATION OF CLUSTERS 


There are many ways of identifying clusters among variables in terms 
of their inter-correlations (cf. Cattell, 1944; Harmon, 1960, pp. 127-130). 
If we adopt a clear and reasonable criterion of clustering and can use a 
test to determine whether the criterion is adequately satisfied, it is un- 
necessary to dwell in detail upon the actual procedure for cluster identifi- 
cation. Various short-cuts in procedure may be employed, as long as a test 
(which is independent of procedure) can be applied at the end to see 
whether the clusters adequately satisfy the criterion of clustering. The 
criterion of clustering adopted for this study may be stated as follows. 
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If it is a fact that a few dimensions (processes) underlie a given 
battery of variables, we should hope that the variables that fall into a 
particular cluster are partial manifestations of one of these underlying 
dimensions. Since such a dimension will have just one profile of corre- 
lation coefficients with a selected set of variables, the identification of 
clusters should be based largely on relative similarity of correlation pro- 
files, among the members of a cluster, in addition to relatively high intra- 
cluster correlations. A set of m clusters of n variables is said to be the 
“best available n-grouping of the m variables’’ when a shift in the group 
membership of any variable lowers the relative degree of similarity both 
within the group from which the variable is taken and within that into which 
the variable is reallocated. Similarity is based on a measure of difference 
between the correlation profiles of two variables as well as on the zero 
order coefficient of correlation for the two variables. A group of variables 
has relative similarity when the average degree of similarity within the 
group exceeds the average degree of similarity between members of the 
group and variables outside of it. 


The actual grouping algorithm used is quite tedious (partly because 
‘it involves calculating measures of difference between the correlation 
profiles of all pairs of n variables), and it will not be set out here. By way 
of summary, a matrix of scores on the measure of difference in correlation 
profiles was generated from the correlation matrix. Beginning with the 
lowest coefficient of profile difference, clusters were formed until the 
‘point was reached where the alteration of cluster memberships would lower 
‘the average degree of similarity within the groups affected by such altera- 
‘tion (at this point there may be some few variables which failed to fall 
‘into any cluster). The set of clusters obtained at this point is the best 
‘available set (in the sense indicated above), and such a set always exists 
‘and is unique for the particular number of clusters. (The number of clusters 
‘we draw is governed by the level of intra-cluster dissimilarity which we are 


‘prepared to accept. In this study the choice of a number was guided by the 


desire to have at least four group factors, a number chosen in the light of 
the common experience that three or four well-chosen predictors accomplish 
the vast majority of statistical accounting in a regression analysis.) While 
satisfied with the criterion of ‘best available grouping’, we realized that a 


convenient demonstration that the criterion is satisfied would be difficult 


to devise. For this reason Holzinger’s B -coefficient was calculated for the 
clusters, recognizing that the B-coefficient is based on the comparison of 


‘correlation coefficients rather than upon the correlation profiles of variables 
‘(see Cattell, 1944, pp. 173-174, for discussion on this point). 


Holzinger’s B-coefficient is the ratio of the average within-cluster 


‘coefficient or correlation to the average coefficient of correlation between 
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members of the cluster and variables outside of it. This ratio is expressed 
as a percentage, and is equal to 100 when the two averages are the same. 
Thus, some degree of relative similarity within a cluster is indicated when 
B is greater than 100. 


It is difficult to say how much B should exceed 100 before it may be 
inferred that a significant cluster has been achieved. There is no sampling 
model that one may invoke to derive a test of significance for B (Harmon, 
1960, p. 130) and in any event the data used to create the clusters may not 
legitimately be used to test the statistical significance of B. (However, if 
there is another body of data— another correlation matrix for the same 
variables — we can use a rough approximation to the variance of B and make 
a rough test of the hypothesis that the pre-existing set of clusters is satis- 
fied by this new body of data.) Harmon, 1960, p. 130, suggests that a B of 
130 may be considered close to the minimum for an acceptable cluster. By 
inspecting the identities of the clustered variables and the numbers in the 
correlation matrix, one can also make informal judgements as to whether 
the results of clustering are reasonable. 


Of course, the whole exercise of clustering could have been avoided 
had we resorted to one of the mathematically elegant factor-analytic or 
principal components solutions with uncorrelated dimensions (described 
in detail by Harmon, 1960). There are several reasons why this was not 
done. Among the more decisive are the following. First, we assume that 
if there are a few factors underlying the areal variation in migration rates 
these factors are correlated, and the techniques for analysis with corre- 
lated factors involve grouping of variables such as that used in Chapters 
Seven and Eight. Secondly, while we can be sure of the existence and 
uniqueness of the partial image (defined in Section D.1), we cannot be so 
sure about the uniqueness of underlying common factors (Guttman, 1953, 
p. 282). Thirdly, it is useful to minimize one’s departure from observed 
variables in multivariate analysis because this facilitates substantive 
interpretation and the comparison and accumulation of research findings 
from different studies. Although a supporter of factor analysis, Cattell 
clearly admits the importance of this last point: 


It seems to be the contention of those recent researchers which have pre- 
ferred cluster analysis to factor analysis that while clusters reduce the 
number of variables practically as effectively as factors, they enjoy greater 
reality than factors. We shall debate this; but before doing so we shall admit 
one very real advantage of clusters, namely, that they permit the results of 
different researchers to be relatively easily combined (Cattell, 1944, p. 181). 


In introducing his theory of image analysis Guttman makes the following 
relevant points: — 
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Common-factor theory is still beset with several different kinds of problems 
of indeterminacy (among them the problems of communalities, of rotation of 
axes, and of estimation of factor scores) arising from the fact that the [common 
factors] are hypothetical in the first instance. Many controversies exist as 
to how to make these variables concrete, and many scientists are sceptical 
of the validity of the basic premises. 


It is interesting that hitherto only the partial-correlation approach — using 
controversial hypothetical variables —has been used for a structural analysis 
of a set of variates, despite the fact that the more concrete notions involved 
in the multiple-correlation approach seem older and more widely accepted 
(Guttman, 1953, p. 278). 


D.3 MEASURING RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PREDICTORS 


As mentioned in Section D.1, some measure is needed of the relative 
importance of a set of variables (x,, x,,..., Xn) as contributors to the 
‘multiple correlation between these variables and another one, y. It was 
noted that the least squares regression weights for the x-variables would 
not be suitable because of high multicollinearity among these variables. 
The measure of relative importance used here is based upon the following 
type of partitioning of multiple correlation. 


Consider the multiple correlation between y and four variables: 
a, b, c and d. This is represented as “Ry. abcd’. R’y.abed is partitioned 
in a manner similar to the use of partitions in analysis of variance. Each 
partition is attributed to the influence of a single variable as follows: 


#7) 22 2 
Be abod > feipated> ae ; (Ry .abc 3 Ry ab) ‘ (Ry.ab € Ry.a) (Ria) 
a ane + (Contribution + (Contribution\+/Contribution\ [5] 
“ermof'd Vil vores of b ober wy ae 


Of course, each of these contributions is positive, so that we can define 
‘the relative importance of variable 1 


Contribution vi Sum of all 
as , Regs 
of 1 sp contributions and 


this is a proportion. 


However, it is obvious that the order in wipich variables were listed 
was entirely arbitrary. In this case the contribution of d was assessed from 
the difference between third order and fourth order multiple correlations, 
while the contribution of a is assessed from a zero order correlation. Had 
we assessed the contribution of a from the difference between third order 
and fourth order multiple correlations, a would have had a different value 

‘in importance (see relevant comments on the types of statistical redundancy 
‘in Section D.1). To attenuate this difficulty we write as many expressions 
like [5] as are needed to permit each variable to make a contribution at 
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each order of correlation. With four variables, such as a, b, c and d, we 
will need to write 12 equations like [5], in order to accomplish this aim. 
When this is done in such a way that each variable makes the same number 
(at least one) of contributions at each level of correlation, we proceed as © 
follows. Collect and add together all the contributions attributed to a given 
variable from all 12 equations. Then we define the relative importance of 
this variable, a for example, as: 

Sum of all | Sum of all contributions 

contributions attributed to all 

attributed to a/ variables 


This number is a proportion (the sum over the relative importance of each 
variable is 1.0), and it is unique for the particular set of variables. If we 
alter the set of variables (by addition or subtraction of one or more, or by 
change of membership without change in the number of variables) we can 
expect to produce shifts in the measured relative importance of a given 
variable. This property also applies to regression weights. Indeed it is 
entirely consistent with the concept of relative importance. 


In making the relevant calculations it is sufficient to note that — 
(Ry. abc - Ry.ab) is a simple function of the partial correlation between y 
and c with a and 5 held constant. Thus all the calculations are done with 
the values of the relevant partial correlation coefficients. It is evident that 
the writing of equations like [5] and the calculations which follow become 
tedious when the number of predicting variables exceeds four (although the 
task may be relieved if a standard computer programme, providing for dif- 
ferent numbers of predicting variables, is written and retained for repeated 
use). On the side of advantages of the procedure outlined here, it may be 
noted that the measure of relative importance for a given variable is unique 
regardless of the degree of multicollinearity among the predictors (two per- 
fectly correlated predictors will emerge with equal degrees of relative 
importance — indicating, quite reasonably, that the statistics fail to dis- 
criminate between the two variables). Furthermore, there is no assumption 
about the probability distributions of the predictors. The key assumption 
(which will be stated just for the case of third order multiple correlation) — 
is that (R}.abcd-Ry.abc) is an adequate measure of the contribution 
which variable d makes to Ry. abcd after a, b and c have made their contri- 


butions. Techniques based on this idea have been used by Newton and — 
Supurrell, 1967. 


gern 


In the last column of Tables 7.3, 8.3, 8.7, 8.10 and 8.14, relative 
importance measures are shown for six variables. Using the procedure 
described above, these measures were first calculated for the four variables 
showing the largest zero and third-order partial correlations. For the 
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‘emaining two variables it was assumed that their relative importance was 
1ighly correlated with their proportional contribution to the sum of the six 
squared partial correlations. An inflation factor based on this proportion 
was then used in augmenting the aggregate contribution to multiple corre- 
ation over that originally calculated in the first instance for four variables 
so as to estimate the aggregates for five and six variables, respectively. 


The magnitudes of augmentation were then attributed to the additional 
‘wo variables. This adjustment procedure is, of course, crude; it was 
adopted only because the shortage of time precluded the preparation of a 
computer programme which would conduct the analysis described above 
upon all six variables simultaneously. It should be clearly understood that 
he extension of the argument given above to six variables is quite straight- 
‘orward theoretically, and the only problem is the vastly expanded scale of 
>alculations which this extension implies. 
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INTERPRETATION OF CLUSTERS 


E.1 THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 


A rather weak link in the chain of procedures for applying factor 
analysis is the interpretation of a factor—the inference as to the processes 
which the factor represents. This inference is based upon an inspection of 
the identities of the variables which have high and low correlations (factor 
loadings) with the factor. Unfortunately, the inference is guided by no set 
of rules which will permit several investigators to reach the same conclu- 
sion (as to what a factor represents) from the given set of factor loadings; 
and, more importantly, it must rely upon certain untestable assumptions 
which are mentioned below. In short, it seems almost anybody’s guess as 
to what processes a factor represents, particularly when we consider that 
the investigator is free to choose his factor solution (and hence to arbi- 
trarily influence the values of the factor loadings). Of course, the problem 
is not peculiar to factor analysis, because any transformation of a set of 
variables generates index numbers whose meaning will tend to be obscure 
and subject to varying interpretations. 


By relying upon Guttman’s theory of image analysis, we minimized 
the departure from the level of observed variables and thus partially atten- 
uated the problem. The partial image of a variable is its projection upona 
selected finite set of predicting variables (a projection which always exists 
and is unique for a specified regression model). This partial image may be 
said to comprise (not reflect) a group factor, so that the group factor is 
nothing more than the linear combination of the observed variables defined 
by the least squares regression of the ‘dependent’ variable upon observed 
variables. Following this approach, the group factor is manifested statis- 
tically as a set of numbers, predictions of values ‘dependent’ variable from 
combinations of values on tke predictor variables—we have thus not taken 
any Significant step away from the level of observed variables. The matter 
could have been left at this point were it not necessary to use the common 
language of discourse in expositing the results of the multivariate analysis. 


In order to make meaningful conversation about the results of the 
multivariate analysis, it is necessary to offer suggestions as to the pro- 
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cesses which each cluster of predictor variables (partial image segment — 
see Section D.1) represents. Such suggestions unavoidably involve three 
-untestable assumptions: (1) that there exist in the real world processes 
‘(which can cause variations in the ‘dependent’ variable) reflected by a 
cluster of variables, and (2) that the identified cluster is a sufficiently 
valid and reliable indicator of one set (with possibly only one member) 
of these processes, and (3) that the interpreter correctly identifies some 
member(s) of this set in interpreting the cluster. As mentioned above, these 
assumptions plague all interpretations of index numbers, particularly those 
in factor analysis. 


The following Sections indicate the brief interpretations which have 
been made for the three exercises in cluster analysis done in Chapters 
Seven and Eight. The foregoing comments should indicate clearly the weak- 
ness in these interpretations, and it is worth emphasizing that they have 
been made mainly to facilitate the exposition of the results of multivariate 
analysis. 


‘E.2 CLUSTERS IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE 1956-61 IN-MIGRATION RATIO 


Table 7.1 lists the variables selected for analysis of the 1956-61 
in-migration ratio and shows the clusters into which they are grouped. The 
following comments indicate the reasons behind the names given to the 
clusters. 


Five variables fall into the first sub-group: (1) the percentage with 
‘some university training among males aged five and over and out of school; 
(2) the female labour force participation rate; (3) the percentage of the 
female labour force in clerical occupations; (4) the percentage of the male 
labour force in wholesale trade, finance, real estate and services to busi- 
ness management; and (5) wholesale sales per capita. This group of 
variables probably reflects the degree of concentration of the occupational 
structure among the activities requiring higher level professional skills’ 
(which tend to a relatively heavy demand for supporting clerical force), 
as well as the degree of focus of the commercial and service activities in 
meeting demands arising from other population centres. Thus, this group of 
variables may be said to comprise a tertiary industry specialization factor. 


The percentage of population born outside Canada and that which 
speaks English comprise the second cluster of variables. It is assumed 
that the centres which attract foreign-born” persons tend to be more socially 
‘heterogeneous than those which do not, and that the proportion which speaks 
English tends to be high at most of such centres.’ The proportion born 


outside Canada, in particular, is taken as an index of the social hetero- 
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geneity of a centre’s population. These two variables are said to comprise 
a ‘social heterogeneity’ factor. 


Three variables comprise the third cluster: (1) the percentage of male 
earners working at least 40 weeks in the year ending with the census at a 
rate of 35 or more hours per week; (2) the percentage of male wage earners 
reporting earnings of at least $4,000 in the year preceding the census; and 
(3) the percentage with at least $4,000 among males reporting total non- 
farm income in the year preceding the census. These three variables com- 
prise an income factor. 


The percentage of the male labour force in professional and technical 
occupations, the percentage in fabricating industries of the male labour 
force in manufacturing, and population size comprise the fourth cluster of 
variables. The bigger urban centres tend to provide the external economies 
which attract industries carrying relatively large professional forces and 
engaging in the more advanced stages of manufacturing. These variables 
may be said to comprise a modernity of economic structure factor. 


The percentage of the male labour force in manufacturing and value 
added by manufacturing per capita comprise the fifth cluster. This cluster 
is a manufacturing specialization factor. 


Retail sales per capita and service trade receipts per capita comprise 
the sixth group formed. This group reflects a trading intensity factor. 


Thus, for the purposes of simplifying the discussion, the 17 variables 
may be considered to form six group factors: (1) tertiary industry speciali- 
zation; (2) social heterogeneity; (3) income; (4) modernity of economic 
structure; (5) manufacturing specialization; and (6) intensity of trading. 


E.3 CLUSTERS IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE 1951-61 
NET MIGRATION RATIO FOR URBAN COMPLEXES 


Table 8.1 lists the variables selected for analysis of the 1951-61 
net migration ratio using urban complexes as units, and shows the clusters 
into which the variables are grouped. The following comments state the 
reasons behind the names given to the clusters. 


Six variables may be said to comprise a metropolitan status factor: 
(1) 1951 wholesale sales per capita; (2) 1951 service trade receipts per 
capita; (3) 1951 proportion of the female labour force in clerical occupa- 
tions; (4) 1951 proportion of population born outside Canada; (5) 1951 
proportion earning at least $3,000 (in the year preceding the census) among 
male wage earners; and (6) 1951 infant mortality rate. The metropolitan 
complex would be expected to show high values (relative to other centres) 
on the first five variables, and a low value on the infant mortality rate. Its 
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performance of economic functions for other urban centres should be 
reflected partly in the wholesale trade measure.‘ The metropolitan complex 
would also tend to have relatively high levels of living (as reflected in the 
higher than average earnings and lower than average infant mortality rates), 
and relatively high concentrations of population born outside Canada. 


Four variables comprise the second group: (1) 1951 percentage of the 
male labour force in professional and technical occupations; (2) 1951 per- 
centage of the male labour force in public administration; (3) 1951 percent- 
age with 13 or more years of schooling among males at least five years old 
and out of school; and (4) 1951 female labour force participation rate. These 
variables reflect the degree of concentration of the working force at the 
higher levels of occupational skills, which tend to require the higher levels 
of education. Associated with concentration in the professional occupations 
is a relatively high demand for a supporting clerical work force, which in 
turn tends to raise the level of female labour force participation. The four 
variables mentioned above may be said to comprise a working force skill 
structure factor. 


The third group of variables may be said to comprise an accessibility 
factor. It consists of: (1) the percentage 1941-51 change in the share of the 
male labour force in professional and technical occupations; (2) 1951 popu- 
lation size; and (3) distance to the nearest Census Metropolitan Area. The 
grouping of the second and third variables is expected, since the largest 

centres are MAs and many of the other centres above 30,000 in size are 
clustered near MAs. In a period of very rapid modernization (1941 -51) it is 
plausible that the growth ratio of professional occupations was fastest in 

the larger urban complexes which attracted the industries in the vanguard 
of technological change. Generally, centres with high values on these 
variables (interpreting the low distance in terms of high proximity) are the 
more accessible ones from various points in Canada. 


Three variables were sufficiently peculiar in their correlation profiles 
that they failed to group together or to be allocated with any pre-existing 
group. These are the 1951 per cent of the male labour force in manufacturing, 
the 1941-51 population growth rate, and the relative change (1941-51) in 
the proportion of male wage earners who worked 50 or more weeks in the 
year preceding the census. For convenience it may be considered that these 
three variables respectively reflect the degree of specialization in manu- 
facturing, demographic growth and growth in employment opportunity. 


Thus, for the purpose of simplifying the discussion, the 16 variables 

may be considered to form six correlated group factors: (1) metropolitan 
status; (2) working force skill structure, (3) accessibility, (4) manufacturing 

| specialization; (5) demographic growth; and (6) employment opportunity 
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growth. This is the best available ‘six-grouping’ of the 16 variables in the 
sense indicated in Appendix D, Section D.2. Holzinger’s B-coefficient 
test (described in Section D.2) also indicates that the grouping is effective. 


E.4 CLUSTERS IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE 1951-61 NET MIGRATION 
RATIO FOR COUNTIES OR CENSUS DIVISIONS 


Table 8.8 lists the variables selected for analysis of the 1951-61 
net migration ratio using counties or census divisions as units, and shows 
the clusters into which the variables are grouped. The following comments 
state the reasons behind the names given to the clusters. 


Eight variables fall into the first group, and these may be said to 
comprise an urbanization factor. The variables show relatively high positive 
inter-correlations, and they are just the variables which can be expected to 
show such a pattern of association with the level of urban development in 
a region. They are: (1) the percentage of population in urban centres in 
1951; (2) the 1951 percentage with at least 13 years of schooling among 
males out of school and aged five and over; (3) the 1951 female labour 
force participation rate; (4) the 1951 percentage of the female labour force 
in clerical occupations; (5) the percentage of male wage earners earning 
at least $3,000 in the year preceding the 1951 Census; (6) the 1941-51 
change in the percentage of the male labour force in professional and tech- 
nical occupations; (7) the 1941-51 change in the percentage of male wage 
earners working at least 50 weeks in the year preceding the census; and 
(8) distance from the county’s largest city to the nearest Census Metro- 
politan Area. 


The second group of variables includes the 1931-41 natural increase 
ratio, the 1951 infant mortality rate and the 1951 per cent of population born 
outside Canada. It is assumed that in the 1931-41 decade natural increase 
ratios tended to vary inversely with social and economic status (for a popu- 
lation), and that the infant mortality rate varies inversely with the level of 
living in a Canadian community. The correlation between the 1931-41 
natural increase ratio and the 1951 infant mortality rate is positive and 
high (0.60) for 119 units of observation, and both variables show a marked 
negative correlation with per cent of the 1951 population born outside 
Canada. It was argued (see Chapter Seven, footnote *°) that the per cent 
of a centre’s population born outside Canada should be positively corre- 
lated with that centre’s share of employment opportunity. All three of the 
above-mentioned variables show marked degrees of correlation (in the 
expected directions) with per cent of male wage earners who earned $3,000 
or more in the year preceding the 1951 Census. In the light of these con- 
siderations the three variables may be said to comprise a level of 
living factor. 
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The third group of variables may be said to comprise an intensity of 
trading factor. The variables in question are: (1) total sales per capita 
in 1951; (2) service trade receipts per capita in 1951; and (3) 1951 popu- 
dation size. These three variables show relatively high and positive inter- 
correlations. 


| The fourth group consists of two variables which have a marked 
negative correlation (~0.51). They are the 1951 per cent of the male labour 
force in manufacturing and the 1951 per cent of this labour force in trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate. This group is said to comprise a manu- 
facturing specialization factor. 


Two variables failed to form a group or to fall into any pre-existing 
group. They are: (1) the 1951 per cent of the male labour force in profes- 
sional and technical occupations; and (2) the 1941-51 population 
growth rate. 


FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX E 


1It should be noted that there is a high correlation between the schooling 
variable in this group and the percentage of the male labour force in professional 
and technical occupations, which falls into another group. This may appear to be 
an anomaly of the grouping algorithm (see Appendix D, Section D.2, for related 
information, however). 


2 By ‘‘socially heterogeneous’’ is meant that a wide variety of cultural back- 
grounds, ethnic origins, religions, educational levels and occupations is present 
and that the distribution of population is not overwhelmingly concentrated in any 
confined segment of the cross-classification of these attributes. 


3 Of course, the proportion speaking English is also high at centres occupied 
overwhelmingly by persons of British Isles origin but such ethnic diversity does 
tend to be reflected by a high proportion which speaks in English (that is, either 
English only or at least bilingual). 


4 A strong tendency for metropolitan areas to show relatively high concentra- 


ale trade and in services to business management 
1960, ch. 11; Fox and Kumar, 1965, 
sider 


nk in 


tions of the work force in wholes 

has been noted in other studies (Duncan, et al., 

and Stone, 1967, ch. 9, Section 9.7). Also, central place analysts seem to con 
_relative specialization in wholesale trade as a partial indicator of a high ra 
the central place hierarchy (cf. Fox and Kumar, 1965). 
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STATISTICAL INFERENCE AND INTERPRETATION FOR 
THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


F.1 STATISTICAL INFERENCE 


At a few points in the text, statements have been made about the 
statistical significance of a multiple correlation coefficient (see Sections 
7.3, 8.4 and 8.6) or of a measure of mean deviation between two sets of 
correlation coefficients. The following comments outline the rationale 
for such statements, largely omitting the detailed mathematical argument. 


Typically, practical statistical inference assumes independent 
observations and a form of the probability distribution of the relevant 
statistic which is so definite that it can be stated mathematically. Here, 
we shall allow for dependent observations and make fairly weak assump- 
tions about the distribution of the relevant statistic. The vast majority of 
statistics are found to have frequencies which are very low in their extreme 
values, and which decrease as one goes toward more and more extreme 
values. This statement is assumed to apply to the two statistics mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. Using this assumption, a somewhat refined 
Tchebycheff-type inequality is derived as the basis for statistical inference. 
The inequality is, of course, relatively crude (at least in comparison with 
the results one can get by assuming independent observations and a defi- 
nite distribution for the relevant statistic) but it is sufficient for the 
purposes of this monograph. 


Assume that the frequency function of a statistic x, f(x), is such that 
at some distance away from the mean, m, the frequency function declines 
at a decreasing rate as x increases. More formally, for m+ 20x <x, | df(x)/dx | 
approaches zero with strict monotonicity. A typical picture of such a 
frequency is 


f(x) 
ea 
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From the foregoing assumptions it can be shown that 
u 


Rees dx <} f(m + ko) lu -(m + ko)] [7], 
m+ koy 


where |x| <u 
2k 


Ox is the standard deviation of x. 


We shall now try to find an upper bound for f(m + ko x). From the 
Tchebycheff inequality it is known that 


u 
Jf £(x) dx < p/k? [2], 
m+ kox 
where p is 
u u re 
pe at {i xidx ft(x)dx+ ff f(x) dx 
x m+ kox m~ kox 


Interpreting |u| as the maximum possible numerical value of x, the 
intervals - u< x <m- kox and m+ kox < x <u are the domains of ‘tails’ of 
the distribution and p gives the proportion of both tails located in the 
upper half. 

Now p/k? is the area of a rectangle whose base is [u -(m + kox)] 
and whose height is p/k* Lu - (m+ ko) I. The actual value of the left-hand 
side of [2] is usually very much smaller than this rectangle. In fact if the 
distribution is only moderately skewed (if skewed at all) this value is likely 
to be less than 4p/9k? by Gauss’ theorem (Cramer, 1946, pp. 231). Following 
the same argument (not published here) used to establish [1], 


f(mo + kox) < p/k? la - (mg + kox)| [3]. 


Substituting [3] into [1], and letting k = 3, we find that 
u tt 
Pr {|x - m| > 3ox =ff(x)dx +f f(x)dx < 0.056 [4], 
me ax wii x Box 
where ‘‘Pr (x > y)’’ means the probability that x is greater than y. 


Inequality [4] may be further refined, in the light of the assumption 


that x < u. Let u = hoy, so that h>k. 


Then we may derive the following refinement of [4]: 


Pr{|x- m| > kox } a aaa [4al. 
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Let R refer to the calculated multiple correlation coefficient, and 


write R = k.a 
RR. 
Under the null hypothesis that the true value of R is zero, we have 


k 1 1 
Pri R> Rog } < 1/2 i z 7 | [40], 


R 


where 
One 1/\/n-m 
nm = number of observations 
m = number of ‘independent’ variables 
= u/o, = n-m 


k. = R/op = RV/n-m. 


Hence 
Pr {R > kp 


1 


He Beh Se Tek aaREMiae 2 IS]. 


This formula gives an upper bound for the probability that R would exceed 
its hypothesized true value of zero by a margin greater than the value of R 
itself — roughly the probability of observing an R as high as that calculated. 


Inequality [5] may also be applied to the zero order correlation co- 
efficient by setting m = 0, assuming one is testing the hypothesis that the 
true coefficient is zero. 


A notable difficulty of the foregoing results arises from the fact that 
Op is approximated from a formula whose validity is at present known just 
for the case where the sample observations are independent and obtained 
from a multivariate normal distribution. It is not known how much adjust-- 
ment is needed for this approximation, which is all that is presently 
available as a basis for assessing op. 


F.2 INTERPRETATION 


Let ‘‘¥;’’ be the value predicted for the variable y in the ith area by 
some multiple regression equation. Let ‘“‘y,;’’ be the actual value of this 
variable in the ith area, and ‘‘y’’ be the mean value of y over all areas. 
Let “‘n’’ be the number of areas. The variance of y; can be written as 


n n n 
a ple Fb ae ey 8 ee ee ie [1] 
(see Guilford, 1956, p. 379). The first term on the right-hand side of [1] 
defines the variance predicted from the set of {9i}, bt 2a budins Le 
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second term on the right-hand side of |1| defines the Squared standard error 
of the predicted level of y;. 


By definition, the square of the multiple correlation coefficient is 


ia) cole We Ls peers ‘| / 3 (3-7) 4 [2] 


(see Guilford, 1956, p. 377). It is evident from [1] that 


re Re 7)? /- 5 (25-7)? (2a, 


so that r? is the proportion of the actual variance in y; which is comprised 
by predicted variance. All of this is well known, and it is recounted here 
to make clear, as [2a] shows, that the square of the correlation coefficient 
does not provide a measure of the degree of accuracy with which the value 
of the variable y for the a specific area, the ith area, is predicted by the 
value ¥;. Thus we still need a measure of the degree of accuracy of predic- 
tion of y; from ¥;. Such a measure would gauge the extent to which y;, the 
value of y for a specific area, is accounted for statistically by the predicted 
value ¥;. 

To define a measure of accuracy of prediction, we make use of the 
following identity: 


Ye ey Fi} [3]. 
‘Actual value = Predicted value + Error of prediction. 


‘The relative contribution of the predicted value vis-a-vis the error of 
| ence can thus be defined as 


= |9i| / [| 9 + Lyi - Al [4], 


where ‘ ; x|’’ means the absolute value of x. Clearly o< vj <1. 
Moreover, 


ees le e911 / [i541 + ly - sil] [4a], 
which is the relative importance of the error of prediction. Thus we can say 
that 100v; gauges the percentage of accuracy with which y; may be pre- 
dicted from Jj. 

Now we may define an average percentage of accuracy in prediction 


of yj from 9; as 


n [5k 
® [I vil +l vi - 9: 
which will be called the ‘‘coefficient of prediction accuracy”’ 
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Thus, in summary, the squared multiple correlation and the co- 
efficient of prediction accuracy are taken as measures of two different, 
though related, aspects of the goodness of fit of the regression estimates yj. 
The latter coefficient is a measure of the average degree of accuracy with 
which individual values of y; maybe predicted from the regression equation, 
while the squared multiple correlation measures the degree of accuracy 
with which the variance of yj; over all areas is predicted from the variance 
of the regression estimates. 
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ESTIMATING JOINT DISTRIBUTIONS IN A FIVE-WAY 
CROSS-CLASSIFICATION FROM THE RESULTS OF 
LESS DETAILED CROSS-CLASSIFIGATIONS 


The joint distributions shown in Tables 7.4, 8.4 and 8.11 are usually 
‘estimated from cross-tabulation of the number of observations. In these 
‘tables there are too few observations to provide reliable estimates of the 
distributions in this five-way cross-tabulation. Therefore approximations 
-were used based on the results of less detailed cross-tabulations. The 
basic formulas for approximation are as follows. 


Each number in the tables has the structure of a conditional proba- 
‘bility, where the condition is comprised of the values on four different 
variables. A general formulation would be ‘the conditional probability of the 
ith value of variable m, given specified values on variables a, b, c and d’: 

Prim; | a, 5, ¢,.d)-. 

By definition, this conditional probability is equal to 

| Pr(m;\a, b,c, d) = Pr(mj| a, b,c). Pr(d)| mj a, b,c)/Pr(d)\ a,b,c, [1], 
Consider the following approximation: 

Prd a, b,c, mj) = Pr (d| a, mj) [2]. 


If we use this approximation, we in effect ignore the influence of the inter- 

action of (a, m) with (b, c) upon the conditional probability of d. This 
generates an error of approximation, and the crucial assumption in the esti- 
mation formula adopted involves the manner in which this error is distributed. 
This will be shown shortly. 


From the approximation equation [2] and the basic definitions in 
_ probability calculus we get 

Approx. Pr(mj\| a, b,c, d) = Pr(m; La bc) sr my | d, a)/Pr(mj; | a) [3]. 
The estimation formula is then defined as 


Est. Pr(mj| a, b,c, d) = Pr(mj; | a, b, c). Pr(m;| d, a) 
Pr(mj;| a) = Approx. Pr(m;| a, b, c, d) [4]. 
I 
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Due to the error of approximation each of the N values of Approxi., 
Pr(mj|a, b, c, d) (i=1, 2,..,N) requires some correction. The ‘“‘total 
amount of correction’’ is defined as 

|1 - > Approx. Pr(mj;|a, b, c, d)|. 

1 


The basic assumption of the estimation formula is that the percentage share 

for a given value of Approx. Pr(m;|a, b, c, d) in the total amount of cor- 

rection is roughly the same as its share in & Approx. Pr(mj|a, b, c, d). 
1 


A similar type of assumption is made in regression analysis, where it is 
assumed that the errors of estimation are uncorrelated with any of the 
independent variables. 


Equation [4] is the basic formula used to obtain the numbers in Tables 
7.4 and 8.11. The elements of the formula (see equation [3]) are calculated 
from direct cross-tabulations of the sample of observations. 


In the case of Table 8.4, there were too few observations to permit 
estimation of Pr(mj;|a, b, c) from direct cross-tabulations. The following 
modification of equation [4] was used for this table: 


Est'Pr(mj\a,*b,-c, 'd)'="Pr(m;| ao). Prony | a cy Prone 
Pr (mj; | a). Pr (m; |,c) [5]. 
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TOWARD SYSTEMATIC EXPLANATION OF AREAL MIGRATION RATES 
IN TERMS OF MIGRATION PROBABILITIES FOR INDIVIDUALS 


The support for hypotheses concerning the explanation of areal 
variation in net migration ratios should be both theoretical and empirical, 
and it is appropriate to sketch here some aspects of the relevant frame- 
work of theoretical considerations. Ideally, this framework takes the form 
of an explanatory model of migration in which one derives testable hypo- 
theses from general theoretical premises. No attempt will be made here to 
offer such a neat package of propositions from which are derived testable 
hypotheses, because the number of migrants entering or leaving an area is 
a sum of the results of several different processes, each of which may 
require its own causal interpretation. For example, it is assumed that the 
causal mechanism which may account for life-cycle in-migration (see Section 
7.3.1) is different from that which may account for in-migration in search of 
a better job. But the total number of in-migrants is a quantity which adds 
together the results of both causal mechanisms, as well as of the others 
which contribute to this total. 


The total number of migrants entering an area is a sum overthe number 
of migration streams for which this area is the destination. Similarly, the 
total number of out-migrants is a sum over the number of streams for which 
the area is the origin. Each stream is an aggregate result of individual 
decisions to migrate from a specific origin to a chosen destination. Each 
individual decision is triggered by a complex of factors which include 
characteristics of (a) the individual (for example, a recent change in life- 
cycle stage), (b) the area of origin, and (c) the alternative destinations. 
The relevant characteristics of the areas of origin and destination are 
varied. They are economic’ (e.g., areal differences in unemployment rates, 
in job opportunities for certain occupations, in wage rates, etc.), geographic 
(e.g., climate; accessibility to major sources of goods, services and rectea: 
tion; availability of adequate residential space and facilities), demographic 
(e.g., congestion of population, population size in relation e the sources 
of income, population composition regarding demographic attabutes such as 
sex, age and marital status), and social (e.g., the composition of populaiion 
along major dimensions of social status such as education, ethnic origin, 
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occupation, ‘style of life’;? the presence of relatives, friends, or of others 
with significant social attributes; and the amount of information received 
about relevant conditions at the alternative destinations as well as at the 
place of origin). The relative importance (weight) of a given factor varies 
among individuals, and the factor is distributed unevenly among the areas. * 


Suppose the relevant factors are listed and we identify a certain 
number, m, of them. Let ‘fj’? mean the ith of the m factors, and ‘‘wj;j’’ be 
the relative importance (weight) of the ith factor to the jth individual. The 
collection of weights for this individual (w;j, w,j,..., Wmj) may be called 
his ‘‘preference structure’’. Now certain preference structures may be con- 
sidered similar, so that all the individuals having these preference struc- 
tures may be grouped together. In this way the population of individuals at 
each location may be subdivided into groups, where the persons within a 
group have similar preference structures. 


Since a preference structure involves characteristics of the areas of . 
origin and destination, and since the characteristics are distributed un- 
evenly among the areas, the areas will have unequal degrees of attractive- 
ness to a particular individual. It is assumed that persons with similar 
preference structures will find roughly similar degrees of attractiveness in 
a given area. Thus, for each group of similar preference structures and area 
of origin we may posit a probability distribution which governs the alloca- 
tion among the possible destinations of persons with such preference 
structures. Thus, the total number of migrants entering (or leaving, as the 
case may be) an area, is a function of n.k probability distributions for the 
n identified groups of similar preference structures and k areas, and of the 
distribution of population among the n preference structure groups and k 
areas. 


Now suppose a particular factor or combination of a few factors may 
be considered to be dominant in a group of similar preference structures. 
This consideration may be based on the observation that the particular 
combination of factors has an unusually large combined weight in the prefer- 
ence structure. Then we may say that the combination of factors is dominant 
in generating a particular probability distribution of migrants over the areas. 
Thus we may say that each dominant combination of factors ‘allocates’ 
migrants over areas in a particular way indicated by a specific probability 
distribution of migrants over areas. The actual total number of migrants 
received by one area is a function of several probability distributions, 
each distribution corresponding to a particular dominant combination of 
factors.‘ Each such combination of factors may represent a particular 
cauSal process influencing inter-area migration. 
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From the foregoing stipulations we can derive the formulas for the 
probabilities of in-migrating to and of out-migrating from a given area. These 
formulas make explicit allowance for the radically different causal pro- 
cesses (which are represented in the different preference structure groups) 
which contribute to the total number of migrants. With these probabilities 
we can define the expected value of net migration for the area in question. 
To obtain this expected value, it is necessary to estimate the sizes of (a) 
the population of potential in-migrants to the area and (b) the population of 
potential out-migrants from the area. The product of quantity (a) and the 
in-migration probability minus the product of quantity (b) and the out- 
migration probability is the expected net migration for the area in question. 


The foregoing discussion suggests certain properties for a fully 
adequate statistical explanation of the areal variation in the net migration 
ratio. First, the ‘independent’ variables should include one or more which 
reflect the areal variation in the ratio of potential in-migrants to potential 
out-migrants. Secondly, since different causal processes contribute to the 
total number of migrants and they may vary in relative importance from one 
body of data (representing specific regions and time periods) to another, 
the list of variables which would fully account for the areal variation in 
net migration can be quite diverse in terms of covering a number of eco- 
nomic and non-economic factors. 


Treating the relative sizes of the populations of potential in-migrants 
and out-migrants as given data, the analysis of the.net migration focuses 
‘on the in-migration and out-migration probabilities. The values of these 
probabilities for a given area may be said to depend on the area’s force of 
attraction (cf. Gossman et al., 1967, pp. 46-53). The area’s force of attrac- 
tion depends upon its economic, geographic, demographic and social 
attributes. In Chapter Eight the variables chosen to reflect these attributes 
| are among those suggested by the findings and discussion in previous 


| migration research. 


The basic and quite simple mathematical formulas emerging from the 


foregoing stipulations may be exposited as follows: 
| . . . . 4 
| Let the relevant geographical territory be partitioned into K regions: 


AVE A testis «A JA): 


| Let ‘‘wjj’’ mean the relative importance (measured as a weight) of the 
| ith factor in influencing the migration decision of the jth individual. ah 
for m factors we can define this individual’s ‘‘preference structure’’ as 
(Wij, W.j,-+-+, Wmj). Thus we can define an m-dimensional peers 
structure space, where each individual can be located as a point’ in this 


space. Similar points (individuals) may be classified together to form a 
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‘preference structure group’, so that the entire preference structure space 
may be partitioned into n preference structure groups. 


Let ‘‘o’’ and ‘‘7’’ represent two successive points in time, and ‘‘e” 
represent areas outside of 1. 


Let ‘‘V;’ represent the population of potential out-migrants from 
area 1, and let ‘‘Ne’’ represent the population of potential in-migrants to 
area 1. 


Finally, let ‘“‘Pr(X)’’ mean the probability that X is true, and 
““Pr(X| Y)’’ mean the probability that X is true if Y is true, and ‘‘Pr(X,Y)” 
mean the probability that both X and Y are true. 


The expected net migration for area 1 is represented by ‘‘EM’’, and 


EM-=\Neo:Pri(Agt; Aco! Nio. bevASt NATo®) [1] 
where 
Pr(Aj1, Aeo) = ; py _Pr(Aj, | Gjo, Aeo). Pr(Gjo, Aeo) 
etme (2, 
and Pr(Ae], Ajo). = % Pr(Ael| Gjo, Aio) « Pr(Gjo, Aio) [3]. 
J 


The key elements in these expressions are the migration probabilities in 
[2] and [3]. Pr(A; |Gjo, Aeo) is the conditional probability of in-migrating 
to area Ae, for those who have preference structure Gj in area Ae. 
Pr(Aej|Gjo, Aio) is the conditional probability of out-migrating from 
area Aj; for those with preference structure Gj in area A;. 


It should be noted that a wide variety of variables which would seem 
to affect individual migration probabilities may be included in the prefer- 
ence structure space. The only restriction (in principle) placed on the 
definition of this space is that it contain a finite set of m partitionable 
variables, so that Gj is an m-dimensional region in this space. Variables 
such as sex, age, duration of residence, occupation and income may be 
included in the definition of the preference structure space. An application 
of this idea may be found in the migration model set forth by McGinnis, 
Myers and Pilger (1963), which includes duration of residence. Thus the 
foregoing stipulations constitute a radical extension of the basic innova- 
tion in the Cornell Model (cf. McGinnis, 1966). Under certain conditions set 
forth by the author (Stone, 1968) in a paper on the Cornell Model, the in- 


~ 


migration and out-migration probabilities represented in [2] and [3] will 


converge to and attain constant values if the conditional probability terms 
in these expressions are independent of time. 
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migration. In the regression analysis that is reported here equations are 
fitted that are linear but they use migration and the log of migration alterna- 
tively as dependent variables. Appendix Table I.2 presents the values of 
the variables that are used in the several regressions. 


FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX | 


1 One of the main conclusions reached as a result of the present study is that 
there is a serious need for such micro data. Indeed, I would argue the real progress 
in the analysis of migration will come only out of the study of individual household 
statistics collected by special surveys. 

Nij 
) ar =f Pj 


those that have foundations in theories of the ‘‘gravity’’ type, the rate that is used 


2 The rate nij is of the form . In many migration models, especially 


N:: 

: 1 

is of the form _ 4 . The rates that are used here are not interpreted as any pre- 
Pad 

cise representations of migration probabilities but rather as rough corrections from 

large differences in regional population size. 


3 Nothing has been said here about the general weaknesses and limitations 
of the 1961 Census sample data on migration. These have been aptly covered in 
other Chapters of this study. 


4 For example, bond interest or dividends should affect decisions about where 


to migrate although provincial government transfer payments might. 


5 The proportion of inter-provincial migrants off farms is computed from DBS, 
1961 Census, 98-509, Table 13. 


6 This difficulty points to an important weakness for analytical purposes of 
the 1961 Census data on migration. What detail and cross-tabulations are available 
are for characteristics of the census year 1961. The choice of the five-year period, 
1956-61, was in many ways most unfortunate. There are relatively little data 


available for 1956 of the sort that one would prefer to have for analytical work. The 


income data are a good case in point but the problem is a general one. The Census 


of 1956 was so restricted as to the information collected that it makes a poor base 
for migration analysis. Failure to relate to a base period with a usable body of data 
greatly diminishes the value of the 1961 Census migration statistics. 


7 The slope is estimated to be 1.03. The constant term does not differ signifi- 


cantly from Zero. 
n that the timing of migration may 


8 The timing is selection on the assumptio 
Y is calculated from the 


lag slightly behind the emergence of economic opportunity. = 
national accounts totals of personal income for each province divided by the 
estimated labour force for each year for the week ending closest to June 1. Annual 


labour force figures for individual Prairie Provinces were estimated by allocating 
the basis of crude estimates of labour 


the Prairie total among the provinces on : 
force made by applying 1961 participation ratios to the population, age by age, 0 
each province annually from 1955 to 1960. 
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